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BOOK FIND CLUB SELECTIONS PEOPLE ARE TALKING ABOUT 


“You are,” 


one of them is being you.”’ 


JAMES THURBER—’FURTHER FABLES FOR OUR TIME” 


Moral of this fable is that “the noblest study of man- 
kind is Man, says Man!” Here's a visit to the wise, 
witty and always moral world of Thurber, from reality 
to unreality — from nonsense to the sublime. Special 
Gift Edition, handsomely boxed. Pub. at $5.00. 


says man to the dinosaur, 
‘‘but a frail footnote to natural history. 
Man will go on forever, but you will be 
one with the mammoth and mastodon.”’ 


“There are worse things than being ex- 
tinct,’’ replies the dinosaur sourly, ‘‘and 


‘The crime had split 
open a small crack in 
the surface of the world, 
and we could see 
through into the evil 
that was yet toemerge.”’ 


MEYER LEVIN—"COMPULSION” 


One of the great psycho- 
logical novels of our time 
. . . probably without equal 
for drama and the deepest 
kind of compassion and 
understanding. “A masterly 
achievement,” says the New 
York Times. Pub. at $5.00. 


“The Outsider is a man 
who cannot live in the 
comfortable, insulated 
world of the bourgeois, 
accepting what he sees 
and touches as reality. 
He sees too deep and 
too much, and what he 
sees is essentially 
chaos.”’ 


COLIN WILSON—"THE OUTSIDER” 


The most provocative book of the year, 
ranging over a century of literature in 
philosophy, history, art and religion. The 
author probes the fundamental human 
predicament and gives us a blueprint of 
the malaise of the soul of mid-20th Cen- 
tury man. “An intellectual thriller,” says 
TIME Magazine. Pub. at $4.00. 


| Choose Any 3 for only 53° 


FurTHER Fastes For Our Time, CoMPULSION, THE OUTSIDER 
and the other books pictured here are representative of the selec- 
tions regularly offered to members of THE Book Finp CLuB at 
savings up to 50%. These are among the most stimulating and 
informative books by the outstanding writers of today. They are 
intended for people who want to keep abreast of the most signifi- 
cant ideas, discoveries and adventures in every important area 
of human experience. 


£. 
: a 
BERNARD SHAW: His Life, Work and Friends. By 
St. John Ervine. The full, intimate story of Shaw's 
meteoric career—the world he lived in, the company 
he kept. Spans nearly a century of dynamic history. 
640 pages, 20 illustrations. Pub. at $7.50 
A PIECE OF MY MIND: Reflections At Sixty. By 
Edmund Wilson. A reflective view of contemporary 
experience — the religious, political and cultural 
scene. Some titles: War, Europe, Russia, The Jews, 
Education, Sex, Science. Pub. at $3.75. 


Membership is both easy and rewarding. Each 
month you receive Free our literary magazine, 
The Book Find News. \n it you will find a care- 
ful report of our forthcoming selection. If you 
like it, it will arrive automatically; if not, you 
simply return a form which we provide saying, 
“Send me nothing.” Or you may order from our 
list of over 100 other books, all current, all 
choice. And, you participate in the Book Find 
Club Bonus Pian and receive one Free book for 
each four selections you purchase. Begin your mem- 
bership now by accepting any three of the impor- 
tant books shown here —all three for only $3.95! 


THE POWER ELITE. By C. Wright Mills. A thought- 
ful, carefully documented scrutiny of the new “‘top- 
drawer” ruling class of America...the men and 
women now at the pinnacles of fame and power and 
fortune. Pub. at $6.00. 

LOVE IN THE WESTERN WORLD. By Denis de 
Rougemont. A history of the “rise, decline and fall 
of the love affair”... its theme the paradox of the 
universality of marriage vs. the persistent attraction 
of romantic love. Pub. at $4.50. 


(Retail Value up to $18.50) 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 

c/o Theatre Arts Magazine 

Astor Theatre Bidg., B'way & 45th 
N. Y. 36, N. Y. TA-6 
Pleasé enroll me as a member and send 
me, for only $3.95 plus postage and han- 
dling, the 3 books I have indicated below. 
I am to receive Free the monthly Book 
Find News. I agree to buy at least 4 addi- 
tional books during my first year of mem- 
bership, and I am to receive a Free Bonus 
Book for each four books I purchase. I 
may cancel my membership without obli- 
gation at any time after accepting four 
Selections. 


C) Further Fables 
for our Time 

) Compulsion 

(_] The Outsider 


Bernard Show 

A Piece of My Mind 

The Power Elite 

Love in the Western World 


Nome 
(Please Print) 


Address. 


City Zone Stote 
(Some price in Conoda: Address 105 Bond St., 
Toronto 2, Ont.) 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 
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See to new m 
bers who join 
now and agree to 
accep? as few as 
lore selections 
mg the “4 
ing year, °°” 


60 in Publishers’ Editions} 


The Brand-New, Giant-Size, Edition of 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum + Regular Publisher's Edition, $750 


HIS GIANT TREASURY re- in 

captures the greatest moments 
in the history of the American The- 
atre! More than 4,000 memorable 
photographs take you from the days 
of the ‘‘gas-light’’ melodramas to 
the “‘musical of the century,"’ My 
Fair Lady. You see the theatre mature 
before your eyes. See players grow 
from “‘bits’’ to starring roles. En- 
joy the ‘‘greats’’"—past and present 
— on stage in scenes from hun- 
dreds of famous plays: Barrymore 


PLU 


ANY ONE of These Top Hit Plays 


MY FAIR LADY, by Alan 
Jay Lerner 
with on-stage photos, the 
story — with 
all of the witty and ro- 
mantic lyrics — of one 


enchanting 


““Hamlet,’’ Cornell in ‘Se. 
Joan,"’ the Lunts in ‘‘The Guards- 
man," Bankhead in ‘‘The Little 
Foxes,’’ Pinza and Martin in 
“South Pacific,"’ and hundreds 
more. 

Includes fascinating descriptions 
of plays and players. Now selling 
at $7.50 in regular publisher's edi- 
tion, this lifetime treasury is just 
one of the TWO wonderful books 
you get as a new member of the 
Fireside Theatre—for only $1! 


Measures OVER A FOOT HIGH, Over 4,000 
photographs of famous plays and players. 


figure no man could resist. 
The boy sold his soul to 
become a pennant-winning 
ball player. What happens 
when boy meets girl makes 
for ‘‘musical comedy at its 


Complete 


of the best-loved hits in 
Broadway history. 


NO TIME FOR SER- 
GEANTS, by Ira Levin — 
Broadway's biggest laugh 
hit tells how the entire 
U. 8S. Air Force loses its 


bounciest.”" — Kerr, N 
Herald Tribune. 


THE LARK, by Jean Anou- 

ith adapted by Lillian Hell- 

man — Joan of Arc comes 

alive as a warm human 

gad girl in this smash 
it. 


battle against a simple 
country-boy draftee. 


THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS, 
| by Jean Anouilh — The hilarious and 
moving s' of a famous General who 
has retired from everything except love 
making. ‘‘Uproarious sex comedy.’’— 
Richard Watts, N. Y. Post. 


TIGER AT THE GATES, ; 


1g 


ph 

brilliant satire 
set in Troy 
where old men 


HELEN HAYES 
as “Victoria Regina’ 


DAMN YANKEES, by George Abbott 
and Douglas Wallop — The 
her soul to the devil for a 


You Enjoy All of These Advantages By Joining The Fireside Theatre: 


ES, by joining the Fireside Theatre Book 

Club now you get the brand-new edition 
of *‘A Pictorial History of the American Theatre’ 
. . « PLUS any one of the six hit plays described 
above — BOTH for only ONE DOLLAR! This 
generous offer is made to introduce you to Ameri- 
ca's only theatre book club—and to acquaint you 
with the pleasures and SAVINGS you will enjoy 
as a member. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of 

the Theatre: 

As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT of 
a new hit play in book form, every month, as soon 
after it opens on Broadway as possible. You learn 
about the new plays scene by scene; re-read them 
at your leisure ; discuss them with authority ; build 
a handsome lifetime theatre library. 

PROVEN HITS: The plays will always be TOP 
hits. During the coming months members will 
be offered beautiful, illustrated volumes of such 
outstanding hits as Critics’ Award winning play- 
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wright, Terence Rattigan’s new triumph, Separate 
Tables; the Pulitzer Prize winner, Diary of Anne 
Frank—and other brand-new top hits as soon 
after they open as possible. 


You Save Money on The Plays You Want: 


Members receive a free subscription to ‘‘Curtain 
Time,’’ which describes each selection in advance. 
You need accept as few as four selections a year 
at a cost. of only $1.89 each, plus a few cents 
postage—even though the same plays sell else- 
where for $2.75 to $3.00 in publishers’ editions! 
SEND NO MONEY: The coupon will bring you 
the giant ‘‘Piccorial History of the American 
Theatre’’ AND the hit play of your choice BOTH 
for only $1.00. If not delighted, return both 
books in 10 days and your membership will be 
cancelled. Mail coupon now to: 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-6, 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


and young pre- 
fer the horrors 
of war to the 
surrender of 
Helen. 


irl sold 
ace and 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-6, 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me for 10 days FREE EXAMINATION 
— the brand-new ‘Pictorial History of the Ameri- 
can Theatre’’ AND the Hit Play I have indicated 
below, and enroll me as a member. I may return both 
books in 10 days and you will cancel my membership. 
Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
both books. You will send me “Curtain Time” in ad- 
vance of each new monthly play selection. I will take 
at least four more plays during the coming year at 
the low Club price of only $1.89 each, (plus shipping). 


Write Here Title 
Of Hit Play You Wants...........ccsssererrsnessesnees success oane 


= 


Please print plainly) 


Zone 
BRBCE.....rcccecescceseee 


(Offer good in Continental U. S. A. only) 
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Ware lo oking 


for people who 
like to draw™ 


BY ALBERT DORNE 
Famous Magazine Illustrator 


O YOU LIKE TO DRAW? If you do 

—America’s 12 Most Famous 
Artists are looking for you. We want 
you to test your art talent! 

Too many people miss a wonder- 
ful career in art—simply because 
they don’t think they have talent. 
But my colleagues and I have 
helped thousands of people get 
started. Like these— 

Don Smith lives in New Orleans. 
Three years ago Don knew nothing 
about art—even doubted he had 
talent. Today, he is an illustrator 
with a leading advertising agency 
in the South—and has a future as 
big as he wants to make it. 

Harriet Kuzniewski was bored 
with an “ordinary” job when she 
sent for our talent test. Once con- 
vinced that she had the makings of 
an artist —she started to study 
nights, at home. Soon she was of- 
fered a job as a fashion artist. A 
year later, she became assistant 
art director of a big buying office. 
Today, she holds an even better 
job drawing full color fashion illus- 
trations. 


Pipe-fitter to Artist 


John Busketta is another. He was 
a pipe-fitter’s helper with a big 
gas company—until he decided to 
do something about his urge to 
draw. He still works for the same 
company—but as an artist in the 
advertising department. At a big 
increase in pay! 

Don Golemba of Detroit stepped 
up from railroad worker to the 
styling department of a major auto- 
mobile company. Now he helps 
design new car models! 


Profitable Hobby—at 72 
A great-grandmother in Newark, 


9 


Ohio, decided to use her spare 
time to study painting. Recently, 
she had her first local “one man” 
show—where she sold thirty-two 
water colors and five oil paintings. 
Now she happily looks forward 
to many vigorous, money-making 
years in art. 

A salesgirl in West Virginia who 
liked to draw got a job as an artist, 
later became advertising manager 
of the best store in Charleston. A 
married man with three children 

-unhappy in a dead-end job— 
switched to a great new career in 
art. Now he’s one of the happiest 
men you’ll ever meet! 


Cowboy Starts Art Business 


A cowboy from Miles Gity, Mon- 
tana, yearned to be an artist. With 
our help—he began to draw pic- 
tures for local fairs. To his amaze- 
ment, he won two first ribbons and 
two other prizes. Today, he has a 
very profitable business painting 
portraits of people all over the 
country from photographs that 
they send to him through the mail. 

How about you? Wouldn’t you 
like to trade places with these 
happy artists? 


Free Art Talent Test 


We want to help you find out if 
you have the talent for a fascinat- 
ing money-making art career (part 
time or full time). We’ll be glad to 
send you our remarkably reveal- 
ing 8-page talent test. Thousands 
of people formerly paid $1 for this 
test. But now we’ll send it to you 


free—if you sincerely like to draw. 


No obligation. But act at once. 
Simply mail the coupon provided 
at right to Famous Artists Schools, 
Studio 188, Westport, Conn. 


America’s 12 Most Famous Artists 


NORMAN ROCKWELL 


AL PARKER JON WHITCOMB 


PETER HELCK 


DONG KINGMAN 


ee ee ee ee 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
Studio 188, Westport, Conn. 


Send me, without obligation, your 
Famous Artists Talent Test. 





| City, Zone, State 


I 
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l 
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Age | 
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NAL THEATRE ARTS COUNC 


THEATRE ARTS ¢ 


THEATRE 


June, 1957 


ARTS 


Vol. XLI, No. 6 


The Cover 


Gwen Verdon in the title role of New Girl in Town, the musical 
version of Anna Christie. Photograph by Roderick MacArthur. Scenes 
from the production also are presented in this issue. 


The Play 


33 The complete text of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof by Tennessee Williams 


Features 
Keeping Up With Kazan by Ward Morehouse 


The Artist of the Theatre 
A colloquy between Eugene O'Neill and Oliver M. Sayler 


New Girl in Town 
Summing Up the Paris Season by Thomas Quinn Curtiss 
Germany: Playgoers’ Land of Plenty by Harry Gilroy 

76 A Grand Tour of Festivals by Claribel and William Halstead 


82 To Charlie by Anita Loos 


Opera House 


79 Records—from Flagstad to Fitzgerald 


On Broadway 
15 Hide and Seek 
15 Shinbone Alley 


17 Hotel Paradiso 


City Center Season 
18 Brigadoon 


19 The Merry Widow 


Departments 

4 Calendar 

9 “My Ten Favorite Plays” by Walter F. O’Malley and Marie Doro 
Offstage 
Letters 
Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 
New Plays in Regional Theatre 
America’s Dramatic Critics 


Famous American Theatres 


PuBLICATION OrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, IIl. 


EprrorIAL AND ADVERTISING Orrices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


CircuLaTion Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, II. 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 
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Two symbols of hospitality wherever 
gourmets gather! At the Porterhouse of 
the Hotel Sherman your coffee will be 
courteously poured by a full-blooded 
Indian Chief. At the famous Pump 
Room of the Hotels Ambassador you'll 
be ministered to elegantly by a plumed 
Coffee Boy. This is the atmosphere you 
enjoy in the distinguished restaurants 
of Chicago’s two finest hotels. It’s 
what you find. Suites and rooms with 
television, radio, and air-conditioning 
are ready and waiting when you come 
to town. You'll be welcome! 


Tu the Loop.. 
HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH, CLARK & LASALLE STREETS 
TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 2-2100 
TELETYPE: CG 1387 


On the Gold Const. 


oh, HOTELS 


NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 
TELEPHONE: SUPERIOR 7-7200 
TELETYPE: CG 1955 





“THE TOWN’S TOP 
TICKET ” —Coleman, Mirror 


Ethel Merman 
“Haphy Punting” 
Fernando lamas 


w» Vegi Ginson Gordon Fok Mary Femey 
Renate Celi Ove Templeton Leon Betesce 


20, fi.a0, 2109. 800. 2 2. ears. {web's gat: 

Bron’ 94. 0. ie, MATS. WED. &. SAT: 

Encione amped selt-addressed envelope. 
cify several alternate dates. 


MAJESTIC THEA. 245 West 44th St., N.Y. C. 


ards 


YOUR 
RESTAURANT 


St MUSICALS 


“ we BES! © 
OF THE CENTURY an 


HARRISON ANDREWS 


IN THE CRITIGS’ PRIZE MUSICAL 


: y Farr faoy 


STANLEY CATHLEEN 


HOLLOWAY ° NESBITT 


ROBERT COOTE 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


Calendar 


BROADWAY 


Out-of-town visitors te New York during June 
will find that the best and the successful offerings 
of the season are still much in evidence. 

In the more serious dramatic vein are: 
Long Day’s Journey into Night, Eugene O'Neill's 
award-winning autobiograp! ical work, directed 
by José Quintero and acted by Fredric March, 
Florence Eldridge, Jason Robards, Jr. and Brad- 
ford Dillman (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th St.) ; 
Separate Tables, the twin bill by Terence 
Rattigan, with Margaret Leighton and “7 
Portman heading the cast (Music Box, 239 
45th St.); The Potting Shed, Graham cena 5 
drama about a man trying to uncover the veil 
of secrecy concerning an episode in his youth, 
which has Dame Sybil Thorndike, Robert Flem- 
yng and Sir Lewis Casson in the cast (Golden, 
252 W. 45th St.); A Moon for the Misbegotten, 
another Eugene O’Neill work, with Wendy 
Hiller in the sole feminine part of an_ oversize 
New England farm gir! (Bijou, 209 W. 45th St.) ; 
and Orpheus Descending, the new drama by 
Tennessee Williams about a frustrated woman 
and a handsome newcomer to town, with 
Maureen Stapleton, Cliff Robertson and Lois 
— heading the cast (Morosco, 217 W. 45th 
St.) 


On the lighter and brighter side are: Auntie 
Mame, adapted from Patrick Dennis’ best-selling 
novel by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, 
and exhibiting the exuberant Rosalind Russell 
(Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St.); The Waltz of 
the Toreadors, Jean Anouilh’s sardonic play, 
translated by Lucienne Hill, about an incurably 
romantic general and his insufferable family, 
wherein Ralph Richardson, Meriel Forbes and 
Mildred Natwick appear (Coronet, 230 W. 49th 
St.); Visit to a Small Planet by Gore Vidal, 
with Cyril Ritchard, who also directed, as the 
visitor from outer space, and Eddie Maychoff 
as a Pentagon-haunted general (Booth, 222 W 
45th St.); Hotel Paradiso, a farce by Georges 
Feydeau and Maurice Desvallieres, adapted and 
directed by Peter Glenville, with Bert Lahr, 
Angela Lansbury, Vera Pearce, John Emery 
and Douglas Byng (Henry Miller's, 124 W. 43rd 
St.); The Happiest Millionaire, starring Walter 
Pidgeon, adanted by Kyle Crichton from the 
story by Cordelia Drexel Biddle of her Phila- 
delphia father (Lyceum. 149 W. 45th St.); 
A Hole in the Head, Arnold Schulman’s play 
about an improvident father and his young son, 
directed by Garson Kanin, with a cast including 
Paul Douglas. Kay Medford and David Burns 
(Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.); Holiday for 
Lovers, a comedy by Ronald Alexander about 
an American family touring Europe, with Don 
Ameche, Carmer. Mathews, Audrey Christie and 
George Mathews (Longacre, 220 W. 48th St.) ; 
The Tunnel of Love, adapted by Peter DeV ries 
and Joseph Fields from Mr. DeVries’ novel 
about the misadventures of a repressed artist, 
and starring Tom Ewell (Royale, 242 W. 45th 
St.):; The First Gentleman, a play by Norman 
Ginsbury about George IV. as Prince Regent 
and his dauchter Charlotte, directed by Tyrone 
Guthrie, with Walter Slezak and Clarence 
Derwent heading a large cast (Martin Beck, 
302 W. 45th St.); and, recently opening. The 
Greatest Man Alive, a comedy by Tony Webster, 
directed by Elliott Nugent, with Dennis King, 
Russell Collins and Kathleen Maguire in the 
cast (Barrymore, 243 W. 47th St.). 


Two new entries have brightened the song- 
and-dance division: New Girl in Town, the 
musical adaptation of O’Neill’s Anna Christie, 
with book and direction by George Abbott, 
music and lyrics by Bob Merrill, and a cast 
headed by Gwen Verdon, Thelma Ritter, George 
Wallace and Cameron Prud’homme (46th Street, 
226 W. 46th St.) : and Shinbone Alley, a musical 
version of Don Marquis’ archy and mehitabel, 
with Eartha Kitt and Eddie Bracken (Broadway, 
1681 Broadway). Strongly holding their own 
are: Bells Are Ringing, with book and lyrics by 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green, music by Jule 
Styne, and starring Judy Holliday as the em- 
ployee of a telephone-answering service (Shubert, 
595 W. 44th St.); Happy Hunting with Ethel 
Merman and Fernando amas, about a matron 
who is on the lookout for a royal match for 
her daughter. with book by Howard Lindsay 
and Russe! Crouse, and music and lyrics by 
Harold Karr and Matt Dubey (Majestic, 245 
W. 44th St.); Ziegfeld Follies with Beatrice 
Lillie and Billy DeWolfe (Winter Garden, 1634 
Broadway); and Li’l Abner, based on Al Capp’s 
comic strip, with book by Norman Panama and 
Melvin Frank, lyrics by Johnny Mercer, music 
by Gene de Paul, and with Edith Adams, Peter 
Palmer and Stubby Kaye in the cast (St. James, 
246 W. 44th St.). 


And from last season: the number-one hit 
My Fair Lady, with lyrics and adaptation (from 
Shaw’s Pygmalion) by Alan Jay Lerner, music 
by Frederick Loewe, and a cast headed by Rex 
Harrison and Julie Andrews (Mark Hellinger, 


°*ERIC PORTMAN ano 
MARGARET LEIGHTON 
ARE BRILLIANT! "Asie 


** SEPARATE TABLES 
IS A TRIUMPH!” p00” 


MUSIC BOX wW. 45th § 


“Tremendous Triumph!" 
—McClain, Jri.-Amer. 


ROBERT FRYER & LAWRENCE CARR present 


A New Comedy by 
JEROME LAWRENCE & ROBERT E. LEE 
Bosed upon the novel by PATRICK DENNIS 


Entire production directed by 
MORTON Da COSTA 


BROADHURST THEA., 
235 W. 44 St. N.Y. C. 


DRAMA CRITICS CIRCLE & PERRY AWARDS 


BEST PLAY OF YEAR 


BEST ACTOR: FREDRIC MARCH 
BEST PRODUCTION 


FREDRIC FLORENCE 


MARCH ELDRIDGE 
EUGENE O’NEILL’S 


ae 


Directed by Snio) Rig 


Mon. thru Sat. Eves. of 7:30 (No Mat. Perfs.): 
Orch. $6.90; Balc. $5.75, 4.60, 4.05, 3.45; 2nd 
Balc. $2.90. Tax Incl. List one or more alternate 
dates. Enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


HELEN HAYES THEA., 46th St. West of B’way 


“SWEETHEART OF A MUSICAL” 


Kerr, Herald-Tribune 
THE THEATRE GUILD presents 


JUDY HOLLIDAY 


n SYDNEY CHA 


BETTY COMDEN anc ADOLPH GREEN 
Music by JULE STYNE 
sited : JEROME ROBBINS 
M al Nu rs € y 


JEROME ROBBINS ano BOB FOSSE 


Entire 


SHUBERT THEA., 225 W. 44 St. cl 6-5990 
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TO READERS 
| OF THIS 
MAGAZINE 


THE WORKS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AUTHORS=~in 25 Fine Volumes 


jon React 


-The COMPLETE Works of 


HAKESPEARE 


The First Volume In Your “GIANTS of LITERATURE” Library 


GIANT treasure-chest of one of poems and sonnets—complete in one 


the greatest writers of all time! 


beautiful 1300-page volume! SHAKE- 


Every single one of Shakespeare's SPEARE is but oneof TWENTY-FIVE 


37 plays—all his comedies, tragedies, 


great books which can be yours—AT 


and historical dramas, plus ail his AN AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE. 


The Opportunity of a Lifetime to Own Handsome, Luxuriously-Bound 
Books Which You Will Treasure and Your Friends Will Envy 


HERE is your opportunity to own strikingly 
beautiful volumes of the greatest authors 
of all time — AT AN AMAZINGLY LOW 
PRICE! 

Picture these magnificent books in your own 
home. Your family will enjoy reading them 
Your friends will admire them and envy you 
for possessing them. Your children will gain an 
undeniable advantage by having them always 
at hand. Here are the most celebrated authors 
in all the world. Twenty-five superb volumes 
that bring into your home the most fascinating, 
thrilling reading ever known. The partial con- 
tents that follow give you only an inkling of 
the treasures they hold: 

1. SHAKESPEARE’S complete works. (De- 
scribed at the top of page.) 

2. HUGO. 36 Complete Works, including 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, A Woman of the 
Streets, The Souls, etc. 

3. TOLSTOI. 27 novels, stories; Anna Kare- 
nina, Kreutzer Sonata, The Cossacks, Love, 
and many more. 

4. POE. 91 tales, poems, essays. Annabel Lee, 
The Raven, The Gold Bug, Murders in the Rue 
Morgue, The Pit and the Pendulum, etc. 

5. IBSEN. A Doll's House, Ghosts, Hedda 
Gabler, Peer Gynt, and others. 

6. CONAN DOYLE. All the best of Sherlock 
Holmes—The Sign of the Four, Red-Headed 
League, plus many others. 

7. EMERSON. 112 Essays and Poems, plus 
Biographical Studies, Conduct of Life, etc. 
8. WILDE. The Picture of Dorian Gray, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
and many more. 91 tales, essays and plays in all. 
9. BROWNING. The best known works of the 
beloved poet; “Pied Piper of Hamelin,” “Ca- 
valier Tunes,” and others. 


MAIL RESERVATION FORM NOW! 
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10. STEVENSON. 39 adventurous novels, 
stories, poems. Treasure Island, Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, Kidnapped, etc., etc., all complete 


11. HAWTHORNE. 2 complete novels and 37 
tales by the Great American author—Scarlet 
Letter, House of Seven Gables, etc 


12. KIPLING. Complete novel, The Light That 
Failed, and other exciting stories. 74 great 
ballads, verses, including Gunga Din, Danny 
Deever, The Ballad of East and West, etc. 


The other one-volume editions now in prepa- 
ration are: 13. DICKENS; 14. RIDER HAG- 
GARD; 15. JONATHAN SWIFT; 16. 
WORLD'S GREAT DETECTIVE STO- 
RIES; 17. GILBERT AND SULLIVAN; 18. 
LONGFELLOW,; 19. LAMB'S TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE; 20. TENNYSON; 21. 
WORLD’S GREAT ADVENTURE STO- 
RIES; 22. WORLD'S GREAT ROMANCES; 
23. BRET HARTE; 24. CELLINI; 25. 
CHEKHOV 

HOW TO GET YOUR BOOKS _ ; 

Just mail READERS’ RESERVATION 
CERTIFICATE to examine the first vol- 
ume, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
SHAKESPEARE. With it will come a 
special reader's invoice for $2.29 as com- 
plete payment for this volume, plus a few 
cents mailing charges, and instructions on 
how to get your other volumes on this 
amazing offer. If not fully satisfied you 
may return any book; you may cancel your 
reservation at any time. 

SEND NO MONEY 

There are no other charges, and you need 
send no money. Right now, without delay, 
send in your RESERVATION CERTIFI- 
CATE. No “Deposit” in advance. First 
come, first served. DO IT NOW, before 
you mislay this page! 

BLACK’S READERS SERVICE Co. 

Roslyn, L. L, New York 


DON'T PUT IT OFF AND LOSE OUT 
ON THIS OPPORTUNITY 


How is this amazing offer possible? 
First, because of the great demand for 
these volumes, a tremendous printing 
has been ordered—cutting costs to the 
bone. Also, by offering these superb 
volumes DIRECT to readers, many 
distribution costs have been saved. 
These savings are passed on to you! 


MAIL RESERVATION FORM TODAY! 


DON’T DELAY! 
NO MONEY NEED BE SENT 


BLACK'S READERS SERVICE CO. 


a Roslyn, L. |., New York 


Please reserve in my name the books listed in 


4 your generous offer to readers of this magazine. 
3 Send me at once the first book. The Complete 
5 Works of SHAKESPEARE. I enclose NO MONEY 
s IN ADVANCE: but within one week I will send 
m you only $2.29, plus a few cents mailing chargese— 
and I will be entitled to receive each following 
§ beautifully bound volume as it comes from the 
5 press, at the same low price, sending no money in 

"my advance. If not completely satisfied I may return 


any book within one week of receiving it. I may 


; cancel my reservation at any time. (Books shipped 
in U.S.A. only.) 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
rs j 


S Mics 


Address..... 


City.. 





N.Y DRAMA CRITICS AW ARD 


237 W. Sist St.); The Most Happy Fella, Frank BEST MUSICAL OF THE YEAR 


Loesser’s tee td version of Sidney Howard's 


They Knew What They Wanted, with Robert 
“you'LL HOWL Weede and Jo Sullivan (Imperial, 249 W. 45th 
4 St.); —_ = longest-run —~ - oS, 
Damn Yankees, about the devil an is siren 
at TOM EWELL In helper and a pennant race (Adelphi, 152 W. 
bd 54th St 

THE TUNNEL OF LOVE sah Scheduled to continue from last season in the 
nonmusical field are: Inherit the Wind, based 
on the famous ‘‘monkey trial’’ of the twenties 
National, 208 W. 4lst St.); Middle of the 
Night, the May-December romance, starring rant 

Edward G. Robinson (ANTA, 245 W. 52nd St.) ; K LOESSER’S MUSI 

and the comedy No Time for Sergeants, drama- FRAN 


tized from Mac Hyman’s book (Alvin, 250 W THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 


EEDE 
OFF BROADWAY storring ROBERT W 
In the long-run category are the successful TT. 1. 1957 
revival of Eugene O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh MAIL ORDERS FRLED — oS $6.25 
Circle in the Square) and The Threepenny wa Aig er ig $0. Met s 
Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adaptation of the mu- ~“? Me ‘ e é 2 
é Balc. $4.05, sical play by Kurt Weill and Bertolt Brecht 
og gree +o mel saa Theatre de Lys). Successes of this season sched- 


uled to continue are: Sean O’Casey’s Purple tes of 1W. 45 St.. N.Y 
42 W. 45°St., N.Y. G Dust (Cherry Lane); Shaw’s In Good King IMPERIAL THEATRE, 25 ; 7 : 
ROYALE THEATRE 242 Charles’s Golden Days (Downtown) ; and Synge’s 
three one-acters presented by the Irish Players 
= — rr. of > Ga, ms he Tinker’s 
edding an iders to the Sea (Theatre East) 
ol any, some pases yg A aah re DRAMA CRITICS AWARD WINNER 
the River, an origina ay by Loften itchell 
Position Wanted about desegregation eceeinda Mews) Bes eig 


; a twin n Play of the Ye 


bill by Jean Giraudoux: Apollo of Bellac and 
The Virtuous Island (Carnegie Playhouse) ; 


as 
° H Livi the Life, sical i ee j 
Director of Community Theatre eon chee Pak coal ks See ae "Reph Reharcoa 
man, Jack Urbont and Bruce Geller (Phoenix) ; ; 
London speech - drama training Run, Thief Run by James P. Davis (Chanin) : 
. ° Heavenly by 


Pasadena directing degree Langston Hughes, a comedy with 


S LARGER THAN LIFE!” -w 
music (85th Street); Parlor Game, a drama ! ire! letts, Poet 
Goodman Theatre graduate work. Actors 


Playhouse); Pigeon by Sidney Antebi e 
Labor Temple); and Career by James Lee of f 
Inspiration: al leader able to organize Seventh Avenue South). Scheduled to open June 
and supervise campaign to increase 4 is Kaleidoscope, i 


_e a revue (Provincetown) ; 
Sev: 9 . H 
membership of your Community arver of ile, June 1, 2. 7-9; Aida, 


r sf 14-16, 21-23, 28-30 (Amato Opera) one 1S ABSOLUTELY PERFECT!" Kerr, ner toe 
reatre rite: 


TOURING SHOWS 
“Director” CHICAGO—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 


to continue at the Erl 
THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE LOS ANGELES—My Fair Lady at the Phil- ted by 
harmonic Auditorium, June 1-30; The Appl 
+ S. — St. Cart at the Huntington Hartford, June 10059 : CORONET, West 49 St. Mats Wed. & Sat 
icago 4, Illinois = sae for Sergeants at the Biltmore 
June 1-! 


, scheduled 


THE JAMES DEAN MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 


announces the inauguration of 


Host John C. Bruno and Judy Holiday THE JAMES DEAN THEATRE SCHOOL 


a college accredited summer course 


if you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil." to be 


conducted in Fairmount, Indiana, by 
Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 


For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 


sizzling steaks." EARLHAM COLLEGE OF RICHMOND, INDIANA 


Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


in consultation with 
Top in Town—the sizzling Steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil." 


Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 


‘Highly recommended—the superb steaks a 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
‘ sa pater York Herald Tribune OF THE TH EATRE, 
“Gourmet Views—No one serves a better OF NEW YORK CITy 


steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 
filled Pen & Pencil." 
Mike O'Shea—TV Guide and the first annual 


Bruno's JAMES DEAN SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


PEN and PENCIL Those desiring information should write to: 


Lunch @ Dinner 


FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day—oir conditioned 


205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 Fairmount, Indiana 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
JAMES DEAN MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 
ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 
Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 


ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE EDUCATION 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*CURT CONWAY 
MICHAEL GORDON 
MORDECAI GORELIK 
*PETER KASS 

*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
ROBERT GAY, Fellow in Music Theatre 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
ALAN LEVITT, Acting and Directing 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
PATRICIA COPELAND, Speech 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 
SASCHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 


RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 
FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
266 Huntington Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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SAN FRANCISCO—The Apple Cart through 
ime 8 at the Alcazar; The Matchmaker, June 


OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS T A M A R A 


Listings for the August calendar must be 


received by June 12.) 
CALIFORNIA DAYKARHANOVA 


ALAMEDA—Alameda Little Theatre. Run for 


Your Lives, June 28-30. S C kK 0 0 L FOR STAG ra 
SACRAMENTO—Sacramento Music Circus THE 


Peter Pan, June 17; Call Me Madam, June 24 

SAN Jour Sen Jose State College. Nobel SUMMER SESSION 

rize, throu une 2. 

SANTA BARBARA—Santa Barbara Repertory 

SANTA MONICA Players’ Ring ‘Theatres: 

A} MONICA—Players’ Ring eatres: Gal- al i 
lery Theatre, Me, Candido, through June 29. July August in Hollywood, Calif. 
Ring Theatre, Girls of Summer, through June 
16; A View from the Bridge, June 24-30. Address Inquiries to 
COLORADO 27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 


GREELEY—Little Theatre of the Rockies. The le 
River Line, June 27-28. TRefeiger 7-5886 


CONNECTICUT 
STORRS—University of Connecticut. Tea and 
ore June 25-29. 
STRATFORD—American Shakespeare Festival 


Theatre. Othello opens June 22 with Alfred STELLA ADLER 


Drake and Earle Hyman. 


WALLINGFORD—Oakdale Musical ‘Theatre THEATRE STUDIO 


The Pajama Game opens June oan 
DELAWARE ASIC TRAINING COURSE 


Courses: 
WILMINGTON—Wilmington Drama League IN PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 
The Tender Trap, June 7, 8, 13-15. AND 


ILLINOIS CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 
CHICAGO—-Jack and Jill Players. Nine Girls, Stella Adler Harold Clurman 


June 14-1 
‘arnival, June 7-8. MIME FOR ACTORS 


6. 
ACKSONVILLE—Hilltop Players. Thieves’ 
KENTUCKY Angna Enters 
BEREA—Indian Fort Theatre. Wilderness Road } 
opens June 29. 115 East 77th St. 


New Y 1, N.Y. : 
MASSACHUSETTS ew York 2 LE 5-8224 
BOSTON Elizabeth Peabody Howe. Peter Pan, NEW TERM OCTOBER 
une / . 


COHASSET—South Shore Music Circus. The Enroliment Limited 
Boy Friend opens June 24 








The more you know about 


Scotch, the more 


you like Ballantine's 


Siallantines 


hal a 
ts 
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ALSO IMPORTERS OF 94.4 PROOF BALLANTINE’S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN DISTILLE FROM GRAIN 











a unique 


MICHIGAN 
CLIO—Musical Tent. The Pajama Game opens 


une 17. 
ARSHALL—Marshall Civic Sabrina 


Fair, June 14-15 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS—University of Minnesota 
Theatre. Finian’s Rainbow, June 19-22 


Players. 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY—Starlight Theatre. South Pa- 
cific, June 24-29. 
ST. Se —apiies! South Pacific, 


opening June 6; Soom ning June 
1b; Damn be Bhan +4 June 2 a . 


NEW JERSEY 
LAMBERTVILLE—St. John 


Music 
Circus. The P: 


Terrell’s 
aa" Game, June 1-30 


W YORK 
Peg | pEactt- jes Beach Marine Theatre 
how Boat opens June 27 with Andy Devine 
and Helena B Bliss, 
NORTH { TONAWANDANiagara Melody Fair 
The Paj June 13-30. 
SKAN ATELES Fone Lakes Lyric Circus 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, June 18-30 


NORTH CAROLINA 
BOONE—Daniel Boone Theatre. Horn in the 
West opens June 28 


CHEROKEE—Mountainside Theatre. Unto 
These Hills 


June 25. 
MANTEO—Waterside Theatre. The Lost Colony 
opens June 29. 


OHIO 
CLEVELAND—Musicarnival. The Pajama Game 
through June 23; Tosca, June 24-30. 

TOL Antioch Area Shakespeare Festival. 
Macbeth, Julius Caesar, A Midsummer Night’s 
ng and The Tempest in repertory. Opens 
une 

‘ARREN—Trumbl New Sabrina 
Fair, June 7, 15. 


Theatre 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LANGHORNE-—Langhorne Players. 
June 15-22. 


Late Love, 


TENNESSEE 
GATLINBURG—Hunter Hills Theatre. Chucky 
Jack opens June 21. 


VIRGINIA 
SAL OG -Gherwaes acme 
St. Paul o une 
WILLIA BU G Gave 
Founders opens June 1. 


The Life of 
Amphitheatre The 


WASHINGTON 
BELLEVUE—The Bellevue Playbarn 


Bus Stop, 
June 7-16. 


theatre 
apprentice 
school 


Cleveland Play House is now 
receiving applications for the next 
season of its School of the Theatre. 


One of the oldest of its kind in 

the country, this school offers a 
unique and comprehensive system 
of theatre training for the student 
who desires professional develop- 
ment. Students gain unusual stage 
experience through daily work 
with a long-established profes- 
sional company of actors, directors, 
designers, technicians, supplemented 
by class and seminar instruction 


Bown Adams and 
Virginia Daly, 
directors 


Barbara Nichols, our Geraldine Page presents 
latest star, in a Best Original , A Award 
Studio Production to Bown Adams 


THE BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


announces 


{7th Annual Summer Stock Season and Acting Program 


*(10 Weeks of Actual Acting Experience — July | to Sept. 7) 
includes 


Showcase Public Productions 
Actor's Lab Sessions 
Expanded Scene-Study Groups 


Concentrated Rehearsals 
All under persone! guidance of Bown Adams and Virginia Daly 


There are three fully-equipped 
theatres playing continuously to 
the general public, September 
through May. 

TUITION FREE—CREDITED G.1. BILL 
Write to Frederic McConnell, Director 
Cleveland Play House 
2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Cleveland 
Play House 


Francis E. Deury Theatre 
Charles S. Brooks Theatre *% Euclid-77th Theatre 
PLUS Individual analysis of your acting assets, tape playbacks of 
your productions, written comments on your performances— 
and Private Coaching if desired with the head coaches of 
the Studio (optional). 


these extras: 


Study! Perform! 
ACTING 
CLASSES 


Summer Semester begins July 8th 
EVENING CLASSES 
Registration: 2-4; 6-7 PM 


ACTORS 
MOBILE 
THEATRE 


Brett Warren, Dir. 


Approved by U. S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service for Non-Immigrant Foreign Students. 


*For the first time our expanded schedule 
of 10 weeks offer Acting Laboratory Ses- 
sions and Scene-Study Groups in conjunc- 
tion with concentrated acting experience. 


Stars who began their careers under Bown 
Adams and Virginia Daly include: Ann 
Blyth, John Forsythe, Rita Gam, Barbara 
Nichols, Jay Robinson, Rosemary Rice. 


For more details, write or phone for personal interviews and Summer Schedule. 


The Bown Adams Professional Studio 
306 W. 81 St., N.Y. 24, N. Y., TR 3-0870 
“Designed for Quality and the Individual” 


Productions 

© Scene Showcase 
for Producers 
& Agents 

. aang of New 
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PLAY CONTEST 


Encore Players of New York. Original 
full-length play. Contest closes June 30. 
$50 prize, plus production by the Encore 
Players. Contact: Encore Players, Play 
contest, 2466 East 24th Street, Brook- 
lyn 35, New York. 


FAVORITE PLAYS" 
WALTER F. O’MALLEY 
The president of the Brook- 

| lyn National League Baseball 
club has forwarded his list 
from the Dodgers’ headquar- 
_ ters at 215 Montague Street, 
and added this comment: “It 
was tougher to prepare than 
the ten best baseball games.” 
. Maytime 
. The Miracle 
. Witness for the Prosecu- 
tion 
. The Night of January 16 


) 
| “MY TEN 
| 


SUPER E ORS 


FOR LASTING ENJOYMENT 


SHAKESPEARE 





AT THE OLD VIC-1955-58eE 
By Roger Wood and Mary Clarke 


Roger Wood’s excellent photographs highlight this handsome volume 
on the Shakespearean oo produced at the Old Vic in the 1955-56 season 
— Julius Caesar, The Merry Wives of Windsor, The Winter’s Tale, King 
Henry V, Othello, and Troilus and Cressida. A lucid commentary discusses 


each play in terms of production, individual performances, and critics’ ¢ 


findings. 100 pages 155 photographs 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


$5.00 


~~ Cheatre World Monographs & 


_——.. sancAner 
By RICHARD FINDLATER RUTHERFORD 


. The Teahouse of the Au- 
gust Moon 

. The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street 

. Peter Pan (Mary Martin) 


This richly illustrated study re- 
veals the inspiring success story of 
the man who has been a legend in 
the entertainment industry for 
nearly thirty years as actor, author, 
and director...the story hinted at 
in Emlyn Williams’ autobiographi- 
cal best-seller The Corn is Green. 


By ERIC KEOWN 
This is the first detailed, illus- 


, SHAKESPEARE at the OLD VIC 1954-55, $4.00; 1953-54, $3.50 ; 


trated account of the universal aunt 3 


of comedy who is held in affection 


by old and young, highbrow and * 
lowbrow. Eric Keown, drama critic 3 


of Punch, amusingly records her 
notable climb to fame. 


. Damn Yankees 
9. The Song and Dance Man 
. Harvey 


“MY TEN 
FAVORITE PLAYS" 


MARIE DORO 

The noted actress, one of 
the famous beauties of the 
American stage during the 
earlier years of this century 
when she appeared in such 
works as The Morals of Mar- 
cus, Oliver Twist and Diplo- 
macy, made the following 
selections shortly before her 
death last October 9. In a 
| postscript she also made note 
_of performances by the Com- 
_édie Francaise and the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre. 

. Julius Caesar 

. Hamlet 

3. The Mikado 

. The Importance of Being 

Earnest 

. Saint Joan 

. A Doll’s House 

. Peter Pan 

. Pride and Prejudice 

. Oklahoma! 

. My Fair Lady 


~) 
“WS 
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; completely satisfied, I will return the books 
‘ and owe nothing. Otherwise you may bill me. 


2 © 2 2 © © “ 
i i i ls a 


112 pages 60 photographs $3.00 94 pages 46 photos $3.00 


CONTEMPORARY THEATRE 1953-56: 


BY AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


In this profusely illustrated volume, noted critic Audrey Williamson 
traces the course of the drama in London, Paris, Dublin and other centers 
from 1953 to 1956. Included are such history-making events as the Corona- 
tion productions of Henry VI and Venice Preserv’d; The Confidential Clerk, 
The Burning Glass and The Prisoner. 

196 pages 46 photographs 


THEATRE WORLD 


#7 1955-56 


$5.00 


By Fra nces Stephens 


ANNUAL: 


A complete, permanent record of a gala year of theatre in London. : 


Featured are casts, summaries and magnificent photographs of fifty-one 
top productions including Waiting for Godot, The Threepenny Opera, The 
Waltz of the Toreadors, The Crucible, and The Chalk Garden. 

176 pages 300 photographs $4.50 


i( AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR SEND FOR FREE 0-DAY TRIAL OFFER “aa 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Dept. TA-2 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me, on free 10-day trial, () Wood: SHAKESPEARE AT THE OLD 
copies of the books checked. If not VIC 1955-56 $5.00 
1954-55 $4.00 
(SAVE! Enclose payment and we pay de- n05S-86 
livery charge.) 


Name 


$3.50 ; 
(_] Findlater: EMLYN WILLIAMS $3.00 4 
[-] Keown: MARGARET RUTHERFORD ~ 


$3.00 * 


[] Williamson: CONTEMPORARY 
THEATRE 1953-56 


Address 


City Zone State 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


(_] Stephens: THEATRE WORLD 
ANNUAL No. 7 1955-56 $4.50 


oo 


$5.00 9) 
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To play George M. Cohan in 
its television musical based on 
his life, the National Broad- 
casting Company chose Mickey 
Rooney. The production was 
called Mr. Broadway, and it 
was one of the major items on 
last month’s television agenda. 
Sam and Bella Spewack turned 
out the script, and the musical 
numbers used were by Cohan 
himself revealing another 
facet of his versatility. 


The importance of Shaw as a 
dramatist of the living theatre 
is reflected in production news 
from virtually every country 
This scene is from Israeli pre- 
mieré of You Never Can Tell, 
which took place this year on 
the stage of the Chamber Thea- 
tre, a young but vital organiza- 
tion. Nathan Cogan (seated) 
was the dentist. Also shown 
are Fli Gorlikli and Shoshana 
Shain. 


Parisian Postscript 
Farther along in this issue, Thom- 
as Quinn Curtiss reports on the sea- 


son in Paris the more or less 
formal season, that is. To his report 
he appended these notes about an 
important subsidiary event of the 
spring, which was not without cer- 
tain formal touches of its own: 

The opening of Count Charles de 
Beistegui’s private theatre, which 


10 


now composes the right wing of his 
chateau at Groussay, was an event 
of some social and theatrical im- 
portance. The Spanish millionaire, 
renowned for his taste and lavish 
entertaiment of his friends, had de- 
signed its construction and decorated 
it himself. A seventeenth-century 
German playhouse, the Margravine 
at Beyreuth, inspired the notion of 
the box of honor framed by two 
staircases, and the triple tier of 
loges suggests some eighteenth-cen- 
tury Italian theatre, perhaps the Ve- 
netian Fenice in miniature, complete 
with a Venetian glass chandelier 
which rose to the ceiling when the 
curtain went up. But the color 
scheme of red and blue damask, and 
the trompe Voeil wooden paneling 
painted in marble and gold recalls 
the French theatres of the Louis 
XVI epoch. 

The production, too, matched that 
era. The initial program was com- 
posed of two plays: L’Impromptu de 
Groussay, a comic curtain raiser 
about the chateau and its owner, 
written for the occasion by Marcel 
Achard; and La Fausse Suivante by 


Marivaux. Both were acted by mem- 
bers of the Comédie Francaise, and 
the costumes and décor for both 
were designed by Beistegui. 

There were three performances in 
all—the first two before invited au- 
diences, and the third, a charity eve- 
ning on which the chateau was 
thrown open to the public at $40 a 
head. 

The double bill which inaugurated 
the Chateau de Groussay’s stage will 
be included in the repertory of the 
Comédie Francaise next season, but 
Beistegui’s own plans for future pro- 
duction are vague. 

“Will there be productions next 
season,?” I asked. 

“Private theatres have no sea- 
sons,” he replied. “I don’t know what 
will be the next program. Perhaps 
a ballet evening or a concert of Mo- 
zart chamber music. Perhaps another 
play.” 

“Will the theatre again be open to 
the public?” 

“No,” said the Count, “I think not. 
The theatre is for the entertainment 
of my friends.” 
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OFFSTAGE 


The jewel-box playhouse, it ap- 
pears, will remain a beautiful toy. 
Rx. by R. & H. 

Who's funny on television these 
days? Gleason? Gobel? Caesar? 
Benny? Ball? 

Whoever you are, Jack, pull in 
your ears. Duck. Get ready. Go un- 
derground. To the hills. 

Nemesis is coming. 

Nemesis for the TV comic takes 
the form of Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein II. They have 
looked on TV and they like what 
they have seen. They will, in all like- 
lihood, be back again. And again. 
And once they become regular TV 
contributors, the comics might as 
well shut up shop. 

Why? Well, take a look at what 
this team did to stage humor. 

Arnold B. Horwitt, the lyricist and 
sketch writer, was recently bemoan- 
ing the demise of the revue (thirteen 
on Broadway in 1931, two in 1956- 
57). “Who killed the revue?” asked 
Horwitt. And quick as a flash he 
was back with the answer: Rodgers 
and Hammerstein. 

“The deed was done the night Ok- 
lahoma! opened,” Horwitt diagnosed 


This backstage scene recently took 
place at the Bijou Theatre, during 
rehearsals for the New York pre- 
mieré of Hugene O’Neill’s A Moon 
for the Misbegotten. Seated, left to 
right: designer William Pitkin and 
two of the cast principals, Wendy 
Hiller and Franchot Tone. Standing, 
from left: Cyril Cusack (another 
principal) and producers Carmen 
Capalbo and Stanley Chase. 
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“In the old days, save for an occa- 
sional wowser like Show Boat, a hit 
musical comedy had a fine cast and 
score, and a mindless book. A hit 
revue had a comparably good cast 
and score, plus a high degree of wit 
and comment in its comedy material. 
The revue was just as satisfying as 
the musical comedy. In the case of 
standouts like The Band Wagon and 
As Thousands Cheer, the revue was 
a better buy.” 

But Oklahoma! put a stop to all 
that. 

“Now that musical-comedy charac- 
ters have to resemble people, the 
book show has slaughtered its song- 
and-skit competition. After seeing a 
musical with a warm, believable 
story to tell, an evening of revue 
seems curiously bloodless entertain- 
ment. A good book makes the score 
sound better, too. A love song is 
twice as effective when you care 
what happens to the people singing. 
It sounds twenty times as good as a 
revue ballad, which is traditionally 
performed in one by a baritone of 
indeterminate sex clad in a trench 
coat.” 

Well, that suggests what is going 
to happen to the sketch-type comics 
on TV. How about the sketchless 
funnymen—the visual comics or, as 
Bert Lahr would have’ it, the buf- 
foons? Let Lahr report what hap- 
nened to the buffoons on the stage: 


“The buffoons started to go out. 
The oral comedians came into vogue. 
It was the written word, the writers, 
the jokesters. Unless a comic made 
good in radio, he was in trouble. I 
felt uncomfortable in radio. I could- 
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n’t hold a script. I have to move. I 
didn’t feel right holding a piece of 
paper. I'd fluff. I’d look up from it 
and find myself in the wrong place. 
My personality was gone. The other 
thing that put the buffoons out was 
Rodgers and Hammerstein. They 
made the play the thing, and the 
vogue didn’t lend itself to the buf- 
foon. If there was a comedy part, it 
was incidental. The boy and girl was 
the thing.” 

Okay, fellows—-Jackie, George, Sid, 
Jack, Lucy—let’s all try this here 
“Some Enchanted Evening” as a 
starter. 


The Method Again 

The season for what Time loves to 
call “kudos” is here, and we have a 
“kudo” of our own to plant. It is for 
grueling honesty far beyond the 
needs of the moment. It is awarded 
to Tallulah Bankhead for the man- 
ner in which she turned down a 
photographer’s request to take her 
picture when her ill-fated Hugenia 
was closing its short run. 

“They used to shoot Shirley Tem- 
ple through gauze,” she remarked. 
“They should shoot me through lino- 
leum.” 


The Mysterious West 

A new view of Hollywood has 
come our way via Sydney Chaplin, 
the enormously successful leading 
man of Bells Are Ringing who la- 


Something decidedly special in play- 
houses was unveiled recently when 
Count Charles de Beisteyui’s private 
theatre was opened in his chateau 
near Paris. Reporting for THEATRE 
ARTS, Thomas Quinn Curtiss notes: 
“I attended this affair and also got 
an interview with the Count, who 
never gives interviews, did not invite 
the press, and doesn’t like the public 
much either.” 
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bored out there before coming East. 
For reasons that are not entirely 
clear (like the weather around Los 
Angeles), Chaplin was classified as 
an offbeat-type leading man. What, 
you might wonder, does this mean? 
Chaplin wondered too, and he found 
out. 


The revelation came when an 
agent advised him that he was up 
for a part in a James Cagney pic- 
ture. But, the agent warned him, 
the studio also had someone else in 
mind for the same role. 

“Who’s my rival?” asked Chaplin. 

“Barry Fitzgerald,” said the agent. 
Chaplin notes with awe that the 
agent didn’t even smile when he said 
this. As it turned out, neither Chap- 
lin nor Fitzgerald actually got the 
role. It eventually went to James 
Gleason. 

“That gives you an idea,” says 
Chaplin, “of what being offbeat can 
mean in pictures.” 


All's Well That Ends Well 


We learn with some alarm that 
they are now drilling for oil under 
the Columbia, Paramount and RKO 
lots in Hollywood. These days Broad- 
way picks up the new gimmicks of 
its filmic and televistic cousins with 
amazing rapidity, and it disturbs us 
to think that within a year or so 
West 44th and 45th Streets may be 
punctuated by oil rigs. And what a 
day when a gusher comes up through 
the floor of Sardi’s! 


Going "Godot" One Better 

Bernard Shaw may have written 
the most loquacious stage directions 
in the history of the theatre, but at 
least, after you have finished digest- 
ing all he had to say, you end up 
with directions for use in staging 
his plays. James Joyce, on the other 
hand, has produced what are appar- 
ently the most completely impossible 
of all stage directions. They occur in 
Nighttown, the segment of Ulysses 
which is approaching the reality of 
Broadway production after three 
years of effort. According to Oliver 
M. Sayler, who will be one of the 
producers of the play, Joyce’s stage 
directions will be conveyed by off- 
stage voices because (and we quote 
Mr. Sayler) “they are too fantastic 
or too elaborate to be represented on 
any stage.” 

We doubt if even Joyce’s onetime 
secretary, Samuel Beckett, could 
come up with anything more obscur- 
antist than stage directions that 
don’t direct. 


Pygmalion's Progress 

The acidly observant Stella Adler 
has followed the directorial career 
of her husband, Harold Clurman, 
closely enough to formulate a pre- 
dictable progress chart of his posi- 
tion vis-A-vis the young actresses he 
directs: “During rehearsals these 
girls become intrigued. At the New 
Haven tryout they start flirting with 
him. In Boston they fall in love with 
him. And by curtain time in New 
York, they’re no longer speaking.” 


Mountain people of all ages will gather near Ashland, Kentucky, 
on the second Sunday of this month to participate in the American 
Folk Song Festival wnder the direction of Jean Thomas. Many of 
the instruments are homemade, and besides playing them, the par- 
ticipants sing, dance and act cut old English ballads. The festival, 
an annual event, was inaugurated in 1929. 
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Window Dressing Alamode 

We hesitate to count up the num- 
ber of stage designers who have 
served apprenticeships as designers 
of display windows for stores, but we 
venture to say that Stewart Cheney 
is the first of the lot to make the 
complete circuit from store window 
to stage and back to store window. 

Chaney, who has designed the sets 
for more than a hundred plays since 
1935, started out as a display design- 
er for a New York store after he 
graduated from Yale. Recently he 
designed some windows for Hess 
Brothers’ department store in Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. Next thing you 
know they'll be doing Porgy and 
Bess in Macy’s window. 


Broadway, Fifty Years Ago 

The new rage was the Ziegfeld 
Follies of 1907, playing at the Jardin 
de Paris (roof of the New York 
Theatre). The cast included Harry 
Watson, Jr., Grace LaRue, Helen 
Broderick, Emma Carus, Florence 
Tempest and Marion Sunshine. 

Four new musical plays were in 
preparation: The Time, the Place 
and the Girl, The Shoo-Fly Regiment, 
The Alaskan and The Yankee Tour- 
ist, starring Raymond Hitchcock. 

Holdover attractions included Fas- 
cinating Flora, a musical comedy; 
Sardou’s Divorcons, starring Grace 
George, and The Builders by Marion 
Fairfax, in which Tully Marshall 
was starred and Charles Dow Clark 
had an important role. 

Big events for the fall: the open- 
ing of the new Stuyvesant Theatre 
(later called the Belasco) in 44th 
Street; the American premiére of 
Lehar’s The Merry Widow, which 
had become a sensation abroad; the 
formal opening of a distinguished 
new hotel, the Plaza, at Fifth Ave- 
nue and 59th Street. 

Where are they now? Grace George 
is living in New York; so is Charles 
Dow Clark, on Manhattan’s upper 
west side. 
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A New Play by ARNOLD SCHULMAN 
Directed by GARSON KANIN 
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BECOME A STAR 
by working with 
stars at the school 
Hollywood talent 
scouts watch* 


7 


SHOWCASES 
train for the 


“professional look” 


* Carolyn Kearney appeared in the 
mainstage production * ‘The White Sheep 
of the Family” with Edward Everett Horton. 
Carolyn, a Playhouse — at the time, 
has since been signed to p Nay Ronnie Burns’ 
girl friend on the Burns and Allen television 
series, was featured in the movie 
“Hot Rod Girl” and has acted several 
roles on television’s Matinee Theatre. 
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Mildred Dunnock 
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Summer of 
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1. Is there a 
place for you in 
the entertainment 
world? 
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TWO 5-WEEK COURSES 


Starting June 24 
and July 29 
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LETTERS 


I'm working on 


DEAR SIR: 


O'Neill 
cover his life through 1947, 
a new O'Neill work 
Misbe gotten 


ography of Eugene 


time. His present boom in the 


theatre 


at Pasadena Playhouse 


..in the Heart of Southern California’s Vacation Wonderland! 


a comprehensive 
which will 
the last year 
(A Moon for the 
was produced in his life- 
American 
Long Day’s Journey into Night, 
the revival of The Iceman Cometh, the 


TALENT FINDER COURSE 
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5 weeks only $97 


FOUR $1300 SCHOLARSHIPS 
each for two full years to be 
awarded to Talent Finder Students 


Course is for young players who would like to 
find out if they have the kind of talent which can 
be developed professionally. Special program 
for advanced students and players. 


Write now for FREE brochure to... 
Mrs. Margaret Bryant, Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
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At Eva LeGallienne’s Civic Repertory 
Theatre [in New York] during the 1930- 


in it, so I suppose 


time somebody 


ing candidate 
Chaillot piece than Miss 


bi- 31 season. Miss LeG did the female lead 
that makes her our 
first Giraudoux heroine, doesn’t it? It’s 
revived Siegfried—and 
while we're on the subject of madwomen 
in general, I can’t think of a more excit- 
for the title role 


in the 


LeGallienne 


Girl in Town and 
Moon for the Misbegotten—will be han- 
dled in an epilogue. I should greatly ap- 


productions of New 


preciate hearing from any of your read- 
ers who possess O'Neill letters or other 
memorabilia, and any persons who knew 
Eugene O'Neill, his actor-father James 
O'Neill, Sr., or who have information 
which would be of interest to an O'Neill 
biographer 

LOUIS SHEAFFER 

5 Montague Terrace 
Brooklyn, New York 
interesting article on 
and his production of 
Giraudoux’s Madwoman, the explanatory 


In your very 
Louis Jouvet 
caption accompanying Giraudoux’s pho- 
tograph tells us . . . “His first play was 
Siegfried, presented in France in 1928 by 
Jouvet.” But I would like to point out 
that Siegfried was also done in America 
that, in fact, it was the first Giraudoux 
play in English ever to be done profes- 
Where? When? 


sionally in this country 


14 


herself! For Giraudoux’s folle possessed 
a curiously astute kind of irrational vi- 
sion, and when one looks now at our own 
“off-Broadway boom” here in New York, 
one realizes how terribly right, though 
thirty years ahead of her time, was Eva 
LeGallienne’s Fourteenth Street vision. 
May I hereby elect her as the original 
Madwoman of Off-Broadway? She really 
was, you know. 
EDNA EDISON 
New York, New York 

In a recent issue of your magazine, 
Robert Whitehead discusses the transfer 
of The Skin of Our Teeth to TV and 
then comments, “I would like to see more 
Broadway plays done on television fol- 
lowing their stage runs.”” And so would 
I. If you can do anything to encourage 
such a project, you would have the un- 
dying gratitude of many of us to whom 
Broadway is a very long way off. 
BENNETT 
Utah 


MOANA B. 
Bountiful, 


Important Plays 
From Theatre Arts 
Magazine 


Listed below are most of the plays 
that have appeared in THEATRE 
ARTS during the past nine years. 


Joan of Lorraine 1948 
Command Decision. . 1948 
The Winslow ~~ . ‘ \ 1948 
The Play's the Thi 1949 
An inspector Calls. 

Anne of the 


Thot Lady 

Now | Lay Me Down to Sleep.. 
Dierdre of the Sorrows. 
Coesor and Cleopatra 

The Enchanted 

Lost in the Stoars.... 


The Day 
The Gioconda Smile 


The Autumn Garden, Act ! 
The Autumn Garden, Act II... 
The Autumn Garden, Act II! 
Second Threshold 

Billy Budd 

The House of Bernarda Alba.. 
Don Juan in Hell 

The Country Girl 

Ciel Book and Candle. 


Brigadoon 

The Grass Ha 
Barefoot in Athens 
Slaughter of the Innoc 
Paint Your W 

Point of No R n... 
Dorkness at Noon 

The Children's Hour. 
My Darlin‘ Aide.... 
The Deep Blue Sea 


Bernardine.. 

Picnic 

The Climate of Eden 
My 3 Angelis. 

The Fifth Season... 
Camino Real 

The Little Hut... 
Sebrina Fair... 


Kiss Me, Kote 

Dial ''M'' for Murder 
Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker 
The Rose Tattoo 

King of Hearts 

All Summer Long.. 

— Game... 


The Tender Trap.. 


The Solid Gold Cadillac... 
Anostasic... 

The Reclining Figure... 
Plain and Fancy 
Waiting for Godot 

A View from the } Eee 
Bus Stop... 

Damn Yankees... 

A Hatful of Rai: 


Coat on a Hot Tin Roof. 
The Great Sebastians 


Order by month and year of issue. Prices: 
1957, 50c, 1956, 75c, 1955 and all previous 
issues $1. Please enclose check or money 
order with ro order. Send to: Back Num- 
ber Dept., eatre Arts, 208 So. LaSalle, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Hide and Seek 


April 2, 1957 

Ethel Barrymore Theatre 
A play by Stanley Mann and Roger MacDougall pre- 

sented by Fred F. Finklehoffe, Mark Marvin and Gabriel 

Katzka; directed by Reginald Denham, setting and light- 

ing by Ralph Alswang, costumes by Virginia Volland. 

THE CAST 

SAUL 

MICHAEL 

JUDY 

ANN RICHARDS 

JANICE 

TOM RICHARDS 

SIR ROGER JOHNSON 

MARGO JOHNSON 

GREGSON 


Peter Lazer 
Walter Brooke 
Marilyn Siegel 
Geraldine Fitzgerald 
Dolores Dorn-Heft 
Barry Morse 
Basil Rathbone 
Isobel Elsom 
Carl Harbord 
manager, Clarence Jacobson; production 
stage manager, Herman Shapiro; stage manager, Keith 
Herrington; press representative, David Lipsky. 
During the concluding moments of this mixture 
of suspense drama and philosophical play, the cast 
members were dressed in the sort of clothing that 
scientists wear for protection against dangerous 
materials. There are some reasonably exciting 
moments in that last act, as three physicists and 
their families search for a boy who, they are con- 
vinced, is using a radioactive egg as a plaything. 
But by then it was much too late, despite a gen- 
erally good production. All hands had been ex- 
posed to something much more dangerous. It was 


Company 


Top-secret scientific matters were the main order of 


business in this play. Left to right: Isobel Elsom, Geral- 
dine Fitzgerald, Dolores Dorn-Heft, Walter Brooke and 
Basil Rathbone. 
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dramatic, not atomic. Far from blending, the 
elements in the script are inevitably at odds. The 
philosophical stretches, dealing with the respon- 
sibility of nuclear science to humanity, stifle the 
suspense potential—and in turn are compromised 
by it on anything like a serious level. Hide and 
Seek becomes something both hybrid and weak. 


Shinbone Alley 


April 13, 1957 
Broadway Theatre 

A musical comedy based on the archy and mehitabel 
stories of Don Marquis, with book by Joe Darion and 
Mel Brooks, music by George Kleinsinger, lyrics by Mr. 
Darion; presented by Peter Lawrence, dances and musi- 
cal numbers staged by Rod Alexander, music and choral 
direction by Maurice Levine, production designed by 
Eldon Elder, costumes by Motley, lighting by Tharon 
Musser, orchestrations by Mr. Kleinsinger and Irwin 
Kostal, additional musical routines by John Morris; pro- 
duction associate, Jerry Leider. 

THE Cast 

(VOICE OF NEWSPAPERMAN 
ARCHY 
MEHITABEL 
PHYLLIS 
MOTHER 
RICKY 
“COPPER” 
BUZZ 
BUTCH 
RUSTY 
BIG BILL 
BROADWAY 
EDIE 
BLACKIE 


Julian Barry) 
Eddie Bracken 
Eartha Kitt 
Reri Grist 
Lillian Hayman 
Dorothy Auil 
James Marley 
Howard Roberts 
Moses LaMar: 
Cathryn Damon 
George 8. Irving 
Ross Martin 
Gwen Harmon 
Larry Montaigne 
THEATRE 
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GLADYS 
FRANKIE 
TYRONE T. 
SHORTY 
HARRY 


Carmen Gutierrez 
Jacques D’ Amboise 
Erik Rhodes 
David Winters 
Jack Eddleman 
BARTENDER Bruce MacKay 
PENNY Allegra Kent 
JAIL CRONIES: Buzz Halliday, Elmarie Wendel, Cathryn 
Damon, Elizabeth Taylor, Carmen Gutierrez, Nora Reho, 
Gwen Harmon 
FIGHTING DOGS: Don Farnworth, 
Gordon, Claude Thompson 
LADY BUGS: Dorothy Aull, Gwen Harmon, Buzz Halliday 
TALL CATS: Albert Popwell, James Tarbutton 
DANCERS: Jacques D’Amboise, Cathryn Damon, Don Farn- 
worth, Gene Gavin, Carolyn George, Harold E. Gordon, 
Carmen Gutierrez, Allegra Kent, Albert Popwell, Nora 
Reho, Dorothy Scott, James Tarbutton, Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, Claude Thompson, Myrna White, David Winters 
SINGERS: Dorothy Aull, Jack Eddleman, Reri Grist, Buzz 
Halliday, Gwen Harmon, Lillian Hayman, Moses La- 
Marr, James Marley, Bruce MacKay, Jack Rains, How- 
ard Roberts, Elmarie Wendel. 

General manager, Elias Goldin; production stage 
manager, Morty Halpern; stage managers, Julian Barry 
and Gil Cates; press representatives, George Ross and 
Madi Blitzstein. 


TATTERSAL 


Gene Gavin, Harold E. 






















































MUSICAL NUMBERS: “What Do We Care?,” “Tou- 
jours Gai,” “Queer Little Insect,” “Big Bill,” “True Ro- 
mance,” “The Lightning Bug Song,” “I gotta be,” “Dog 
and Cat Ballet,” “Flotsam and Jetsam,” “Come to Mee- 
ow,” “Suicide Song,” “Shinbone Alley,” “The Moth 
Song,” “A Woman Wouldn’t Be a Woman,” “The Lulla- 
by,” “What the Hell,” “Pretty Kitty,” “Way Down 
Blues,” “The Lady Bug Song,” “Vacant Lot Ballet,” “Be 
a Pussycat,” “Quiet Street.” 


During the second act of this highly imagina- 
tive attempt to recreate the wonderful animal 
world of Don Marquis, archy the cockroach takes 
a man-sized draught of DDT. He has been driven 
to the bottle by the waywardness of his true love, 
the alley cat mehitabel, and in a moment he ob- 
serves, “I’m so drunk I’m beginning to think like 
people.” There is something both significant and 
symbolic in that remark. Up to this approximate 
point, the men who put Shinbone Alley together 
had not been thinking like people—at least not 
like the average musical-comedy merchants—and 
the results were highly diverting. It is hard to 
conceive a more novel idea for a musical comedy 


Eartha Kitt as mehitabel, and Erik Rhodes as a tomcat 
who spirits her away through the lure of a stage career. 
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than the archy and mehitabel stories; and if it is 
hard to conceive one more difficult of fulfillment, 
it is to the credit of all concerned that they made 
a very noble try. During its early stretches, at 
least, the book catches some of the upside-down 
humor of the world as seen through the eyes of 
cats and bugs. The music is even more fanciful 
and more successful in this respect—which is not 
surprising, since it comes from the pen of George 
Kleinsinger, a man whose predilection for whim- 
sey and the underdog once led him to celebrate 
the tuba. The lyrics of Joe Darion, too, manage 
to hew to the straight-and-very-narrow path sepa- 
rating this sort of wit from mere preciousness. 
The ballets are inventive in their own right, and 
the sets of Eldon Elder were brimming with 
imagination as well as talented people. 

There may also be something significant, 
though, in the fact that this material furnished 
the theme of a highly successful and self-contained 
record album. About the second act of the stage 
version, one had the feeling that this entire proj- 
ect might fit snugly into the time interval re- 
quired to play such an album. That interval is 
considerably short of the regulation Broadway 
course; and in the process of supplying the inevi- 
table padding, all hands were hard put to match 
the ingenuity of their master, Marquis. This is 
hardly surprising, but it is regrettable in a project 
that begins so promisingly. The original source 
material, after all, is largely humorous rumina- 
tion, wonderful to read, extremely difficult to 
translate in terms of even a song-and-dance show 
that doesn’t bother much about convention. Now 
and again the Messrs. Darion and Mel Brooks 
have come up with a genuine inspiration. When 
mehitabel is lured away by a tom with a cock- 
and-bull story about the prospect of a stage ca- 
reer, for example, the two of them do a very 
literal job of getting the best of Shakespeare’s 
lines. They do a Romeo and Juliet reading that 
might startle even such an enemy of stodginess 
in Shakespeare as Tyrone Guthrie. 

Just how actors are to go about impersonating 
such animal characters is something that conceiv- 
ably might tax any human being. It didn’t faze 
Eartha Kitt, however. She was just Eartha, and 
there were, after all, quite a few virtues in such 
an arrangement, especially when she was stepping 
through a musical number such as “Flotsam and 
Jetsam.” There were other worthy performances 
by George S. Irving, Erik Rhodes and Ross Mar- 
tin. But the actor who seemed closest to Don 
Marquis was whimsical Eddie Bracken, the archy 
—and never more so than in his “Suicide Song.” 
This is the tale of a cockroach who leaps from a 
sixth-floor window and floats up to the eighth 
floor. Shinbone Alley was neither so desperate 
nor quite so fortunate. 
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Hotel Paradiso 


April 11, 1957 
Henry Miller’s Theatre 


A farce by Georges Feydeau and Maurice Desvallieres 
adapted from the French by Peter Glenville; presented by 
Richard Myers and Julius Fleischmann and the firm of 
Bowden, Barr and Bullock, by arrangement with Hardy W. 
Smith and H. M. Tennent, Ltd.; directed by Mr. Glenville, 
settings and costumes by Osbert Lancaster, production super- 
vised by Charles Lisanby. 


Tue Cast 
BONIFACE Bert Lahr 
ANGELIQUE Vera Pearce 
MARCELLE Angela Lansbury 
COT John Emery 
MAXIME Carleton Carpenter 
VICTOIRE Sondra Lee 
MARTIN Douglas Byng 


FIRST PORTER 

SECOND PORTER 
THIRD PORTER Fred Baker 
FOURTH PORTER Roy Johnson 
VIOLETTE Joan-Ellen Caine 


Neil Laurence 


Mark Lang 


MARGUERITE 


Nancy Devlin 


PAQUERETTE Patricia Fay 
PERVENCHE Helen Quarrier 
ANNIELLO Ronald Radd 
GEORGES James Bernard 
LADY Lucille Benson 
DUKE Horace Cooper 
TABU James Coco 


POLICE INSPECTOR BOUCARD 


George Tyne 








POLICEMEN Roy Johnson, Fred Beker, 


Neil Laurence 
General managers, Charles Mooney and Edward A. Blatt; 
production stage manager, Edmund Baylies; stage manager, 
Fred Baker; press representatives, Marian Byram and Phyllis 
Perlman. 


Writing in these pages a couple of months ago, 
adapter-director Peter Glenville (who is also a 
genius) made these pertinent observations about his 
farcical masterwork: “It is useless to watch Hotel 
Paradiso with a detached and dispassionate eye .. . 
You either succumb helplessly in your seat, or the 
play leaves you cold. Personally I am very partial 
to fairgrounds: I like to take my seat for the roller 
coaster or the House of Nonsense. . .” 

Move over, Glenville. 

It would take both a dispassionate eye and the 
memory of an elephant to set down the ramifications 
of the plot, though they are neatly gathered together 
in the final act. A bit too neatly, perhaps, for in 
wrapping up these intricacies, the piece loses some 
of its roller-coaster momentum. But this is like quib- 
bling over an unexpected tax rebate. What has gone 
before is a wildly funny compendium of most of the 
parlor-bedroom-and-bath jokes that were popular in 
Mack Sennett’s day, before films gained a speaking 
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voice and concurrently lost a wonderful flair for 
visual comedy. The focal point of the fun is one of 
those shady 1910 Parisian hotels where, as Ivor 
Brown once put it, “there is likely to be a cuckoo in 
every nest.” To it, on their separate ways, come a 
meek builder and a vacuous blonde who are assert- 
ing their independence from their respective spouses; Aa 
the blonde’s authoritative husband; and a mutual 7 
acquaintance, a stammering barrister with four ado- 
lescent daughters who look and act like something 
out of Madame Dubonnet’s finishing school in The 
Boy Friend. Everything is present but the Keystone 
Cops, and presently their counterparts from the a 
Parisian force arrive to compound the bedlam. a 

There is method in this madness, however—not - 
Stanislavsky’s or Strasberg’s upper-case variety, but a 
Glenville’s precision timing, which has much in com- a 
mon with that of a ballet master. The fine cast is " 
headed by Bert Lahr (the builder), Vera Pearce ‘ 
(his wife), Angela Lansbury (the blonde), John bs 
Emery (her husband) and Douglas Byng (the bar- be 
rister), and they are all wonderfully adept at their ; 
pratfalls. The method of this perfect period produc- 
tion also extends to the evocative incidental music 
and Osbert Lancaster’s settings and costumes, which = 
are done in cartoon style. Hotel Paradise is, in fact, 
a cartoon—a more animated one than Hollywood Sa 
ever conceived. 
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Bert Lahr is at the center of this triangle situation. John 
Emery is the less-than-understanding husband, and Angela 
Lansbury the put-upon wife. 
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March 27, 1957 
New York City Center 
(Moved April 9 to the Adelphi Theatre) 


A revival of the musical play with book and lyrics by 
Alan Jay Lerner, music by Frederick Loewe; presented by 
the New York City Center Light Opera Company (Jean Dal- 
rymple, director), directed by George H. Englund, dances 
by Agnes de Mille (restaged by James Jamieson), settings 
by Oliver Smith, costumes by Paul duPont, lighting by Peggy 
Clark, musical direction by Julius Rudel; associate conductor, 
Samuel Matlovsky; assistant to Miss Dalrymple, Alan Green. 


Tue Cast 
TOMMY ALBRIGHT 
JEFF DOUGLAS 


David Atkinson 
Scott McKay 
Elliott Sullivan 
Matt Mattox 
Guy Gordon 
John Dorrin 
Russell Gaige 
Virginia Oswald 


ARCHIE BEATON 
HARRY BEATON 
ANGUS MACGUFFIE 
SANDY DEAN 
ANDREW MACLAREN 
FIONA MACLAREN 
JEAN MAC LAREN 
MEG BROCKIE 
CHARLIE DALRYMPLE 
MAGGIE ANDERSON 
MR. LUNDIE 
SWORD DANCERS 


Virginia Bosler 
Helen Gallagher 
Robert Rounseville 
Lidija Franklin 
John C. Becher 
Glenn Olson 

Keith Willis 

Jack Emrek 

Sloan Simpson 
Duncan MacGaskill 


SINGERS: Jennie Andrea, June Buckner, Marilyn Cooper, 
Dori Davis, Julia Gerace, Patricia Hall, Jean Maggio, Maria 
Martell, Sheila Mathews, Mary Thompson, Robert Atherton, 
Don Becker, Norris Brannstrom, Austin Colyer, Arthur Dilks, 
John Dorrin, Peter Held, Vincent MacMahon, William Nahr, 
Stanley Page 


FRANK 
JANE ASHTON 
BAGPIPER 


’ 


The trio in the foreground had a major hand in the success 
of this revival, which proved so popular that it moved to 
the Adelphi Theatre (recently reclaimed from television) 
following the two-week City Center stand. Left to right: 
Robert Rounseville, Virginia Oswald and David Atkinson. 


ALIX JEFFRY 


DANCERS: Jeanna Belkin, Pat Birsh, Anne Boley, Ann 
Crowell, Geralyn Donald, Dorothy Etheridge, Rosemary 
Jourdan, Evelyn Taylor, Mona Jo Tritsch, Robert Barnett, 
Anthony Blum, Jim Brusock, Walter Georgov, Charles 
McCraw, Glenn Olson, Ray Pointer, Keith Willis, Emmanuel 
Winston. 


General manager, Buford Armitage; company manager, 
Ed Haas; production stage manager, Bernard Gersten; stage 


Brigadoon 


manager, John Maxtone-Graham; press representative, Tom 


Trenkle. 


Nine years before they entered into the current 
partnership with Shaw, which now appears to be 
more secure than several royal matches, and a great 
deal more solvent, Alan Lerner and Frederick Loewe 
wrote this enchanting musical play. The City Center 
production, the show’s third in New York, reflected 
credit on all concerned—and there are always plenty 
concerned about the well-being of the estimable 
house on 55th Street, and especially its breadwinning 
programs such as the spring musicals. Brigadoon was 
a splendid choice for the cycle, viewed from either 
side of the box office. It is a standard-repertory, meat- 
and-potatoes item by now: and it has an enduring 
freshness that is the antithesis of mere commercial- 
ism. It is unlikely that any previous offering had as 
strong a cast, however. When you hear a tenor of 
the stature of Robert Rounseville singing the some- 
what less than exalted role of the bridegroom, for 
example, you realize the depth of this company. He 
was first-rate, and so were David Atkinson, always 
a capable baritone but not always a dependable sing- 
ing actor; Scott McKay, and the three feminine 
principals, Virginia Oswald, Helen Gallagher and 
Virginia Bosler. Well might these young ladies have 
been highly proficient, when you recall that they 
practically grew up with the show. The dances 
seemed to have as much charm and variety as ever, 
led by Miss Bosler and Lidija Franklin (both in their 
original roles) and Matt Mattox. There is a line in 
Lerner’s moving libretto which makes the point that 
miracles require faith. His book and lyrics, and 
Loewe’s score have made confirmed believers of a 
good many of us. 
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The Merry Widow 


April 10, 1957 
New York City Center 


A revival of the operetta with music by Franz Lehar, new 
book by Sidney Sheldon and Ben Roberts, lyrics by Adrian 
Ross; presented by the New York City Center Light Opera 
Company (Jean Dalrymple, director), directed by Felix 
Brentano, choreography by George Balanchine (restaged by 
Edward Brinkman), musical direction by Michael Kuttner, 
settings by George Jenkins, costumes by Paul duPont, light- 
ing by Peggy Clark; assistant to Miss Dalrymple, Alan Green. 


Tue Cast 
THE KING 
POPOFF 
CASCADA 
NATALIE 
KHADJA 
OLGA BARDINI 
GENERAL BARDINI 
NOVAKOVICH 
JOLIDON 
GUESTS 


Jose Duval 
Melville Cooper 
Alex Alexander 

Helena Scott 
C. K. Alexander 
Lucy Hillary 
George Lipton 
Lewis Brooks 
Jim Hawthorne 
Sonja Savig 
Casper Roos 
NISH Norman Budd 
SONIA Marta Eggerth 
ST. BRIOCHE Warde Donovan 
DANILO Jan Kiepura 
CLO-CLO Monique Van Vocren 
GASTON Jose Duval 
PREMIERE DANSEUSE Mary Ellen Moylan 
PREMIER DANSEUR Michael Maule 
BALLERINA Paula Lloyd 
SINGERS: Jeanne Anderson, Josephine Annunciata, Carol 
Day, June House, Claudine Manson, Sonja Savig, Jan Speers, 
Barbara Saxby, Yolanda Vasquez, Chs. O. Aschmann, Jr., 
Alan Cole, Wendell Grey, David London, Jack McMinn, 
Mitchell May, Casper Roos, David Smith, Marvin Solley. 


DANCERS: Ann Barry, Marilyn d’Honau, Ruby Herndon, 
Joan Kruger, Eloise Milton, Charlotte Rae, John Grigas, Scott 
Hunter, William Inglis, Bill Miller, Richard Monahan, Bob 
St. Clair. 

LACKEYS: Bruce Blaine, James Feeney, Eben Snow. 

General manager, Buford Armitage; company manager, Ed 


Haas; stage manager, John Maxtone-Graham; press repre- 
sentative, Tom Trenkle. 


There may be persons who go to see this fifty-two- 
year-old classic for basic reasons other than to hear 
the music, but those persons are on their own, so far 
as we are concerned. The music is at least a minor 
masterpiece in its own right, and seldom has it 
sounded better than in this revival. Veteran theatre- 
goers are fond of dropping the names of Donald Brian 
and Ethel Jackson, stars of the first American pro- 
duction, whenever the show is mentioned, and Jan 
Kiepura and Marta Eggerth, the pair in this revival, 
are highly esteemed too. But we have a perverse 
notion that the boys in the orchestra pit and a gentle- 
man who never appeared in any production of this 
operetta—Lehar, himself—are the only really indis- 
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pensable parties involved. Just to hear the overture 
played by an orchestra able to do it justice is worth 
a great deal (certainly the price of admission at these 
bargain rates). There were other compensations in 
this case, to be sure. The dances were one; George 
Balanchine’s choreography has a great deal of life 
and variety, and it certainly bears a large part of the 
burden in keeping the Widow merry these days. The 
production was reasonably lavish, and it was ade- 
quately sung by Kiepura, Eggerth and Jim Haw- 
thorne. Melville Cooper was as dryly amusing in the 
Popoff role as he was in the 1943 Broadway revival, 
and Mary Ellen Moylan, Michael Maule and Paula 
Lloyd were accomplished as the leading dancers. The 
libretto has been revised, which was certainly a good 
idea; and of course the music remains a powerful 
factor, both in lubricating the more creaking stretches 
of the book, and getting us into a mood to accept 
what, in polite terms, is referred to as the plot’s per- 
iod charm. An outdoor setting on a balmy night is 
almost a necessity for a complete working of the 
spell. But then, not many outdoor productions have 
adornments of the stature of Monique Van Vooren 


as Clo-Clo. 


Auddar XTIV 


The revival marked the fiftieth anniversary of the American 
premiére of Lehar’s durable operetta. In the foreground 
(left to right): Marta Eggerth, Norman Budd, Jan Kiepura 
and Melville Cooper. 
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MM faaan 


by Ward Morehouse 


The stage director has become a great specialist in the American theatre. His importance in the 
theatrical scene has increased immeasurably during the past thirty years. In play production of the 
1950’s the director is generally quite as much a factor in the success of a play as is the author or the 
leading actor. In the years before the theatre’s great awakening with the emergence of Eugene O’Neill, 
such stage-wise men as David Belasco and Winthrop Ames, Arthur Hopkins and Winchell Smith, Wil- 
liam Gillette and Harley Granville-Barker were putting on the Broadway projects, but in those years 
there was scant emphasis on the direction of a play. 

Nowadays playgoers are as conscious of the credit line, “staged by—,” as they are of the credits 
of authorship. Such men as Joshua Logan and Garson Kanin, George Abbott and Harold Clurman, 
Herman Shumlin and Reginald Denham have brought such skill and perception into their work that 
the prestige of the director has become comparable to that of any star. 

Take the case of Elia (Gadg) Kazan, born as Elia Kazanjoglou in the small town of Kadi-keu, 
Turkey, a suburb of Istanbul. Here’s an ex-actor who could have gone on to an enduring stardom had 
he chosen to remain an actor. He gave a memorable performance as the gangster Eddie Fuseli in 
Clifford Odets’ Golden Boy during the 1937-38 season. Then suddenly he decided to go in for direction 
(he had had such yearnings for some years), and since that time his limitless talents have been con- 
centrated on the staging of such plays as Deep Are the Roots, A Streetcar Named Desire, Death of a 
Salesman, Tea and Sympathy and Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. And to the making of some outstanding films. 


LEFT TO RIGHT: Producer-director Kazan (center) enjoys the guitar playing of Jeff Best, one of the Face in the Crowd 
actors, during a break in the film’s production. Cinematographer Harry Stradling is between Best and Kazan; at far right: 
Andy Griffith, the star. One of Kazan’s foremost successes as director came in Death of a Salesman, which also is one 
of his favorite plays. These four principals of the original cast are (left to right): Mildred Dunnock, Lee J. Cobb, 
Arthur Kennedy and Cameron Mitchell. One of Kazan’s final appearances as actor came in 1940, when he played the 
sinister Ficsur in the Broadway revival of Liliom. He is shown with Burgess Meredith, who had the title role. The 
production marked Ingrid Bergman’s New York stage debut. 





Leading roles in Kazan’s 

A Face in the Crowd are played by 
this stage pair—Patricia Neal 

and Andy Griffith. The latter makes 
his film debut in this story of 

a vagrant who becomes a top 
television personality with 

the aid of an attractive girl. 


Gadg Kazan runs his lean fingers through his thick black hair as he talks, and as he goes along 
about the theatre he speaks with increasing excitement. “Me?” he says, looking you straight in the eye. 
“T like pictures, but I’m a New Yorker and it’s my dream to get pictures made in New York and 
vicinity (a dream that was realized with his award-winning On the Waterfront). The same people, 
actors and directors, should be doing both stage and screen simultaneously. Only in this country do 
we have players who come out on the stage one season, make a hit, get signed up by Hollywood and 
disappear from the theatre forever. I’m not a Hollywood refugee. I’ve done pictures out there and I 
suppose I’ll do more, but whenever I go to the Coast I don’t even unpack. I have a wife and children 
and property in New York City and in Connecticut. I’m a lousy New Yorker. 

“Funny, but some of the best people in the theatre are not writing for it. But they'll be back— 
I hope. The theatre is still there. It takes longer to make a playwright than it does a screen writer; 
playwrights develop through trial and error. That’s why when you lose a good one to the pictures it 
comes as a real loss. Robert Ardrey, who did Thunder Rock, should be writing for the stage, but I 
don’t think he ever will again. His interest has shifted to the novel and the motion picture. I don’t 
think he plans a play. Clifford Odets is one of the biggest talents our theatre has ever had and I truly 
hope that he will come back from Hollywood and write for the stage. He has genuine money problems 
and personal problems, and I’m not scornful of these. He has several fine plays planned, and all I hope 
is that he’ll get to them soon. I love him with all my heart. . . . We still have some good ones around. 
Moss Hart has great talent, and my hope is that he will return to writing very soon. Tennessee Williams 
is a first-class human being. He’s the hardest working man I ever met. He works every day of his life; 
that’s his reason for living. He wrote a distinguished and beautiful play in A Streetcar Named Desire. 
I think that his Glass Menagerie is just as good a play as Streetcar. It’s just different in kind, but it is 
just as true and just as earthy, even. 

“I always thought that Jessica Tandy was great in Streetcar, playing a part that was about as long 
as Hamlet. That role of Blanche would have been wonderful for Jeanne Eagels. Who could ever for- 
get Eagels? . . . Actors are funny people. I love them. I often wonder what George M. Cohan would 
have done with the part of Willy Loman in Death uf a Salesman. I think he would have been great, just 
great. Lee Cobb was the deepest of the Willys. Paul Muni was very good indeed. There was something 
of a Chaplinesque quality in his performance. He is a man of unique talent and I not only admire him 
a great deal, but I feel terribly warm towards him. Tommy Mitchell was a bit on the Irish side, and 
there was a certain slyness in his performance, but he was very effective. The London audiences were 
much more impressed by Death of a Salesman than those of New York were, but Londoners were less 
moved by it. I like those London playgoers; they come to the theatre play-hungry. I was an actor in 
London in Golden Boy, if anybody can remember back that far. It was some time after Gilbert Miller 
gave up acting.” 

Kazan’s fingers were again in his own wavy hair. (He has been told that he looks like a taxi driver, 
and he says there is a great deal of truth in that observation.) He caressed his Scotch and soda, 
chewed a slice of lemon peel, and was again talking: “Binkie Beaumont is the best producer in London. 
Nobody else is even close. He’s the whole theatre—a great guy and completely honest. He has a great 
organization and he sometimes produces twelve shows in a year. Kermit (continued on page 90) 
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A colloquy between 


Eugene O'Neill and 
Oliver M. Sayler 


SCENE—Peaked Hill Bar, Provincetown, Mass. 
TIME—Midsummer, 1921 


THE CRITIC: I wonder whether you have ever 
faced the responsibility of the artist in the theatre, 
the responsibility of becoming, if possible, what Gor- 
don Craig has defined as the artist of the theatre. 
Take a look at yourself. More than any of our play- 
wrights, you are perfecting your mastery of the craft 
of the dramatic author. But what do you know of 
the other crafts of your profession? What are you 
doing to equip yourself to carry through to their full 
realization—on a stage before an audience — the 
dreams that you dream? 

Craig, you know, insists that the artist of the 
theatre, when he comes, must be “capable of invent- 
ting and rehearsing a play: of writing any necessary 
music: capable of designing and superintending the 
construction of both scenery and costume; and of 
inventing such machinery as is needed and the light- 
ing that is to be used.” 

Now, it seems to me that as a playwright, you are 
in a position very like that of the scenic designer. 
As those who follow the affairs of the theatre may 
recall, Robert Edmond Jones recently expressed his 
doubts on this point in these words: “What are the 
designers of scenery who have caught the spirit of 
the new theatre going to do? Must we quit for a 
while and sit back and wait for the producers to 
catch up with us?” And my answer was: “No. That’s 
no solution. You yourselves will simply have to 
learn to produce.” To produce, my dear O’Neill, in 
the broadest sense of the word—to devise the dra- 
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matic action and! then With intelligence won through. 
experience to direct, fi actually to carry out, all 
the interweaving prgcesses by™Which that action 

comes to life-in a theatre. 
The superman of the the. 

e’s, a too-rigorous ideal for the 

the present, working undeg in- 

finite handicaps. The artist, until he grows phany 
planes beyond and above his present power of con- 
centration, will only achieve—at best—a harmonious 
mediocrity by the attempt to become protean creator. 
Jack-of-all-trades, he will lose his mastership of the 
one—like Gordon Craig himself. In a quaking, hectic 
age it is difficult enough for the artist to conserve his 

soul and hew to his own line. 


THE CRITIC: But what else are you achieving now 
except a rather superior mediocrity? I grant you 
may, with fortune, approximate your dream with the 
assistance of Arthur Hopkins as producer and Robert 
Jones as designer and Ben-Ami or John Barrymore 
as interpreting actor. But you will only approximate 
it. Just as Hopkins and Jones and the rest will ap- 
proximate theirs. Each one of you will have to study 
more closely the craft of the others before you can 
fully achieve. Perhaps even then you will work to- 
gether as you do now—in much the same relation- 
ship. But you will understand each other better, to 
the advantage of the unity of your art. And one of 
you—it doesn’t matter much which—will have the 
guiding hand in each particular work of art you 
produce. 


THE PLAYWRIGHT: Speaking from a playwright’s 
angle, though, I cannot imagine myself writing a play 
and at the same time seeing it—creating it—from the 
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standpoint of the scenic artist, the director, etc. Yet 
if I were creative in all these crafts, I would be 
bedeviled by each and all at every moment of cre- 
ation. The necessary compromises within myself at 
this point might result in an unprecedented unity in 
the production—i.e., the produced play—but I am 
sure the inner spiritual and psychological unity of 
the written play as a thing in itself would be de- 
stroyed. Would I not be tempted to write my play, 
partly at least, for an end outside itself—for my 
theatre instead of any theatre, the dream theatre, 
no theatre at all? After all, is not the written play 
a thing? Is not Hamlet, seen in the dream theatre 
of the imagination as one reads, a greater play than 
Hamlet interpreted even by a perfect production? 
The latter would lack the unity of the first. If Shake- 
speare could have played the part of Hamlet, he 
could never have written it. The “not to be” in the 
soliloquy would never have occurred to him. 


THE CRITIC: Don’t 


rather far afield? You’re questioning the whole posi- 


you think you’re roaming 


tion of the theatre as an art inferior to literature. 
And that’s wide of the point. Besides, I don’t believe 
you really think it is inferior, or you wouldn’t be 
working in it. Besides, too, why shouldn’t you write 
for your theatre if it were a better theatre than any 
other? 
THE PLAYWRIGHT: Yes, I suppose I am shooting 
beside the mark. Your superman, of course, would 
be a perfect unity within himself of the artist of the 
theatre and have no trouble with himself. What I am 
driving at, though, is that you hold out an ideal many 
generations beyond the horizon -of an age noted for 
its paradoxical japery in being short on concentration 
Let your God first become 
Shooting at stars is an 


but long on specialization 

man if he would save us 
amiable dreamer’s pastime but here we must needs 
prove our marksmanship by some target—oh, way 
far off still 
strongest. 

THE CRITIC: But isn’t Craig’s target within sight? 
Surely he has made it concrete and definite enough 
Your artist 5f the theatre has simply to conceive of 
the theatre as a single, unified art, instead of a patch- 
work of several arts, and prepare himself to under- 
stand and control all its elements, no matter which 
he chooses to carry out with his own hands. 

THE PLAYWRIGHT: Let us peer at the gospel 
according to Nietzsche and we will find what I mean 
What is the step to the Superman? The Higher Man 
Yes, I can almost hear the birth cry of the Higher 
Man in the theatre. There is a goal, blessedly diffi- 
cult And what Well, 
remember I speak with a playwright’s bias—not so 


but within 


range of our farsighted 


of attainment will he be? 
much from egotism as from a desire to make my case 
clear by stating in terms I understand the best. Well, 
the Higher Man of the theatre will be a playwright, 
say. He will have his own theatre for his own plays 
as Strindberg had his Intimate Theatre in Stock- 
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holm. He will have grouped around him as fellow 
workers in that theatre the most imaginative of all 
the artists in the different crafts. In no sense will he 
be their master, except his imagination of his work 
He will 
tell them the inner meaning and spiritual significance 
of his play as revealed to him. He will explain the 
truth—the unity—underlying his conception. And 
then all will work together to express that unity. The 
playwright will not interfere except where he sees 
the harmony of his imaginative whole is threatened 
Rather, he will learn from his associates, help them 
to set their imaginations free as they help to find in 
the actual theatre a medium ever-broadening in 


will be the director of their imaginations. 


agiy 


Pauline Lord in the 


Christie, 


title role of 


O'Neill's 


her 


Eugene Anna 
memorable 
November 2, 1921, as the 
first attraction at the Vanderbilt Theatre in New York. Now 


during the current season, there is a new musical. New Gir] 


one of the foremost successes of 


career The produc tion 


opened 
in Town, based on the O'Neill play 


which even his seventh last solitude may hope to 
speak and be interpreted. And soon all of these 
would be Higher Men of the theatre. 

THE CRITIC: That all sounds very well. And it is 
more than I hoped you would admit when you began. 
THE PLAYWRIGHT: But first the Higher Play- 
wright is needed, he with the seventh last solitude to 


express. Alas, he is of next (continued on page 86) 
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New Girl in Town 
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DANCE: The choreography in New Girl in Town 
aged the d € f The Pajama Game, Damn 
Yankees and with Je e Robt for Bells 
Are Ringing. TI equer f he pe . 
r production number Rx Yer S L Uy 
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Chris 


Anna: It ood to -se¢ 


ry\ HIS NEW MUSICAL based on Eugene O’Neill’s 
l Anna Christie, Pulitzer Prize winner of the 
1921-22 season, has been equipped with a turn-of- 
the-century setting and a cast headed by Gwen Ver- 
don (Anna), Thelma Ritter (Marthy), George Wal- 
lace (Matt) and Cameron Prud’homme (Chris). It 
is the third theatrical venture of the producing team 
of Frederick Brisson, Robert E. Griffith and Harold 
S. Prince (previously represented by The Pajama 
Game and Damn Yankees). It marks the seventy- 
fifth Broadway show George Abbott has directed 
(he also wrote the musical’s book), the first appear- 





ance of Thelma Ritter in a Broadway musical, the 
Broadway debuts of composer-lyricist Bob Merrill 
and designer Rouben Ter-Arutunian. New Girl in 
Town brought a new high in theatre prices: $9.20 
for orchestra divans (the first nine rows on Friday 
and Saturday nights), and is the fourth O’Neill work 
on the boards in New York during the current 
season. © 


EMBRACE: In a drunken moment, Chris tries to make up his 
difference with Marthy, whom he shunned when his daughter 
came to town 


Chris: You lookin’ pooty nice today, Marthy 


Marthy: Leave me be—you terrible disgusting creature 
(Thelma Ritter and Cameron Prudhomme) 





RETURN Disillusioned by knowledge of Anna's past life, 
Matt leaves the water front and returns after a year 


Chris: Anna don't vant see you no more 
Matt: I didn't say she did. I'm just askin’ how is she, that's all 


(George Wallace and Cameron Prud'homme) 


MEETIN After being falsely informed by Chris that Anna 
has married, Matt finds that she has been working on a farm 
Anna rebukes her father in no uncertain terms 


Chris: Dot not nice vay to talk. Vat people tink dey hear 
you talk to fadder like dat? 


(Cameron Prudhomme, Gwen Verdon, George Wallace) 


SONG: Chris and girls of the water front sing “Ven I Valse.” 
Music and lyrics in the show are by Bob Merrill, the first he 
has written for a Broadway production. No stranger to pop- 
ular music, he had previously written “Doggie in the Window” 
and “Make Yourself Comfortable.’ 
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. { OMANCE: Anna and seaman Matt discover they're in love 
. ; ee ese \ Anna: What's the use of kidding myself different. Sure, I love 
: you, Matt And I ain't loved a man in my life 
mating before. You can always believe that no matter what 


happens 


(Gwen Verdon and George Wallace) 
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Patate, one of the hits of the: season 
is also one of the. top successes of 
playwright Marcel Achard’s career. Pierre 


’ Dux (center) had the central role 


and alsOMdirected this comedy about hate 


’ disguised as friendship. Producer 


Gilbert Miller has announced plans for 


. a Broadway version during the. 


1957-58 season 


Jean Anouilh’s latest play, Pauvre. Bitos 

s a seathing study of a modern 
Robespierre—a man who appears first as ° 
famed hunter. af wartime collaboratorss, 
then as Robespierre himself in a 
Revolutionary setting. Its bitterness is 
directed both at revolutionaries of the 
past. and the more recent “résistants © 


story on following page 
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by Thomas Quinn Curtiss 


Just before the first World War, Bernard Shaw, angered by the indifferent reception accorded 
his plays in France (they had appeared, one and all, in the most ludicrous and clumsy translations made 
by a pair of Belgian Socialists who were his personal friends) , wrote that the Paris theatre was the most 
provincial in the world. This charge was as baseless then as it would be today, for at the very moment 
of the Shavian attack, Parisian playgoers were enthusiastically welcoming the Diaghilev ballet, the operas 
of Richard Strauss, the no plays from Japan, the plays of Maeterlinck and D’Annunzio, the Antoine 
productions of Ibsen, Strindberg and Hauptmann, the dancing of Isadora Duncan, and such Broadway 
blossoms as Peg o’ My Heart and Alias Jimmy Valentine, both adapted by Yves Mirande. 

Contrary to the accusation by Shaw, the Paris theatre remains the most cosmopolitan in the world, 
ever eager to place before its public the best from abroad. Its 1956-57 season concluded appropriately 
with the fourth of the city’s international drama festivals, which is bringing such diverse attractions as 
the Belgrade Opera and Opera ballet companies, the Berliner Ensemble, the Schiller Theatre troupe 
from Berlin, Sir Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh in the Stratford Memorial Theatre production of 
Titus Andronicus, the No Theatre of Tokyo, the Bucharest Marionette Theatre, O’Neill’s Long Day’s 
Journey into Night with its Broadway cast, the Habimah company from Tel Aviv, Piscator’s version 
of William Faulkner’s first play, Requiem for a Nun, and Vittorio Gassman in Alfieri’s Oreste. 

Few of the established Gallic playwrights were idle during the regular season. Marcel Achard 
had one of the greatest successes of his long career with Patate, a pungent study of an oafish fellow 
who has failed at everything and longs to destroy his old friend who has prospered. Pierre Dux, recently 
the high-minded Cyrano de Bergerac, displayed his extraordinary versatility in bringing the central char- 
acter to raucous life. 

Jean Anouilh’s new play, Pauvre Bitos, is a scathing caricature of modern France in which a low- 
born Communist deputy, mocked at a French Revolution masquerade supper by aristocrats who suffered 
at his hands at the time of the liberation, is shown to be even viler than his enemies before the final cur- 
tain. It has an exciting first act. It also had an exciting first night. At the premiére a journalist of the 
left, stung by the play’s implications, pleaded with the audience to create a disturbance that would halt 
the performance. He found no followers, but the next morning the critics, too, objected to “the sordid 
mud bath,” and Jean-Jacques Gauthier of Le Figaro suggested that Anouilh return to the sort of dramas 
he wrote at the outset of his career. The public, however, refused to accept the critical verdict, and the 
play ran throughout the season. “What a failure for the critics,” remarked the author, on examining the 
box-office receipts. 

L’Oeuf by Félicien Marceau is another blast at the hypocrisy of the modern world, though its 
laughter is less bitter than that of Anouilh. In this a young man seeks to penetrate the eggshell that 
hides the secrets of society, and finds himself accepted only after he has committed murder. L’Oeuf 
was mounted at the Atelier in a manner that recalled the American production of Beggar on Horse- 
back, and Jacques Duby scored a personal triumph as the questing beginner, though Marceau’s second 
act does not match the brilliance of his first. 

André Roussin’s La Mamma, based on an Italian novel, has a Sicilian background and concerns an 
impotent bridegroom and his worried mother; it was carried into the hit class by the irresistible Elvire 
Popesco, who played the mother. Virginie by Michel André deals with two young navigators pestered 
by two shipwrecked ladies whom they rescue. (continued on page 88) 
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Left to right 


In L’Oeuf playwright Félicien Marceau 
has taken a blast at the hypocrisy of the 
modern world. Jacques Duby (extreme 
left) had the central role, that of a ruthless 
opportunist who begins his rise by 


stealing his employer’s money, then 


succeeds in getting his wife’s lover accused 
of a murder committed by himself. 


Elvire Popesco (seated, center) was a 
major factor in the success of 

André Roussin’s La Mamma, which is 
based on an Italian novel. The play 

has a Sicilian background and deals with 
an impotent bridegroom and his 

worried mother. The star gave a dynamic 
performance in the role of the highly 
resourceful mother. 


The noted Italian actor-playwright 
Eduardo de Filippo was represented in 
Paris by a comedy about Neapolitan life, 
and successfully so. Sacrés Fantomes 
presented Henri Guisol (left) in the 
leading role of a ne’er-do-well who 
becomes the tenant of a haunted apartment, 
then mistakes his wife’s lover for a ghost. 


William Faulkner’s Requiem for a Nun 
continues to attract the attention of 
European producers. In a translation by 
Albert Camus, it had a Parisian 

offering during the current season with 
this trio in principal roles. Left to right: 
Marc Cassot, Catherine Sellers (as 

the heroine Temple) and Michel Auclair. 


One of the more notable events of 

the Parisian musical stage during the 
1956-57 season was this operetta 

about night life in Montmartre—Irma 

la Douce. Colette Renard is pictured 

with a string of her admirers in the 
charming work. Marguerite Monnot wrote 
the music, and the libretto is by 
Alexandre Breffort. 


Robert Anderson’s drama Tea and 
Sympathy was one of the American works 
which had sizable runs on the Parisian 
stage. Ingrid Bergman, pictured with 

Yves Vincent, had the key role of the 
understanding wife of a boarding school 
housemaster, the part created on 
Broadway by Deborah Kerr during 

the 1953-54 season. 
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GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 


A castle on a German hill is theatre. So is West 
Berlin, the phoenix rising from the rubble left by the 
still-incomprehensible power of modern war. In an 
atmosphere in which the imagination is thus worked 
upon, travelers with a theatrical sense will be glad 
to find stage fare ready. It can vary. Peer Gynt with 
rubber-fronded trolls may make an American woman 


say, “But this is Peter Pan with feathers.” Then Les- 
sing’s play Nathan the Wise, about a Jew, an Arab 


INTERNATIONES—-ROY BERNARD 


The foyer of the Schiller Theatre in Berlin is quite 
a production in itself. “The Schiller Theatre is the 
kind of house that makes playgoing a pleasure in 
many German towns,” correspondent Harry Gilroy 


points out 
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One of the leading German ensem- 
bles of the present day is that of 


Bochum, whose home base is this 


modern structure. Under Hans Schal- 
la’s direction, the troupe has repre- 
sented West Germany at the Paris 


drama festival. 


and a Crusader, may seem of the moment and mo- 
mentous. In ‘any case it is theatre. 

It is possible to see the sights of Germany, and on 
the same tour to take in a play, opera, ballet or con- 
cert every night. Theatres—straight theatres—oper- 
ate in seventy-five towns, mostly seven nights a week 
on a repertory basis. In a year 150 plays receive at 
least fifty performances each. About a hundred 
musical works attain the same exposure. Even the 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 


One striking characteristic of German theatre is its decen- 
tralization. Such an imposing structure as Das Rokoko- 
theater (Rococo Theatre) is located in Schwetzingen. It 
was built in 1752 and restored twenty years ago. 
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by Harry Gilroy 


dubious performances can still furnish amusement, 
especially to vacationers sparkling with Moselle or 
Rhine wine and comforted by a ticket price half of 
Broadway’s. 

Favored plays of recent years from Britain, France 
and the United States are in the repertory. Also clas- 
sics of the past from all the world. Then there are 
fine plays from German literature, and from the same 
source some howling freaks. Directors have annual 
budgets, actors under contract, audiences bound by 
annual subscription—so sometimes they grab on the 
script shelf just to keep spieling along. 

For Americans who know only a few German 
words, the silliest plays have a virtue. Directors have 
an operatic sense of spectacle. When they put on 
something unbelievably quaint they do it for the 
diverting stage effects possible. Fortunately the same 
skill often points up classics, and the language bar- 
rier is also surmounted by clarity of thought and 
intensity of emotion. 


JLSE BUHS 
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A traveler who knows some German and wants to 
be discriminating should hunt up the good theatre 
ensembles. Here a director signs a company of 
players for a year’s work. He puts them through 
fifteen or twenty plays in a season of eleven months. 
The players become true professionals, and perform- 
ances acquire the unity of good teamwork. 

One first-rate company is at Bochum. This is a 
Ruhr town of coal mines and steel plants. Its theatre 
is a clean wedge of red brick, brass and glass with 





The Diary of Anne Frank is enjoying wide popularity 
t Ger \.: This versian ‘of the highly suc- 


ounted by Boleslaw Barlog 
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HEINZ KOESTER, COPYRIGHT 


HEINZ KOESTER, COPYRIGHT 


a sensibly large parking place across the way. It is 
the kind of planning for comfort you come to associ- 
ate with the postwar German theatre. Inside, there is 
a man capable of planning for artistry in the theatre 
—Hans Schalla, an actor in his day and now a direc- 
tor who develops actors. He believes in getting them 
young and keeping them. His actors have contracts 
running from six to ten years. He loves to bring them 
along through role after role and help them mature 
I saw Much Ado About Nothing at the Bochum the- 
atre. Only one set was used, an imaginative dispos- 
ition of beautifully turned wooden columns that 
created the sense of being the palace of the Duke of 


O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into Night has had a Berlin 
presentation during the current season. The role of the 
mother was played by Grete Mosheim, recently seen in New 
York in a leading role in The Threepenny Opera. 


The 1957 production of Strindberg’s The Dream Play at the 
Theater am Kurfurstendamm, Berlin. It is one of four works 
from this playhouse scheduled for presentation at the Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre in London this month. 


aa 
- 
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Messina. A shaft of golden light angling from the top 
of the stage bathed the scene in Mediterranean sun- 
shine. Velvet costumes and a subtle rhythm in the 
grouping of actors produced the effect of a series of 
medieval frescoes. Shakespeare came from the actors 
with the ease of everyday conversation, yet there was 


a tang of poetry. The (continued on page 89) 


Not all the stage works in Germany’s capital are translations 
of relatively modern plays originating outside Germany. 
Lessing’s eighteenth-century Nathan the Wise recently was 
given this production at the Schiller 
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THE COMPLETE TEXT OF: 


In this provocative, prize-winning play (recipient of the 
Pulitzer Prize and the Drama Critics Circle Award for 1954- 
55) are two third acts—the first Act III. as Tennessee Wil- 
liams wrote it before the play went into rehearsals, the second 
Act IIL. as Williams wrote it during production, which was 
the version used on Broadway and on tour. The author offers 
a “Note of Explanation” for both third acts which you will 
find inserted between these acts. He ends the explanation 
with this comment: “It may be that Cat number one would 
have done just as well, or nearly, as Cat number two; it’s an 
interesting question. At any rate, with the publication of 
both third acts, the reader can, if he wishes, make up his own 
mind about it.” 


Copyright 1955 by Tennessee Williams. 


All rights reserved, including the right of reproduction in 
whole or in part in any form. 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF, being fully protected under 
the copyright laws of the United States of America, the 
British Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and all 
other countries of the Copyright Union, and other countries 
of the world, is subject to royalty. All rights, including pro- 
fessional, amateur, motion-picture, recitation, lecturing, public 
reading, radio broadcasting, television, and the rights of trans- 
lation into foreign languages are strictly reserved. Particular 
emphasis is laid on the question of readings, permission for 
which must be secured from the author’s representative, 
Audrey Wood, MCA Artists, Ltd., 598 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Tennessee Williams (left) at a rehearsal of Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof with Barbara Bel Geddes, Buri Ives and Elia 
Kazan (back to camera). 


Photographs by Roderick MacArthur 
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CAT 


on 


a 
hot 
tin 

roof 


by Tennessee Williams 


Cat on a Hot Tin Roof was presented at 
the Morosco Theatre in New York on 
March 24, 1955, by the Playwrights’ 
Company. It was directed by Elia Ka- 
zan; the sets were designed by Jo Miel- 
ziner, and the costumes by Lucinda 
Ballard. The cast was as follows: 


LACEY 
SOOKEY 
MARGARET 
BRICK 

MAE 

GOOPER 

BIG MAMA 
DIXIE 

BUSTER 
SONNY 

TRIXIE 

BIG DADDY 
REVEREND TOOKER 
DOCTOR BAUGH 
DAISY 
BRIGHTIE 
SMALL 


Maxwell Glanville 
Musa Williams 
Barbara Bel Geddes 
Ben Gazzara 
Madeleine Sherwood 
Pat Hingle 

Mildred Dunnock 
Pauline Hahn 
Darryl Richard 
Seth Edwards 
Janice Dunn 

Burl Ives 

Fred Stewart 

R. G. Armstrong 
Eva Vaughan Smith 
Brownie McGhee 
Sonny Terry 
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NOTES FOR THE DESIGNER 


The set is the bed-sitting-room of a 
plantation home in the Mississippi Delta. 
It is along an upstairs gallery which 
probably runs around the entire house; 
it has two pairs of very wide doors 
opening onto the gallery, showing white 
balustrades against a fair summer sky 
that fades into dusk and night during 
the course of the play, which occupies 
precisely the time of its performance, 
excepting, of course, the fifteen minutes 
of intermission. 

Perhaps the style of the room is not 
what you would expect in the home of 
the Delta’s biggest cotton-planter. It is 
Victorian with a touch of the Far East. 
It hasn’t changed much since it was oc- 
cupied by the original owners of the 
place, Jack Straw and Peter Ochello, a 
pair of old bachelors who shared this 
room all their lives together. In other 
words, the room must evoke some 
ghosts; it is gently and poetically 
haunted by a relationship that must 
have involved a tenderness which was 
uncommon. This may be irreleyant or 
unnecessary, but I once saw a repro- 
duction of a faded photograph of the 
verandah of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
home on that Samoan Island where he 
spent his last years, and there was a 
quality of tender light on weathered 
wood, such as porch furniture made of 
bamboo and wicker, exposed to tropical 
suns and tropical rains, which came to 
mind when I thought about the set for 
this play, bringing also to mind the 
grace and comfort of light, the reassur- 
ance it gives, on a late and fair after- 
noon in summer, the way that no mat- 
ter what, even dread of death, is gently 
touched and soothed by it. For the set 
is the background for a play that deals 
with human extremities of emotion, and 
it needs that softness behind it. 

The bathroom door, showing only 
pale-blue tile and silver towel racks, is 
in one side wall; the hall door in the 
opposite wall. Two articles of furniture 
need mention: a big double bed which 
staging should make a functional part 
of the set as often as suitable, the sur- 
face of which should be slightly raked 
to make figures on it seen more easily; 
and against the wall space between the 
two huge double doors upstage: a monu- 
mental monstrosity peculiar to our times, 
a huge console combination of radio- 
phonograph (Hi-Fi with three speakers) 
TV set and liquor cabinet, bearing and 
containing many glasses and bottles, all 
in one piece, which is a composition of 
muted silver tones, and the opalescent 
tones of reflecting glass, a chromatic link, 
this thing, between the sepia (tawny 
gold) tones of the interior and the cool 
(white and blue) tones of the gallery 
and sky. This piece of furniture (7!), 
this monument, is a very complete and 
compact little shrine to virtually all the 
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comforts and illusions behind which we 
hide from such things as the characters 
in the play are faced with... . 

The set should be far less realistic 
than I have so far implied in this de- 
scription of it, I think the walls below 
the ceiling should dissolve mysteriously 
into air; the set should be roofed by the 
sky; stars and moon suggested by traces 
of milky pallor, as if they were ob- 
served through a telescope lens out of 
focus. 

Anything else I can think of? Oh, yes, 
fanlights (transoms shaped like an open 
glass fan) above all the doors in the 
set, with panes of blue and amber, and 
above all, the designer should take as 
many pains to give the actors room to 
move about freely (to show their rest- 
lessness, their passion for breaking out) 
as if it were a set for a ballet. 

An evening in summer. The action is 
continuous, with two intermissions. 


ACT ONE 


At the rise of the curtain someone is 
taking a shower in the bathroom, the 
door of which is half open. A pretty 
young woman, with anxious lines in her 
face, enters the bedroom and crosses to 
the bathroom door. 


MARGARET: (shouting above roar of 
water) One of those no-neck monsters 
hit me with a hot buttered biscuit so 
I have t’ change! 


(MARGARET'S voice is both rapid and 
drawling. In her long speeches she 
has the vocal tricks of a priest deliv- 
ering a liturgical chant, the lines are 
almost sung, always continuing a lit- 
tle beyond her breath so she has to 
gasp for another. Sometimes she inter- 
sperses the lines with a little wordless 
singing, such as “Da-da-daaaa!” 


(Water turns off and prick calls out 
to her, but is still unseen. A tone of 
politely feigned interest, masking in- 
difference, or worse, is characteristic 
of his speech with MARGARET.) 


BRICK: Wha'd you say, Maggie? Water 
was on s’loud I couldn’t hearya. .. . 


MARGARET: Well, I!—just remarked that! 
—one of th’ no-neck monsters messed 
up m’ lovely lace dress so I got t’— 
cha-a-ange. . . . (She opens and kicks 
shut drawers of the dresser.) 


BRICK: Why d’ya call Gooper’s kiddies 
no-neck monsters? 


MARGARET: Because they’ve got no necks! 
Isn’t that a good enough reason? 


BRICK: Don’t they have any necks? 
MARGARET: None visible. Their fat little 


heads are set on their fat little bodies 
without a bit of connection. 


BRICK: That’s too bad. 


MARGARET: Yes, it’s too bad because you 
can’t wring their necks if they’ve got 
no necks to wring! Isn’t that right, 
honey? (She steps out of her dress, 
stands in a slip of ivory satin and lace.) 
Yep, they’re no-neck monsters, all no- 
neck people are monsters .. . (Children 
shriek downstairs.) Hear them? Hear 
them screaming? I don’t know where 
their voice-boxes are located since they 
don’t have necks. I tell you I got so 
nervous at that table tonight I thought 
I would throw back my head and utter 
a scream you could hear across the 
Arkansas border an’ parts of Louisiana 
an’ Tennessee. I said to your charming 
sister-in-law, Mae, honey, couldn’t you 
feed those precious little things at a 
separate table with an oilcloth cover? 
They make such a mess an’ the lace 
cloth looks so pretty! She made enor- 
mous eyes at me and said, “Ohhh, 
noooooo! On Big Daddy’s birthday? 
Why, he would never forgive me!” Well, 
I want you to know, Big Daddy hadn't 
been at the table two minutes with 
those five no-neck monsters slobbering 
and drooling over their food before he 
threw down his fork an’ shouted, “Fo’ 
God’s sake, Gooper, why don’t you put 
them pigs at a trough in th’ kitchen?” — 
Well, I swear, I simply could have 
di-ieed! 

Think of it, Brick, they’ve got five of 
them and number six is coming. They've 
brought the whole bunch down here 
like animals to display at a county fair. 
Why, they have those children doin’ 
tricks all the time! “Junior, show Big 
Daddy how you do this, show Big 
Daddy how you do that, say your little 
piece fo’ Big Daddy, Sister. Show your 
dimples, Sugar. Brother, show Big 
Daddy how you stand on your head!” 
—it goes on all the time, along with 
constant little remarks and innuendos 
about the fact that you and I have not 
produced any children, are totally child- 
less and therefore totally useless!—Of 
course it’s comical but it’s also disgust- 
ing since it’s so obvious what they’re 
up to! 


BRICK: (without interest) What are they 
up to, Maggie? 


MARGARET: Why, you know what they’re 
up to! 


BRICK: (appearing) No, I don’t know 
what they’re up to. 


(He stands there in the bathroom 
doorway drying his hair with a towel 
and hanging onto the towel rack be- 
cause one ankle is broken, plastered 
and bound. He is still slim and firm as 
a boy. His liquor hasn’t started tear- 
ing him down outside. He has the 
additional charm of that cool air of 
detachment that people have who have 
given up the struggle. But now and 
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then, when disturbed, something 
flashes behind it, like lightning in a 
fair sky, which shows that at some 
deeper level he is far from peaceful. 
Perhaps in a stronger light he would 
show some signs of deliquescence, but 
the fading, still warm, light from the 
gallery treats him gently.) 


MARGARET: I'll tell you what they’re up 
to, boy of mine!—They’re up to cutting 
you out of your father’s estate, and 


(She freezes momentarily before her 
next remark. Her voice drops as if it 
were somehow a personally embar- 
rassing admission.) 


Now we know that Big Daddy’s dyin’ 
of—cancer. ... 


(There are voices on the lawn below: 
long-drawn calls across distance. MAR- 
GARET raises her lovely bare arms and 
powders her armpits with a light sigh. 


(She adjusts the angle of a magnify- 
ing mirror to straighten an eyelash, 
then rises fretfully saying:) 


There’s so much light in the room it— 
BRICK: (softly but sharply) Do we? 
MARGARET: Do we what? 


BRICK: Know Big Daddy’s dyin’ of 
cancer? 


MARGARET: Got the report today. 
BRICK: Oh 


MARGARET: (letting down bamboo blinds 
which cast long, gold-fretted shadows 
over the room) Yep, got th’ report just 


now it didn’t surprise me, Baby... . 


(Her voice has range, and music; 
sometimes it drops low as a boy’s and 
you have a sudden image of her play- 
ing boy’s games as a child.) 


I recognized the symptoms soon’s we 
got here last spring and I’m willin’ to 
bet you that Brother Man and his wife 
were pretty sure of it, too. That more 
than likely explains why their usual 
summer migration to the coolness of the 
Great Smokies was passed up this sum- 
mer in favor of—hustlin’ down here ev'ry 
whipstitch with their whole screamin’ 
tribe! And why so many allusions have 
been made to Rainbow Hill lately. You 
know what Rainbow Hill is? Place that’s 
famous for treatin’ alcoholics an’ dope 
fiends in the movies! 


BRICK: I’m not in the movies. 


MARGARET: No, and you don’t take dope. 
Otherwise you’re a perfect candidate 
for Rainbow Hill, Baby, and that’s 
where they aim to ship you—over my 
dead body! Yep, over my dead body 
they'll ship you there, but nothing 
would please them better. Then Brother 
Man could get a-hold of the purse 
strings and dole out remittances to us, 
maybe get power-of-attorney and sign 
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MARGARET: Well, I! — just remarked that! — one of th’ no-neck monsters 
messed up m' lovely lace dress so | got t' — cha-a-ange .. . 


{Barbara Bel Geddes) 


checks for us and cut off our credit 
wherever, whenever he wanted! Son- 
of-a-bitch!—How’d you like that, Baby? 
—Well, you’ve been doin’ just about 
evrything in your power to bring it 
about, you’ve just been doin’ ev’rything 
you can think of to aid and abet them 
in this scheme of theirs! Quittin’ work, 
devoting yourself to the occupation of 
drinkin’!—Breakin’ your ankle last night 
on the high school athletic field: doin’ 
what? Jumpin’ hurdles? At two or 


three in the morning? Just fantastic! 
Got in the paper. Clarksdale Register 
carried a nice little item about it, hu- 
man interest story about a well-known 
former athlete stagin’ a one-man track 
meet on the Glorious Hill High School 
athletic field last night, but was slightly 
out of condition and didn’t clear the 
first hurdle! Brother Man Gooper claims 
he exercised his influence t’ keep it 
from goin’ out over AP or UP or every 
goddam “P.” 





But, Brick? You still have one big 
advantage! 


(During the above swift flood of 
words, BRICK has reclined with con- 
trapuntal leisure on the snowy sur- 
face of the bed and has rolled over 
carefully on his side or belly.) 


BRICK: (wryly Did you say something, 
Maggie? 

MARGARET: Big Daddy dotes on you, 
honey. And he can’t stand Brother Man 
and Brother Man’s wife, that monster 
of fertility, Mae; she’s downright odious 
to him! Know how I know? By little 
expressions that flicker over his face 
when that woman is holding fo’th on 
one of her choice topics such as—how 
she refused twilight sleep!—when the 
twins were delivered! Because she feels 
motherhood’s an experience that a wo- 
man ought to experience fully!—in order 
to fully appreciate the wonder and 
beauty of it! HAH! (This loud “HAH!” 
is accompanied by a violent action such 
as slamming a drawer shut.) —and how 
she made Brother Man come in an’ 
stand beside her in the delivery room 
so he would not miss out on the “won- 
der and beauty” of it either!—producin 
those no-neck monsters... . 


(A speech of this kind would be anti- 
pathetic from almost anybody but 
MARGARET; she makes it oddly funny, 
because her eyes constantly twinkle 
and her voice shakes with laughter 
which is basically indulgent.) 


—Big Daddy shares my attitude toward 
those two! As for me, well—I give him 
a laugh now and then and he tolerates 
me. In fact!—I sometimes suspect that 
Big Daddy harbors a little unconscious 
“lech” fo’ me... . 


BRICK: What makes you think that Big 
Daddy has a lech for you, Maggie? 


MARGARET: Way he always drops his 
eyes down my body when I’m talkin’ 
to him, drops his eyes to my boobs an’ 
licks his old chops! Ha ha! 


BRIcK: That kind of talk is disgusting. 


MARGARET: Did anyone ever tell you that 
you're an ass-aching Puritan, Brick? 


I think it’s mighty fine that that ole 
fellow, on the doorstep of death, still 
takes in my shape with what I think is 
deserved appreciation! 


And you wanta know something else? 
Big Daddy didn’t know how many little 
Maes and Goopers had been produced! 
“How many kids have you got?” he 
asked at the table, just like Brother 
Man and his wife were new acquaint- 
ances to him! Big Mama said he was 
jokin’, but that ole boy wasn’t jokin’, 
Lord, no! 


And when they infawmed him that they 
had five already and were turning out 
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number six!—the news seemed to come 
as a sort of unpleasant surprise... 
(Children yell below.) Scream, monsters! 


(Turns to BRICK with a sudden, gay, 
charming smile which fades as she 
notices that he is not looking at her 
but into fading gold space with a 
troubled expression. 


(It is constant rejection that makes 
her humor “bitchy.”) 


Yes, you should have been at that 
supper table, Baby. (Whenever she calls 
him “baby” the word is a soft caress.) 
Y’know, Big Daddy, bless his ole sweet 
soul, he’s the dearest ole thing in the 
world, but he does hunch over his food 
as if he preferred not to notice anything 
else. Well, Mae an’ Gooper were side 
by side at the table, direckly across 
from Big Daddy, watchin’ his face like 
hawks while they jawed an’ jabbered 
about the cuteness an’ brilliance of th’ 
no-neck monsters! 


(She gigcles with a hand fluttering at 
her throat and her breast and her 
long throat arched. 


(She comes downstage and recreates 
the scene with voice and gesture.) 


And the no-neck monsters were ranged 
around the table, some in high chairs 
and some on th’ Books of Knowled7e, 
all in fancy little paper caps in honor 
of Big Daddy’s birthday, and all through 
dinner, well, I want you to know that 
Brother Man an’ his partner never once, 
for one moment, stopped exchanging 
pokes an’ pinches an’ kicks an’ signs an’ 
signals!—Why, they were like a couple 
of cardsharps fleecing a sucker.—Even 
Big Mama, bless her ole sweet soul, she 
isn’t th’ quickest an’ brightest thing in 
the world, she finally noticed, at last, 
an’ said to Gooper, “Gooper, what are 
you an’ Mae makin’ all these signs at 
each other about?”—I swear t’ goodness, 
I nearly choked on my chicken! 


(marGaRET, back at the dressing-table, 
still doesn’t see Brick. He is watching 
her with a look that is not quite de- 
finable—Amused? shocked? contemp- 
tuous?—part of those and part of 
something else.) 


Y’know—your brother Gooper ' still 
cherishes the illusion he took a giant 
step up on the social ladder when he 
married Miss Mae Flynn of the Memphis 
Flynns. (MARGARET moves about the 
room as she talks, stops before the 
mirror, moves on.) But I have a piece 
of Spanish news for Gooper. The Flynns 
never had a thing in this world but 
money and they lost that, they were 
nothing at all but fairly successful 
climbers. Of course, Mae Flynn came 
out in Memphis eight years before I 
made my debut in Nashville, but I had 
friends at Ward-Belmont who came 
from Memphis and they used to come to 


see me and I used to go to see them 
for Christmas and spring vacations, and 
so I know who rates an’ who doesn’t 
rate in Memphis society. Why, y’know 
ole Papa Flynn, he barely escaped doing 
time in the Federal pen for shady ma- 
nipulations on th’ stock market when 
his chain stores crashed, and as for Mae 
having been a cotton carnival queen, as 
they remind us so often, lest we forget, 
well, that’s one honor that I don’t envy 
her for!—Sit on a brass throne on a 
tacky float an’ ride down Main Street, 
smilin’, bowin’, and blowin’ kisses to all 
the trash on the street—(She picks out 
a pair of jeweled sandals and rusnes to 
the dressing-table.) Why, year before 
last, when Susan McPheeters was singled 
out fo’ that honor, y’ know what hap- 
pened to her? Y’know what happened 
to poor little Susie McPheeters? 


BRICK: (absently) No. What happened 
to little Susie McPheeters? 


MARGARET: Somebody spit tobacco juice 
in her face. 


ERICK: (dreamily) Somebody spit to- 
bacco juice in her face? 


MARGARET: That’s right, some old drunk 
leaned out of a window in the Hotel 
Gayoso and yelled, “Hey, Queen, hey, 
hey, there, Queenie!” Poor Susie looked 
up and flashed him a radiant smile and 
he shot out a squirt of tobacco juice 
right in poor Susie’s face. 


prick: Well, what d’you know about 
that. 


MARGARET: (gaily) What do I know about 
it? I was there, I saw it! 


BRICK: (absently) Must have been kind 
of funny. 


MARGARET: Susie didn’t think so, Had 
hysterics. Screamed like a_ banshee. 
They had to stop th’ parade an’ remove 
her from her throne an’ go on with— 
(She catches sight of him in the mirror, 
gasps slightly, wheels about to face 
him. Count ten.)—Why are you looking 
at me like that? 


BRICK: (whistling softly, now) Like 
what, Maggie? 


MARGARET: (intensely, fearfully) The 
way y’ were lookin’ at me just now, 
befo’ I caught your eye in the mirror 
and you started t’ whistle! I don’t know 
how t’ describe it but it froze my blood! 
—I've caught you lookin’ at me like 
that so often lately. What are you 
thinkin’ of when you look at me like 
that? 


BRICK: I wasn’t conscious of lookin’ at 
you, Maggie. 


MARGARET: Well, I was conscious of it! 
What were you thinkin’? 


prick: I don’t remember thinking of 
anything, Maggie. 
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MARGARET: Don’t you think I know 
that—? Don’t you—?—Think I know 
that—? 


BRICK: (coolly) Know what, Maggie? 


MARGARET: (struggling for expression) 
That I’ve gone through this—hideous! 
—transformation, become—hard! Fran- 
tic! (Then she adds, almost tenderly:) 
—cruel!! 


That’s what you’ve been observing in 
me lately. How could y’ help but ob- 
serve it? That’s all right. I’m not—thin- 
skinned any more, can’t afford t’ be 
thin-skinned any more. (She is now 
recovering her power.)—But Brick? 
Brick? 


BRICK: Did you say something? 


MARGARET: I was goin’ t’ say something: 
that I get—lonely. Very! 


BRICK: Ev’rybody gets that... 


MARGARET: Living with someone you 
love can be lonelier—than living en- 
tirely alone!—if the one that y’ love 
doesn’t love you... . 


(There is a pause. Brick hobbles down- 
stage and asks, without looking at 
her:) 


BRICK: Would you like to live alone, 
Maggie? 
(Another pause: then—after she has 


caught a quick, hurt breath:) 





MARGARET: No!—God!—I wouldn't! 


(Another gasping breath. She forcibly 
controls what must have been an im- 
pulse to cry out. We see her deliber- 
ately, very forcibly, going all the way 
back to the world in which you can 
talk about ordinary matters.) 


Did you have a nice shower? 
Brick: Uh-huh. 

MARGARET: Was the water cool? 
BRICK: No. 


MARGARET: But it made y’ feel fresh, 
huh? 


BRICK: Fresher... . 


MARGARET: I know something would 
make y’ feel much fresher! 


BRICK: What? 


MARGARET: An alcohol rub. Or cologne, 
a rub with cologne! 


BRICK: That’s good after a workout but 
I haven’t been workin’ out, Maggie. 


MARGARET: You've kept in good shape, 
though. 


BRICK: (indifferently) You think so, 
Maggie? 
MARGARET: I always thought drinkin’ 


men lost their looks, but I was plainly 
mistaken. 


BRICK: (wryly) Why, thanks, Maggie. 





| knew . 
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MARGARET: What is the victory of a cat on a hot tin roof? — | wish 
. . Just staying on it, | guess, as long as she can... 
(Barbara Bel Geddes) 
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she can.... 


MARGARET: You're the only drinkin’ man 
I know that it never seems t’ put fat on. 


BRICK: I’m gettin’ softer, Maggie. 


MARGARET: Well, sooner or later it’s 
bound to soften you up. It was just be- 
ginning to soften up Skipper when— 
(She stops short.) I’m sorry. I never 
could keep my fingers off a sore—I wish 
you would lose your looks. If you did 
it would make the martyrdom of Saint 
Maggie a little more bearable. But no 
such goddam luck. I actually believe 
you've gotten better looking since 
you’ve gone on the bottle. Yeah, a per- 
son who didn’t know you would think 
you’d never had a tense nerve in your 
body or a strained muscle. 


(There are sounds of croquet on the 
lawn below: the click of mallets, light 
voices, near and distant.) 


Of course, you always had that de- 
tached quality as if you were playing 
a game without much concern over 
whether you won or lost, and now that 
you’ve lost the game, not lost but just 
quit playing, you have that rare sort of 
charm that usually only happens in 
very old or hopelessly sick people, the 
charm of the defeated—You look so 
cool, so cool, so enviably cool. (Music 
is heard.) They’re playing croquet. The 
moon has appeared and it’s white, just 
beginning to turn a little bit yellow. . . . 


You were a wonderful lover... . 


Such a wonderful person to go to bed 
with, and I think mostly because you 
were really indifferent to it. Isn’t that 
right? Never had any anxiety about it, 
did it naturally, easily, slowly, with ab- 
solute confidence and perfect calm, 
more like opening a door for a lady or 
seating her at a table than giving ex- 
pression to any longing for her. Your 
indifference made you wonderful at 
lovemaking—strange?—but true 


You know, if I thought you would never, 
never, never make love to me again— 
I would go downstairs to the kitchen 
and pick out the longest and sharpest 
knife I could find and stick it straight 
into my heart, I swear that I would! 


But one thing I don’t have is the 
charm of the defeated, my hat is still 
in the ring, and I am determined to 
win! (There is the sound of croquet 
mallets hitting croquet balls.)—What 
is the victory of a cat on a hot tin 
roof?—I wish I knew... . 


Just staying on it, I guess, as long as 
(More croquet sounds.) 
Later tonight I’m going to tell you I 
love you an’ maybe by that time you'll 


be drunk enough to believe me. Yes, 
they’re playing croquet... . 


Big Daddy is dying of cancer... . 

















What were you thinking of when I 
caught you looking at me like that? 
Were you thinking of Skipper? 


(BRIcK takes up his crutch, rises.) 


Oh, excuse me, forgive me, but laws 
of silence don’t work! No, laws of 
silence don’t work... . 


(BRICK crosses to the bar, takes a 
quick drink, and rubs his head with 
a towel.) 


Laws of silence don’t work. . - . 


When something is festering in your 
memory or your imagination, laws of 
silence don’t work, it’s just like shutting 
a door and locking it on a house on fire 
in hope of forgetting that the house is 
burning. But not facing a fire doesn’t 
put it out. Silence about a thing just 
magnifies it. It grows and festers in 
silence, becomes malignant... . 


Get dressed, Brick. (He drops his 
crutch.) 


BRICK: I’ve dropped my crutch. (He has 
stopped rubbing his hair dry but still 
stands hanging onto the towel rack in 
a white towel-cloth robe.) 


MARGARET: Lean on me. 
zrick: No, just give me my crutch. 
MARGARET: Lean on my shoulder. 


Brick: I don’t want to lean on your 
shoulder, I want my crutch! (This is 
spoken like sudden lightning.) Are you 
going to give me my crutch or do I 
have to get down on my knees on the 
floor and— 


MARGARET: Here, here, take it, take it! 
(She has thrust the crutch at him.) 


BRICK: (hobbling out) Thanks... 


MARGARET: We mustn’t scream at each 
other, the walls in this house have 
ar 


(He hobbles directly to liquor cabinet 
to get a new drink.) 


—but that’s the first time I’ve heard you 
raise your voice in a long time, Brick. 
A crack in the wall?—Of composure? 


—I think that’s a good sign... . 


A sign of nerves in a player on the 
defensive! 


(BRICK turns and smiles at her coolly 
over his fresh drink.) 


BRICK: It just hasn't happened yet, 
Maggie. 


MARGARET: What? 


BRICK: The click I get in my head when 
I've had enough of this stuff to make 
me peaceful... . 


Will you do me a favor? 
MARGARET: Maybe I will. What favor? 


BRICK: Just, just keep your voice down! 
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MARGARET: (In a hoarse whisper) I'll do 
you that favor, I'll speak in a whisper, 
if not shut up completely, if you will 
do me a favor and make that drink your 
last one till after the party. 


BRICK: What party? 
MARGARET: Big Daddy’s birthday party. 
BRICK: Is this Big Daddy’s birthday? 


MARGARET: You know this is Big Daddy’s 
birthday! 


Brick: No, I don’t, I forgot it. 


MARGARET: Well, I remembered it for 
you.... 


(They are both speaking as breath- 
lessly as a pair of kids after a fight, 
drawing deep exhausted breaths and 
looking at each other with faraway 
eyes, shaking and panting together as 
if they had broken apart from a vio- 
lent struggle.) 


BRICK: Good for you, Maggie. 


MARGARET: You just have to scribble 
a few lines on this card. 


BRICK: You scribble something, Maggie. 


MARGARET: It’s got to be your handwrit- 
ing; it’s your present, I’ve given him my 
present; it’s got to be your handwriting! 


(The tension between them is build- 
ing again, the voices becoming shrill 
once more.) 


BRICK: I didn’t get him a present. 
MARGARET: I got one for you. 


BRICK: All right. You write the card, 
then. 


MARGARET: And have him know you 
didn’t remember his birthday? 


BRICK: I didn’t remember his birthday. 


MARGARET: You don’t have to prove you 
didn’t! 


BRICK: I don’t want to fool him about it. 


MARGARET: Just write “Love, Brick!” for 
God’s— 
BRICK: No. 


MARGARET: You've got to! 


BRICK: I don’t have to do anything I 
don’t want to do. You keep forgetting the 
conditions on which I agreed to stay on 
living with you. 


MARGARET: (out before she knows it) 
I'm not living with you. We occupy the 
same cage. 


BRICK: You've got to remember the con- 
ditions agreed on. 


MARGARET: They're impossible conditions! 
BRICK: Then why don’t you—? 


MARGARET: HUSH! Who is out there? Is 
somebody at the door? 


(There are footsteps in hall.) 


MAE: (outside) May I enter a moment? 


MARGARET: Oh, you! Sure. Come in, Mae. 


(maE enters bearing aloft the bow of 
a young lady’s archery set.) 


mAE: Brick, is this thing yours? 


MARGARET: Why, Sister Woman—that’s 
my Diana Trophy. Won it at the inter- 
collegiate archery contest on the Ole 
Miss campus. 


MAE: It’s a mighty dangerous thing to 
leave exposed round a house full of 
nawmal rid-blooded children attracted 
t'weapons. 


MARGARET: “Nawmal rid-blooded chil- 
dren attracted t’weapons” ought t’be 
taught to keep their hands off things 
that don't belong to them. 


MAE: Maggie, honey, if you had children 
of your own you'd know how funny that 
is. Will you please lock this up and put 
the key out of reach? 


MARGARET: Sister Woman, nobody is plot- 
ting the destruction of your kiddies. 
Brick and I still have our special arch- 
ers’ license. We're goin’ deer-huntin’ on 
Moon Lake as soon as the season starts 
I love to run with dogs through chilly 
woods, run, run leap over obstructions- 
(She goes into the closet carrying the 
bow.) 


MAE: How’s the injured ankle, Brick? 
BRICK: Doesn’t hurt. Just itches. 


mae: Oh, my! Brick—Brick, you 
should’ve been downstairs after supper! 
Kiddies put on a show. Polly played the 
piano, Buster an’ Sonny drums, an’ then 
they turned out the lights an’ Dixie an’ 
Trixie puhfawmed a toe dance in fairy 
costume with spahkluhs! Big Daddy 
just beamed! He just beamed! 


MARGARET: (from the closet with a sharp 
laugh) Oh, I bet. It breaks my heart 
that we missed it! (She reenters) But 
Mae? Why did y’give dawgs’ names to 
all your kiddies? 


MAE: Dogs’ names? 


(MARGARET has made this observation 
as she goes to raise the bamboo blinds, 
since the sunset glare has diminished. 
In crossing she winks at BRICK.) 


MARGARET: (sweetly) Dixie, Trixie, Bus- 
ter, Sonny, Polly!—Sounds like four 
dogs and a parrot ... animal act in 
a circus! 


MAE: Maggie? (MARGARET turns with a 
smile.) Why are you so catty? 


MARGARET: Cause I’m a cat! But why 
can’t you take a joke, Sister Woman? 


MAE: Nothin’ pleases me more than a 
joke that’s funny. You know the real 
names of our kiddies. Buster’s real 
name is Robert. Sonny’s real name is 
Saunders. Trixie’s real name is Marlene 
and Dixie’s—(Someone downstairs calls 
for her. “Hey, Mae!”—She rushes to 
door, saying:) Intermission is over! 
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MARGARET: (as MAE closes door) I won- 
der what Dixie’s real name is? 


BRICK: Maggie, being catty doesn’t help 
things any... 


MARGARET: I know! WHY!—Am I so 
catty?—Cause I’m consumed with envy 
an’ eaten up with longing?—Brick, I’ve 
laid out your beautiful Shantung silk 
suit from Rome and one of your monp- 
grammed silk shirts. I'll put your cuff- 
links in it, those lovely star sapphires 
I get you to wear so rarely... . 


BRICK: I can’t get trousers on over this 
plaster cast. 


MARGARET: Yes, you can, I'll help you. 


BRICK: I’m not going to get dressed, 
Maggie. 


MARGARET: Will you just put on a pair 
of white silk pajamas? 


Brick: Yes, I'll do that, Maggie. 


MARGARET: Thank you, thank you so 
much! 


BRICK: Don’t mention it. 


MARGARET: Oh, Brick! How long does 
it have t’ go on? This punishment? 
Haven’t I done time enough, haven't 
I served my term, can’t I apply for 
a—pardon? 


BRICK: Maggie, you're spoiling my liquor. 
Lately your voice always sounds like 
you’d been running upstairs to warn 
somebody that the house was on fire! 


MARGARET: Well, no wonder, no wonder. 
Y’know what I feel like, Brick? 


(Children’s and grownup’s voices are 
blended, below, in a loud but uncer- 
tain rendition of “My Wild Irish 
Rose.”) 


I feel all the time like a cat on a hot 
tin roof! 


BRICK: Then jump off the roof, jump 
off it, cats can jump off roofs and land 
on their four feet uninjured! 


MARGARET: Oh, yes! 

BRICK: Do it!—fo’ God’s sake, do it .. . 
MARGARET: Do what? 

BRICK: Take a lover! 


MARGARET: I can’t see a man but you! 
Even with my eyes closed, I just see 
you! Why don’t you get ugly, Brick, 
why don’t you please get fat or ugly or 
something so I could stand it? (She 
rushes to hall door, opens it, listens.) 
The concert is still going on! Bravo, 
no-necks, bravo! (She slams and locks 
door fiercely.) 


prick: What did you lock the door for? 


MARGARET: To give us a little privacy for 
a while. 


BRICK: You know better, Maggie. 
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MARGARET: No, I don’t know better. . . . 
(She rushes to gallery doors, draws the 
rose-silk drapes across them.) 


BRICK: Don’t make a fool of yourself. 


MARGARET: I don’t mind makin’ a fool 
of myself over you! 


BRICK: I mind, Maggie. I feel embar- 
rassed for you. 


MARGARET: Feel embarrassed! But don’t 
continue my torture. I can’t live on 
and on under these circumstances. 


BRICK: You agreed to— 
MARGARET: I know but— 
BRICK: —Accept that condition! 


MARGARET: I CAN’T! CAN’T! CAN’T! 
(She seizes his shoulder.) 


BRICK: Let go! 


(He breaks away from her and seizes 
the small boudoir chair and raises it 
like a lion-tamer facing a big circus 
cat. 


(Count five. She stares at him with 
her fist pressed to her mouth, then 
bursts into shrill, almost hysterical 
laughter. He remains grave for a 
moment, then grins and puts the chair 
down. 


(BIG MAMA calls through closed door.) 
BIG MAMA: Son? Son? Son? 
BRICK: What is it, Big Mama? 


BIG MAMA: (outside) Oh, son! We got 
the most wonderful news about Big 
Daddy. I just had t’ run up an’ tell you 
right this—(She rattles the knob.)— 
What’s this door doin’, locked, faw? 
You all think there’s robbers in the 
house? 


MARGARET: Big Mama, Brick is dressin’, 
he’s not dressed yet. 


BIG MAMA: That’s all right, it won't 
be the first time I’ve seen Brick not 
dressed. Come on, open this door! 


(MARGARET, with a grimace, goes to 
unlock and open the hall door, as 
BRICK hobbles rapidly to the bathroom 
and kicks the door shut. BIG MAMA has 
disappeared from the hall.) 


MARGARET: Big Mama? 


(BIG MAMA appears through the oppo- 
site gallery doors behind MARGARET, 
huffing and puffing like an old bull- 
dog. She is a short, stout woman; her 
sixty years and 170 pounds have left 
her somewhat breathless most of the 
time; she’s always tensed like a boxer, 
or rather, a Japanese wrestler. Her 
“family” was maybe a little superior 
to BIG DADDY’s, but not much. She 
wears a black or silver lace dress and 
at least half a million in flashy gems. 
She is very sincere.) 


BIG MAMA: (loudly, startling MARGARET) 
Here—I come through Gooper’s and 
Mae’s gall’ry door. Where’s Brick? 
Brick—Hurry on out of there, son, I 
just have a second and want to give 
you the news about Big Daddy.—I hate 
locked doors in a house... . 


MARGARET: (with affected lightness) I’ve 
noticed you do, Big Mama, but people 
have got to have some moments of 
privacy, don’t they? x 


BIG MAMA: No, ma’am, not in my house. 
(Without pause) Whacha took off you’ 
dress faw? I thought that little lace 
dress was so sweet on yuh, honey. 


MARGARET: I thought it looked sweet on 
me, too, but one of m’ cute little table 
partners used it for a napkin so—! 


BIG MAMA: 
floor) What? 


(picking up stockings on 


MARGARET: You know, Big Mama, Mae 
and Gooper’s so touchy about those 
children—thanks, Big Mama .. . (BIG 
MAMA has thrust the picked-up stock- 
ings in MARGARET’S hand with a grunt.) 
—that you just don’t dare to suggest 
there’s any room for improvement in 
their— 


BIG MAMA: Brick, hurry out!—Shoot, 
Maggie, you just don’t like children. 


MARGARET: I do SO like children! Adore 
them!—well brought up! 


BIG MAMA: (gentle—loving) Well, why 
don’t you have some and bring them up 
well, then, instead of all the time pickin’ 
on Gooper’s an’ Mae’s? 


cooper: (shouting up the stairs) Hey, 
hey, Big Mama, Betsy an’ Hugh got to 
go, waitin’ t’ tell yuh g’by! 


BIG MAMA: Tell ’em to hold their hawses, 
I'll be right down in a jiffy! (She turns 
to the bathroom door and calls out.) 
Son? Can you hear me in there? 


(There is a muffled answer.) 


We just got the full report from the 
laboratory at the Ochsner Clinic, .com- 
pletely negative, son, ev’rything neg- 
ative, right on down the line! Nothin’ 
a-tall’s wrong with him but some little 
functional thing called a spastic colon. 
Can you hear me, son? 


MARGARET: He can hear you, Big Mama. 


BIG MAMA: Then why don’t he say some- 
thing? God Almighty, a piece of news 
like that should make him shout. It 
made me shout, I can tell you. I shouted 
and sobbed and fell right down on my 
knees!—Look! (She pulls up her skirt.) 
See the bruises where I hit my knee- 
caps? Took both doctors to haul me hack 
on my feet! (She laughs—she always 
laughs like hell at herself.) Big Daddy 
was furious with me! But ain’t that won- 
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derful news? (Facing bathroom again, 
she continues:) After all the anxiety we 
been through to git a report like that on 
Big Daddy’s birthday? Big Daddy tried 
to hide how much of a load that news 
took off his mind, but didn’t fool me. He 
was mighty close to crying about it 


himself! (Goodbyes are shouted down- 
stairs, and she rushes to door.) Hold 
those people down there, don’t let them 
go!—Now git dressed, we're all comin’ 
up to this room fo’ Big Daddy’s birthday 
party because of your ankle—How’s his 
ankle, Maggie? 


MARGARET: Look, Brick! . . . Nothing has fallen on me—not a fraction . . . 
Other men still want me. 
(Barbara Bel Geddes, Ben Gazzara) 


MARGARET: Well, he broke it, Big Mama. 
BIG MAMA: I know he broke it 


(A phone is ringing in hall. A Negro 
voice answers: ‘‘Mistuh Polly’s 
res'dence.’’) 


I mean does it hurt him much still 


MARGARET: I’m afraid I can’t give you 
that information, Big Mama. You'll have 
to ask Brick if it hurts much still or not. 


SOOKEY: (in the hall) It’s Memphis, Mizz 
Polly, it's Miss Sally in Memphis. 


BIG MAMA: Awright, Sookey. (BIG MAMA 
rushes into the hall and is heard shout- 
ing on the phone:) Hello, Miss Sally. 
How are you, Miss Sally?—Yes, well, I 
was just gonna call you about it. Shoot!— 
(She raises her voice to a bellow.) Miss 
Sally? Don’t ever call me from the Gay- 
oso Lobby, too much talk goes on in 
that hotel lobby, no wonder you can’t 
hear me! Now listen, Miss Sally. They’s 
nothin’ serious wrong with Big Daddy. 
We got the report just now, they’s noth- 
in’ wrong but a thing called a—spastic! 
SPASTIC!-—colon (She appears at 
the hall door and calls to MARGARET.) 

Maggie, come out here and talk to 
that fool on the phone, I’m shouted 
breathless! 


MARGARET: (goes out and is heard sweetly 
at phone) Miss Sally? This is Brick’s 
wife, Maggie. So nice to hear your voice 
Can you hear mine? Well, good!—Big 
Mama just wanted you to know that 
they've got the report from the Ochsner 
Clinic and what Big Daddy has is a 
spastic colon. Yes. Spastic colon, Miss 
Sally. That’s right, spastic colon. G’bye, 
Miss Sally, hope I'll see you real soon! 


(Hangs up a little before Miss Sally 
was probably ready to terminate the 
talk. She returns through the hall 


door.) 


She heard me perfectly. I’ve discovered 
with deaf people the thing to do is not 
shout at them but just enunciate clearly. 
My rich old Aunt Cornelia was deaf as 
the dead but I could make her hear me 
just by sayin’ each word slowly, dis- 
tinctly, close to her ear. I read her the 
Commercial Appeal ev'ry night, read 
her the classified ads in it, even, she 
never missed a word of it. But was she 
a mean ole thing! Know what I got when 
she died? Her unexpired subscriptions to 
five magazines and the Book-of-the- 
Month Club and a LIBRARY full of 
ev'ry dull book ever written! All else 
went to her hellcat of a sister 
meaner than she was, even! 


(BIG MAMA has been straightening 
things up in the room during this 
speech.) 


BIG MAMA: (closing closet door on dis- 
carded clothes) Miss Sally sure is a case! 
Big Daddy says she’s always got her 
hand out fo’ something. He’s not mis- 
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taken. That poor ole thing always has 
her hand out fo’ somthin’. I don’t think 
Big Daddy gives her as much as he 
should. (Somebody shouts for her down- 
stairs and she shouts:) I’m comin’! 


(She starts out. At the hall door, turns 
and jerks a forefinger, first toward 
the bathroom door, then toward the 
liquor cabinet, meaning: “Has Brick 
been drinking?” MARGARET pretends not 
to understand, cocks her head and 
raises her brows as if the pantomimic 
performance was completely mysti- 
fying to her. 


(BIG MAMA rushes back to MARGARET:) 
Shoot! Stop playin’ so dumb!—I mean 


has he been drinkin’ that stuff much 
yet? 


MARGARET: (with a little laugh) Oh! I 
think he had a highball after supper. 


BIG MAMA: Don’t laugh about it!—Some 
single men stop drinkin’ when they git 
married and others start! Brick never 
touched liquor before he—! 


MARGARET: (crying out) THAT’S NOT 
FAIR! 


BIG MAMA: Fair or not fair I want to ask 
you a question, one question: D’you 
make Brick happy in bed? 


MARGARET: Why don’t you ask if he 
makes me happy in bed? 


BIG MAMA: Because I know that— 
MARGARET: It works both ways! 


BIG MAMA: Something’s not right! You're 
childless and my son drinks! 


(Someone has called her downstairs 
and she has rushed to the door on the 
line above. She turns at the door and 
points at the bed.) 


—When a marriage goes on the rocks, 
the rocks are there, right there! 


MARGARET: That’s— (BIG MAMA has swept 
out of the room and slammed the door.) 
—not—fair ... 


(MARGARET is alone, completely alone, 
and she feels it. She draws in, hunches 
her shoulders, raises her arms with 
fists clenched, shuts her eyes tight as 
a child about to be stabbed with a 
vaccination needle. When she opens 
her eyes again, what she sees is the 
long oval mirror and she rushes 
straight to it, stares into it with a 
grimace and says: “Who are you?”— 
Then she crouches a little and an- 
swers herself in a different voice 
which is high, thin, mocking: “I am 
Maggie the Cat!”—Straightens quickly 
as the bathroom door opens a little 
and BrIcK calls out to her.) 


Brick: Has Big Mama gone? 
MARGARET: She’s gone. 


(He opens the bathroom door and 
hobbles out, with his liquor glass now 
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empty, straight to the liquor cabinet. 
He is whistling softly. MARGARET’s head 
pivots on her long, slender throat to 
watch him. 


(She raises a hand uncertainly to the 
base of her throat, as if it was difficult 
for her to swallow, before she speaks:) 


You know, our sex life didn’t just peter 
out in the usual way, it was cut off 
short, long before the natural time for 
it to, and it’s going to revive again, just 
as sudden as that. I’m confident of it. 
That’s what I’m keeping myself attrac- 
tive for. For the time when you'll see 
me again like other men see me. Yes, 
like other men see me. They still see me, 
Brick, and they like what they see. Uh- 
huh. Some of them would give their— 


Look, Brick! 


(She stands before the long oval mir- 
ror, touches her breast and then her 
hips with her two hands.) 


How high my body stays on me!—Noth- 
ing has fallen on me—not a fraction... . 


(Her voice is soft and trembling: a 
pleading child’s, At this moment as he 
turns to glance at her—a look which 
is like a player passing a ball to an- 
other player, third down and goal to 
go—she has to capture the audience 
in a grip so tight that she can hold it 
till the first intermission without any 
lapse of attention.) 


Other men still want me. My face looks 
strained, sometimes, but I’ve kept my 
figure as well as you’ve kept yours, and 
men admire it. I still turn heads on 
the street. Why, last week in Memphis 
everywhere that I went men’s eyes 
burned holes in my clothes, at the coun- 
try club and in restaurants and depart- 
ment stores, there wasn’t a man I met 
or walked by that didn’t just eat me up 
with his eyes and turn around when I 
passed him and look back at me. Why, 
at Alice’s party for her New York 
cousins, the best lookin’ man in the 
crowd—followed me upstairs and tried 
to force his way in the powder room 
with me, followed me to the door and 
tried to force his way in! 


BRICK: Why didn’t you let him, Maggie? 


MARGARET: Because I’m not that com- 
mon, for one thing. Not that I wasn’t 
almost tempted to. You like to know 
who it was? It was Sonny Boy Maxwell, 
that’s who! 


BRICK: Oh, yeah, Sonny Boy Maxwell, 
he was a good end-runner but had a 
little injury to his back and had to quit. 


MARGARET: He has no injury now and 
has no wife and still has a lech for me! 


BRICK: I see no reason to lock him out 
of a powder room in that case. 


MARGARET: And have someone catch me 
at it? I’m not that stupid. Oh, I might 


sometime cheat on you with someone, 
since you’re so insultingly eager to have 
me do it!—But if I do, you can be 
damned sure it will be in a place and 
a time where no one but me and the 
man could possibly know. Because I’m 
not going to give you any excuse to di- 
vorce me for being unfaithful or any- 
thing else... . 


BRICK: Maggie, I wouldn’t divorce you 
for being unfaithful or anything else. 
Don’t you know that? Hell. I'd be re- 
lieved to know that you’d found your- 
self a lover. 


MARGARET: Well, I’m taking no chances. 
No, I'd rather stay on this hot tin roof. 


Brick: A hot tin roof’s ’n uncomfo’table 
place t’ stay on... . (He starts to 
whistle softly.) 


MARGARET: (through his whistle) Yeah, 
but I can stay on it just as long as I 
have to. 


BRICK: You could leave me, Maggie. (He 
resumes whistle. She wheels about to 
glare at him.) 


MARGARET: Don’t want to and will not! 
Besides if I did, you don’t have a cent 
to pay for it but what you get from Big 
Daddy and he’s dying of cancer! 


(For the first time a realization of 
BIG DADDY’s doom seems to penetrate 
to BRICK’s consciousness, visibly, and 
he looks at MARGARET.) 


BRICK: Big Mama just said he wasn’t, 
that the report was okay. 


MARGARET: That’s what she thinks be- 
cause she got the same story that they 
gave Big Daddy. And was just as taken 
in by it as he was, poor ole things. . . . 


But tonight they’re going to tell her the 
truth about it. When Big Daddy goes to 
bed, they’re going to tell her that he is 
dying of cancer. (She slams the dresser 
drawer.)—It’s malignant and it’s 
terminal. 


BRICK: Does Big Daddy know it? 


MARGARET: Hell, do they ever know it? 
Nobody says, “You’re dying.” You have 
to fool them. They have to fool them- 
selves. 


BRICK: Why? 


MARGARET: Why? Because human beings 
dream of life everlasting, that’s the rea- 
son! But most of them want it on earth 
and not in heaven, 


(He gives a short, hard laugh at her 
touch of humor.) 


Well. ... (She touches up her mas- 
cara.) That’s how it is, anyhow... . 
(She looks about.) Where did I put down 
my cigarette? Don’t want to burn up the 
home-place, at least not with Mae and 
Gooper and their five monsters in it! 
(She has found it and sucks at it greed- 
ily. Blows out smoke and continues:) 
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So this is Big Daddy’s last birthday. 
And Mae and Gooper, they know it, oh, 
they know it, all right. They got the first 
information from the Ochsner Clinic. 
That’s why they rushed down here with 
their no-neck monsters. Because. Do 
you know something? Big Daddy’s made 
no will? Big Daddy’s never made out 
any will in his life, and so this cam- 
paign’s afoot to impress him, forcibly as 
possible, with the fact that you drink 
and I’ve borne no children! 


(He continues to stare at her a mo- 
ment, then mutters something sharp 
but not audible and hobbles rather 
rapidly out onto the long gallery in 
the fading, much faded, gold light.) 


MARGARET: (continuing her liturgical 
chant) Y’know, I’m fond of Big Daddy, 
I am genuinely fond of that old man, 
I really am, you know... . 


BRICK: (faintly, vaguely) Yes, I know 
you are.... 


MARGARET: I've always sort of admired 
him in spite of his coarseness, his four- 
letter words and so forth. Because Big 
Daddy is what he is, and he makes no 
bones about it. He hasn’t turned gentle- 
man farmer, he’s still a Mississippi red 
neck, as much of a red neck as he must 
have been when he was just overseer 
here on the old Jack Straw and Peter 
Ochello place. But he got hold of it an’ 
built it into th’ biggest an’ finest planta- 
tion in the Delta.—I’ve always liked 
Big Daddy. . (She crosses to the 
proscenium.) Well, this is Big Daddy’s 
last birthday. I’m sorry about it. But 
I'm facing the facts. It takes money to 
take care of a drinker and that’s the 
office that I've been elected to lately. 


BRICK: You don’t have to take care of me. 


MARGARET: Yes, I do. Two people in the 
same boat have got to take care of each 
other. At least you want money to buy 
more Echo Spring when this supply is 
exhausted, or will you be satisfied with 
a ten-cent beer? 


Mae an’ Gooper are plannin’ to freeze 
us out of Big Daddy’s estate because 
you drink and I'm childless. But we can 
defeat that plan. We're going to defeat 
that plan! 


Brick, y’know, I’ve been so God damn 
disgustingly poor all my life!—That’s 
the truth, Brick! 


BRICK: I’m not sayin’ it isn’t. 


MARGARET: Always had to suck up to 
people I couldn't stand because they 
had money and I was poor as Job’s tur- 
key. You don’t know what that’s like. 
Well, I'll tell you, it’s like you would 
feel a thousand miles away from Echo 
Spring!—And had to get back to it on 
that broken ankle . . . without a crutch! 


That’s how it feels to be as poor as Job’s 
turkey and have to suck up to relatives 
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that you hated because they had money 
and all you had was a bunch of hand- 
me-down clothes and a few old moldy 
three per cent government bonds. My 
daddy loved his liquor, he fell in love 
with his liquor the way you've fallen in 
love with Echo Spring!—And my poor 
mamma, having to maintain some sem- 
blance of social position, to keep ap- 
pearances up, on an income of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a month on those 
old government bonds! 


When I came out, the year that I made 
my debut, I had just two evening 
dresses! One Mother made me from a 
pattern in Vogue, the other a hand-me- 
down from a snotty rich cousin I hated! 


—The dress that I married you in was 
my grandmother’s weddin’ gown... . 


So that’s why I’m like a cat on a hot tin 
roof! 


(BRICK is still on the gallery. Someone 
below calls up to him in a warm Ne- 
gro voice, “Hiya, Mistuh Brick, how 
yuh feelin’?” prick raises his liquor 
glass as if that answered the question.) 


MARGARET: You can be young without 
money but you can’t be old without it. 
You've got to be old with money be- 
cause to be old without it is just too 
awful, you've got to be one or the other, 
either young or with money, you can’t 
be old and without it.—That’s the truth, 
Brick. ... 


(BRICK whistles softly, vaguely.) 


Well, now I’m dressed, I’m all dressed, 
there’s nothing else for me to do. (For- 
lornly, almost fearfully.) I'm dressed, 
all dressed, nothing else for me to do. 

. (She moves about restlessly, aim- 
lessly, and speaks, as if to herself.) I 
know when I made my mistake.—What 
am I—? Oh!—my bracelets... . (She 
starts working a collection of bracelets 
over her hands onto her wrists, about 
six on each, as she talks.) I’ve thought 
a whole lot about it and now I know 
when I made my mistake. Yes, I made 
my mistake when I told you the truth 
about that thing with Skipper. Never 
should have conféssed it, a fatal error, 
tellin’ you about that thing with Skipper. 


BRICK: Maggie, shut up about Skipper. 
I mean it, Maggie; you got to shut up 
about Skipper. 


MARGARET: You ought to understand that 
Skipper and I— 


BRICK: You don’t think I’m serious, 
Maggie? You're fooled by the fact that 
I am saying this quiet? Look, Maggie. 
What you're doing is a dangerous thing 
to do. You’re—you’re—you’re—foolin’ 
with something that—nobody ought to 
fool with. 


MARGARET: This time I’m going to finish 
what I have to say to you. Skipper and 
I made love, if love you could call it, 


because it made both of us feel a little 
bit closer to you. You see, you son of a 
bitch, you asked too much of people, of 
me, of him, of all the unlucky poor 
damned sons of bitches that happen to 
love you, and there was a whole pack of 
them, yes, there was a pack of them be- 
sides me and Skipper, you asked too 
goddam much of people that loved 
you, you—superior creature!—you gad- 
like being!—And so we made love to 
each other to dream it was you, both of 
us! Yes, yes, yes! Truth, truth! What's 
so awful about it? I like it, I think the 
truth is—yeah! I shouldn’t have told 
a 


BRICK: (holding his head unnaturally 
still and uptilted a bit) It was Skipper 
that told me about it. Not you, Maggie. 


MARGARET: I told you! 
prick: After he told me! 
MARGARET: What does it matter who—? 


(BRICK turns suddenly out upon the 
gallery and calls:) 


prick: Little girl! Hey, little girl! 


LITTLE GIRL: (at a distance) What, Uncle 
Brick? 


BRICK: Tell the folks to come up!—Bring 
everybody upstairs! 


MARGARET: I can’t stop myself! I'd go on 
telling you this in front of them all, if 
I had to! 


Brick: Little girl! Go on, go on, will 
you? Do what I told you, call them! 


MARGARET: Because it’s got to be told 
and you, you!—you never let me! (She 
sobs, then controls herself, and con- 
tinues almost calmly.) It was one of 
those beautiful, ideal things they tell 
about in the Greek legends, it couldn’t 
be anything else, you being you, and 
that’s what made it so sad, that’s what 
made it so awful, because it was love 
that never could be carried through to 
anything satisfying or even talked about 
plainly. Brick, I tell you, you got to 
believe me, Brick, I do understand all 
about it! I—I think it was—noble! Can't 
you tell I’m sincere when I say I respect 
it? My only point, the only point that 
I’m making, is life has got to be allowed 
to continue even after the dream of life 
is—all—over. ... 


(BRICK is without his crutch. Leaning 
on furniture, he crosses to pick it up 
as she continues as if possessed by a 
will outside herself:) 


Why I remember when we double-dated 
at college,-Gladys Fitzgerald and I and 
you and Skipper, it was more like a date 
between you and Skipper. Gladys and 
I were just sort of tagging aiong as if it 
was necessary to chaperone you!—to 
make a good public impression— 


BRICK: (turns to face her, half lifting his 
crutch) Maggie, you want me to hit you 
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with this crutch? Don’t you know I 
could kill you with this crutch? 


MARGARET: Good Lord, man, d’ you think 
I'd care if you did? 


erIcK: One man has one great good true 
thing in his life. One great good thing 
which is true!—I had friendship with 
Skipper—yYou are naming it dirty! 


MARGARET: I’m not naming it dirty! I am 
naming it clean. 


prick: Not love with you, Maggie, but 
friendship with Skipper was that one 
great true thing, and you are naming 
it dirty! 

MARGARET: Then you haven't been lis- 
tenin’, not understood what I'm saying! 
I'm naming it so damn clean that it 
killed poor Skipper!— You two had 
something that had to be kept on ice, 
yes, incorruptible, yes!—and death was 
the only icebox where you could keep 
ee 


Brick: I married you, Maggie. Why 
would I marry you, Maggie, if I was—? 


MARGARET: Brick, don’t brain me yet, let 
me finish!—I know, believe me I know, 
that it was only Skipper that harbored 
even any unconscious desire for any- 
thing not perfectly pure between you 
two!—Now let me skip a little. You 
married me early that summer we 
graduated out of Ole Miss, and we were 
happy, weren’t we, we were blissful, 
yes, hit heaven together ev’ry time that 
we loved! But that fall you an’ Skipper 
turned down wonderful offers of jobs 
in order to keep on bein’ football heroes 
— pro-football heroes. You organized 
the Dixie Stars that fall, so you could 
keep on bein’ team-mates forever! But 
somethin’ was not right with it!—Me 
included!—between you. Skipper began 
hittin’ the bottle . . . you got a spinal 
injury—couldn’t play the Thanksgivin’ 
game in Chicago, watched it on TV 
from a traction bed in Toledo. I joined 
Skipper. The Dixie Stars lost because 
poor Skipper was drunk. We drank to- 
gether that night all night in the bar 
of the Blackstone and when cold day 
was comin’ up over the Lake an’ we 
were comin’ out drunk to take a dizzy 
look at it, I said, “SKIPPER! STOP 
LOVIN’ MY HUSBAND OR TELL HIM 
HE’S GOT TO LET YOU ADMIT IT 
TO HIM!”—one way or another! 


HE SLAPPED ME HARD ON THE 
MOUTH!—then turned and ran without 
stopping once, I am sure, all the way 
back into his room at the Blackstone. ... 


—When I came to his room that night, 
with a little scratch like a shy little 
mouse at his door, he made that pitful, 
ineffectual little attempt to prove that 
what I had said wasn’t true... . 


(pRIcK strikes at her with crutch, a 
blow that shatters the gemlike lamp 
on the table.) 
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—In this way, I destroyed him, by tell- 
ing him truth that he and his world 
which he was born and raised in, yours 
and his world, had told him could not 
be told? 


—From then on Skipper was nothing at 
all but a receptacle for liquor and 
drugs. ... 


—Who shot cock-robin? I with my— 
(She throws back her head with tight 
shut eyes.)—merciful arrow! 


(BRICK strikes at her; misses.) 


Missed me!—Sorry,—I'’m not tryin’ to 
whitewash my behavior, Christ, no! 
Brick, I’m not good. I don’t know why 
people have to pretend to be good, no- 
body’s good. The rich or the well-to-do 
can afford to respect moral patterns, 
conventional moral patterns, but I could 
never afford to, yeah, but—I’m honest! 
Give me credit for just that, will you 
please?—Born poor, raised poor, expect 
to die poor unless I manage to get us 
something out of what Big Daddy leaves 
when he dies of cancer! But Brick?!— 
Skipper is dead! I’m alive! Maggie the 
cat is— 

(prick hops awkwardly forward and 

strikes at her again with his crutch.) 


—alive! I am alive, alive! lam... 


(He hurls the crutch at her, across 
the bed she took refuge behind, and 
pitches forward on the floor as she 
completes her speech.) 


—alive! 


(A little girl, pixre bursts into the 
room, wearing an Indian war bonnet 
and firing a cap pistol at MARGARET 
and shouting: “Bang, bang, bang!” 
(Laughter downstairs floats through 
the open hall door. MaRGARET had 
crouched gasping to bed at child’s 
entrance. She now rises and says with 
cool fury:) 


Little girl, your mother or someone 
should teach you—-(Gasping)—to knock 
at a door before you come into a room. 
Otherwise people might think that you 
—lack—good breeding... . 


pixie: Yanh, yanh, yanh, what is Uncle 
Brick doin’ on th’ floor? 


BRICK: I tried to kill your Aunt Maggie, 
but I failed—and I fell. Little girl, give 
me my crutch so I can get up off th’ 
floor. 


MARGARET: Yes, give your uncle his 
crutch, he’s a cripple, honey, he broke 
his ankle last night jumping hurdles on 
the high school athletic field! 


pix1e: What were you jumping hurdles 
for, Uncle Brick? 


BRICK: Because I used to jump them, 
and people like to do what they used 
to do, even after they’ve stopped being 
able to do it. . 


MARGARET: That’s right, that’s your an- 
swer, now go away, little girl. (pIxre 
fires cap pistol at MARGARET three times.) 
Stop, you stop that, monster! You little 
no-neck monster! (She seizes the cap 
pistol and hurls it through gallery 
doors.) 


DIXIE: (with a precocious instinct for 
the cruelest thing) You're jealous!— 
You're just jealous because you can’t 
have babies! 


(She sticks out her tongue at MAR- 
GARET as she sashays past her with 
her stomach stuck out, to the gallery. 
MARGARET slams the gallery doors and 
leans panting against them. There is 
a pause. BRICK has replaced his spilt 
drink and sits, faraway, on the great 
four-poster bed.) 


MARGARET: You see?—they gloat over us 
being childless, even in front of their 
five little no-neck monsters! (Pause. 
Voices approach on the stairs.) Brick? 
—I’ve been to a doctor in Memphis, a— 
a gynecologist. .. . I've been completely 
examined, and there is no reason why 
we, can’t have a child whenever we 
want one. And this is my time by the 
calendar to conceive. Are you listening 
to me? Are you? Are you LISTENING 
TO ME! 


BRIcK: Yes. I hear you, Maggie. (His 
attention returns to her inflamed face.) 
—But how in hell on earth do you 
imagine—that you're going to have a 
child’ by a man that can’t stand you? 


MARGARET: That’s a problem that I will 


have to work out. (She wheels about to 
face the hall door.) Here they come! + 


‘(The lights dim.) 
CURTAIN - 


ACT TWO 


There is no lapse of time. MARGARET and 
BRICK are in the same positions they 
held at the end of Act I. 


MARGARET: (at door) Here they come! 


(BIS DADDY appears first, a tall man 
with a fierce, anxious look, moving 
carefully not to betray his weakness 
even, or especially, to himself.) 


BIG DADDY: Well, Brick. 

BRICK: Hello, Big Daddy.—Congratula- 

tions! 

BIG DADDY: —Crap.. . 
(Some of the people are approaching 
through the hall, others along the 
gallery: voices from both directions. 
GOOPER and REVEREND TOOKER become 


visible outside gallery doors, and their 
voices come in clearly. 


(They pause outside as cooper lights 
a cigar.) 
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REVEREND TOOKER: (vivaciously) Oh, but 
St. Paul’s in Grenada has three memo- 
rial windows, and the latest one is a 
Tiffany stained-glass window that cost 
twenty-five hundred dollars, a picture 
of Christ the Good Shepherd with a 
Lamb in His arms. 


cooper: Who give that window, Preach? 


REVEREND TOOKER: Clyde Fletcher's wid- 
ow. Also presented St. Paul’s with a 
baptismal font. 


cooper: Y’know what somebody ought 
t’ give your church is a coolin’ system, 
Preach. 


REVEREND TOOKER: Yes, siree, Bob! And 
y'know what Gus Hamma’s family gave 
in his memory to the church at Two 
Rivers? A complete new stone parish- 
house with a basketball court in the 
basement and a— 


BIG DADDY: (uttering a loud barking 
laugh which is far from truly mirthful) 
Hey, Preach! What's all this talk about 
memorials, Preach? Y’ think somebody’s 
about t’ kick off around here? ’S that it? 


(Startled by this interjection, REVER- 
END TOOKER decides to laugh at the 
question almost as loud as he can. 


How he would answer the question 
we'll never know, as he’s spared that 
embarrassment by the voice of Goop- 
ER’s wife MAE, rising high and clear 
as she appears with “poc” BAUGH, the 
family doctor, through the hall door.) 


MAE: (almost religiously) —Let’s see 
now, they’ve had their tyyy-phoid shots, 
and their tetanus shots, their diphtheria 
shots and their hepatitis shots and their 
polio shots, they got those shots every 
month from May through September, 
and—Gooper? Hey! Gooper!—What all 
have the kiddies been shot faw? 


MARGARET: (overlapping a bit) Turn on 
the Hi-Fi, Brick! Let’s have some music 
t’ start off th’ party with! 


(The talk becomes so general that the 
room sounds like a great aviary of 
chattering birds. Only Brick remains 
unengaged, leaning upon the liquor 
cabinet with his faraway smile, an 
ice cube in a paper napkin with 
which he now and then rubs his fore- 
head. He doesn’t respond to MARGA- 
RET’s command. She bounds forward 
and stoops over the instrument panel 
of the console.) 


cooper: We gave ‘em that thing for a 
third anniversary present, got three 


speakers in it 


(The room is suddenly blasted by the 
climax of a Wagnerian opera or a 


Beethoven symphony.) 
BIG DADDY: Turn that damn thing off! 


(Almost instant silence, almost in- 


stantly broken by the shouting charge 
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of BIG MAMA, entering through hall 
door like a charging rhino.) 


BIG MAMA: Wha’s my Brick, wha’s mah 
precious baby!! 


BIG pappy: Sorry! Turn it back on! 


(Everyone laughs very loud. BIG DADDY 
is famous for his jokes at BIG MAMA’S 
expense, and nobody laughs louder at 
these jokes than BiG MAMA herself, 
though sometimes they’re pretty crue! 
and BIG MAMA has to pick up or fuss 
with something to cover the hurt that 
the loud laugh doesn’t quite cover. 


(On this occasion, a happy occasion 
because the dread in her heart has 
also been lifted by the false report on 
BIG DADDY'S conditon, she giggles, gro- 
tesquely, coyly, in BIG DADDY’s direc- 
tion and bears down upon BRICK, all 
very quick and alive.) 


BIG MAMA: Here he is, here’s my pre- 
cious baby! What's that you’ve got in 
your hand? You put that liquor down, 
son, your hand was made fo’ holdin’ 
somethin’ better than that! 


coorer: Look at Brick put it down! 


(BRICK has obeyed BIG MAMA by drain- 
ing the glass and handing it to her. 
Again everyone laughs, some high, 
some low.) 


BIG MAMA: Oh, you bad boy, you, you're 
my bad little boy. Give Big Mama a 
kiss, you bad boy, you!—Look at him 
shy away, will you? Brick never liked 
bein’ kissed or made a fuss over, I guess 
because he’s always had too much of it! 


Son, you turn that thing off! 


(BRICK has switched on the TV set.) 


I can’t stand TV, radio was bad enough 
but TV has gone it one better, 1 mean— 
(Plops wheezing in chair)—one worse, 
ha ha! Now what’m I sittin’ down here 
faw? I want t’ sit next to my sweet- 
heart on the sofa, hold hands with him 
and love him up a little! 


(BIG MAMA has on a black and white 
figured chiffon. The large irregular 
patterns, like the markings of some 
massive animal, the luster of her great 
diamonds and many pearls, the bril- 
liants set in the silver frames of her 
glasses, her riotous voice, booming 
laugh, have dominated the room since 
she entered. BIG DADDY has been re- 
garding her with a steady grimace of 
chronic annoyance.) 


BIG MAMMA: (still louder) Preacher, 
Preacher, hey, Preach! Give me you’ 
hand an’ help me up from this chair! 


REVEREND TOOKER: None of your tricks, 
Big Mamma! 


BIG MAMA: What tricks? You give me 
you’ hand so I can get up an’— 


(REVEREND TOOKER extends her his 
hand. She grabs it and pulls him into 


her lap with a shrill laugh that spans 
an octave in two notes.) 


Ever seen a preacher in a fat lady’s lap? 
Hey, hey, folks! Ever seen a preacher 
in a fat lady’s lap? 


(BIG MAMA is notorious throughout the 
Delta for this sort of inelegant horse- 
play. MARGARET looks on with indul- 
gent humor, sipping Dubonnet “on the 
rocks” and watching BRICK, but MAE 
and GOOPER exchange signs of humor- 
less anxiety over these antics, the 
sort of behavior which mae thinks 
may account for their failure to quite 
get in with the smartest young mar- 
ried set in Memphis, despite all. One 
of the Negroes, LACY or SOOKEY, peeks 
in, cackling. They are waiting for a 
sign to bring in the cake and cham- 
pagne, But BIG DADDY’s not amused. 
He doesn’t understand why, in spite 
of the infinite mental relief he’s re- 
ceived from the doctor’s report, he 
still has these same old fox teeth in 
his guts. “This spastic thing sure is 
something,” he says to himself, but 
aloud he roars at BIG MAMA: ) 


Bic pappy: BIG MAMA, WILL YOU 
QUIT HORSIN’?—You're too old an’ too 
fat fo’ that sort of crazy kid stuff an’ 
besides a woman with your blood- 
pressure —she had two hundred last 
spring! —is riskin’ a stroke when you 
mess around like that... . 


BIG MAMA: 
birthday! 


Here comes Big Daddy’s 


(NEGROES in white jackets enter with 
an enormous birthday cake ablaze 
with candles and carrying buckets of 
champagne with satin ribbons about 
the bottle necks. 


(MAE and GOOPER strike up song, and 
everybody, including the Negroes and 
Children, joins in. Only BRICK remains 
aloof.) 


EVERYONE: Happy birthday to you. 
Happy birthday to you. 
Happy birthday, Big Daddy— 
(Some sing: “Dear, Big Daddy!’’) 
Happy birthday to you. 
(Some sing: “How old are you?”) 


(MAE has come down center and is 
organizing her children like a chorus. 
She gives them a barely audible: 
“One, two, three!” and they are off 
in the new tune.) 


CHILDREN: Skinamarinka—dinka—dink 
Skinamarinka—do 

We love you. 
Skinamarinka—dinka—dink 
Skinamarinka—do. 


(All together, they turn to BIG DADDY) 
Big Daddy, you! 


(They turn back front, like a musical 
comedy chorus.) 
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We love you in the morning; 

We love you in the night. 

We love you when we’re with you, 
And we love you out of sight. 
Skinamarinka—dinka—dink 
Skinamarinka—do. 


(MAE turns to BIG MAMA.) 
Big Mama, too! 


(BIG MAMA bursts 
Negroes leave.) 


into tears. The 


BIG DADDY: Now Ida, what the hell is the 
matter with you? 


MAE: She’s just so happy. 


BIG MAMA: I’m just so happy, Big Daddy, 
I have to cry or something. (Sudden 
and loud in the hush:) Brick, do you 
know the wonderful news that Doc 
Baugh got from the clinic about Big 


Daddy? Big Daddy’s one hundred per 
cent! 


MARGARET: Isn’t that wonderful? 


BIG MAMA: He’s just one hundred per 
cent. Passed the examination with fly- 
ing colors. Now that we know there’s 
nothing wrong with Big Daddy but a 
spastic colon, I can tell you something. 
I was worried sick, half out of my mind, 
for fear that Big Daddy might have a 
thing like— 


{Barbara Bel Geddes, Burl Ives, Fred Stewart 
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(MARGARET cuts through this speech, 
jumping up and exclaiming shrilly:) 


MARGARET: Brick, honey, aren’t you go- 
ing to give Big Daddy his birthday 
present? (Passing by him, she snatches 
his liquor glass from him. She picks up 
a fancily wrapped package.) Here it is, 
Big Daddy, this is from Brick! 


BIG MAMA: This is the biggest birthday 
Big Daddy’s ever had, a hundred pres- 
ents and bushels of telegrams from— 


MAE: (at same time) What is it, Brick? 


cooper: I bet 500 to 50 that Brick don’t 
know what it is. 


BIG MAMA: The fun of presents is not 
knowing what they are till you open 


the package. Open your present, Big 
Daddy. 


BIG DADDY: Open it you’self. I want to 
ask Brick somethin! Come here, Brick. 


MARGARET: Big Daddy’s callin’ you, 


Brick. (She is opening the package.) 


Brick: Tell Big Daddy I’m crippled. 


BIG DADDY: I see you’re crippled. I want 
to know how you got crippled. 


MARGARET: (making diversionary tactics) 
Oh, look, oh, look, why, it’s a cashmere 





CHILDREN: We love you in the morning; 
We love you in the night. 


We love you when we're with you, 


And we love you out of sight. 
Skinamarinka—dinka—dink 
Skinamarinka—do. 


Janice Dunn, Madeleine Sherwood) 


robe! (She holds the robe up for 
to see.) 


MAE: You sound surprised, Maggie. 
MARGARET: I never saw one before. 
MAE: That’s funny.—Hah! 


MARGARET: (turning on her fiercely, with 
a brilliant smile) Why is it funny? All 
my family ever had was family—and 
luxuries such as cashmere robes still 
surprise me! 


BIG DADDY: (ominously) Quiet! 


MAE: (heedless in her fury) I don’t see 
how you could be so surprised when 
you bought it yourself at Loewenstein’s 
in Memphis last Saturday. You know 
how I know? 


BIG DADDY: I said, Quiet! 


MAE: —I know because the salesgirl that 
sold it to you waited on me and said, 
Oh, Mrs. Pollitt, your sister-in-law just 
bought a cashmere robe for your hus- 
band’s father! 


MARGARET: Sister Woman! Your talents 
are wasted as a housewife and mother, 
you really ought to be with the FBI 
or— 


BIG DADDY: QUIET! 





Pauline Hahn, 








(REVEREND TOOKER’S reflexes are slower 
than the He finishes a sen- 
tence after the bellow.) 


others’. 


REVEREND TOOKER: -the 
Stork and the Reaper are running neck 
and neck! (He 


when he notices 


(to DOC BAUGH) 


starts to laugh gaily 
the silence and BIG 
pappy’s glare. His laugh dies falsely.) 


BIG DADDY: Preacher, I hope I’m not but- 
ting in on more talk about memorial 
stained-glass windows, am I, Preacher? 
(REVEREND TOOKER laughs feebly, then 
coughs dryly in the embarrassed si- 


lence.) Preacher? 


BIG MAMA: Now, Big Daddy, don’t you 
pick on Preacher! 


BIG DADDY: (raising his voice) You ever 
hear that expression all hawk and no 
spit? You bring that expression to mind 
with that little dry cough of yours, all 
hawk an’ no spit. 


(The pause is broken only by a short 
startled MARGARET, the 
only one there who is conscious of 


laugh from 


and amused by the grotesque.) 


MAE: (raising her arms and jangling 
her bracelets) I wonder if the mosqui- 


toes are active tonight? 


What’s that, Little 
Did you make some remark? 
Yes, I if the 
mosquitoes would eat us alive if we 
went out on the gallery for a while 


BIG DADDY Mama? 


MAE: se'd I wondered 


BiG DADDY: Well, if they do, I'll have 
your bones pulverized for fertilizer! 


BIG MAMA: (quickly) Last week we had 
an airplane spraying the place and I 
think it done some good, at least I 
haven't had a— 


BIG DADDY: (cutting her speech) Brick, 
they tell me, if what they tell me is 
true, that you done some jumping last 
night on the high school athletic field? 


BIG MAMA: Brick, Big Daddy is talking 
to you, son. 


BRICK: (smiling vaguely over his drink) 
What was that, Big Daddy? 


BIG DADDY: They said you done some 
jumping on the high school track field 
last night. 


BRICK: That’s what they told me, too. 


BIG DADDY: Was it jumping or humping 
that you were doing out there? What 
were doing out there at three a.m., 
layin’ a woman on that cinder track? 


BIG MAMA: Big Daddy, you are off the 
sick-list, and I’m not going to 
excuse you for talkin’ so— 


now, 


BIG DADDY: Quiet! 


BIG MAMMA: 
and— 


—nasty in front of Preacher 


BIG DADDY: QUIET!—I ast you, Brick, if 
you was cuttin’ you’self a piece o’ poon- 
tang last night on that cinder track? 





MAE: 


(Burl Ives 


Barbara Bel Geddes, Madeleine Sherw 
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I thought maybe you were chasin’ poon- 
tang on that track an’ tripped over 
something in the heat of the chase— 
’sthat it? 


(cooper laughs, loud and false, others 
nervously following suit. BIG MAMA 
stamps her foot, and purses her lips, 
crossing to MAE and whispering some- 
thing to her as BRIcK meets his father’s 
hard, 
slow, vague smile that he offers all 
situations from behind the screen of 
his liquor.) 


intent, grinning stare with a 


prick: No, sir, I don’t think so... . 


MAE: (at the same time, sweetly) Rev- 
erend Tooker, let’s you and I take a 


stroll on the widow’s walk. 


(She and the preacher go out on the 
gallery as BIG DADDY says:) 


BIG DADDY: Then what the hell were you 
doing out there at three o’clock in the 


morning? 


BRICK: Jumping the hurdles, Big Daddy, 
runnin’ and jumpin’ the hurdles, but 
those high hurdles have gotten too high 
for me, now. 


BIG DADDY: Cause you was drunk? 


BRICK: (his vague smile fading a little) 
Sober I wouldn’t have tried to jump 


the low ones... . 


BIG MAMA: (quickly) Big Daddy, blow 


out the candles on your birthday cake! 


| don't see how you could be so surprised when you bought it 
yourself at Loewenstein's in Memphis last Saturday. 
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MARGARET: (at the same time) I want to 
propose a toast to Big Daddy Pollitt on 
his sixty-fifth birthday, the biggest 
cotton-planter in— 


BIG DADDY: (bellowing with fury and 
disgust) I told you to stop it, now stop 
it, quit this—! 


BIG MAMA: (coming in front of BIG DADDY 
with the cake) Big Daddy, I will not 
allow you to talk that way, not even on 
your birthday, I— 


BIG DADDY: I'll talk like I want to on my 
birthday, Ida, or any other goddam day 
of the year and anybody here that don’t 
like it knows what they can do! 


BIG MAMA: You don’t mean that! 


BIG DADDY: What makes you think I don’t 
mean it? 


(Meanwhile various discreet signals 
have been exchanged and cooper has 
also gone out on the gallery.) 


BIG MAMA: I just know you don’t mean it. 


BIG DADDY: You don’t know a goddam 
thing and you never did! 


BIG MAMA: Big Daddy, you don’t mean 
that 


BIG DADDY: Oh, yes, I do, oh, yes, I do, 
I mean it! I put up with a whole lot of 
crap around here because I thought I 
was dying. And you thought I was dying 
and you started taking over, well, you 
can stop taking over now, Ida, because 
I'm not gonna die, you can just stop 
now this business of taking over be- 
cause you're not taking over. because 
I’m not dying, I went through the labor- 
atory and the goddam exploratory oper- 
ation and there’s nothing wrong with 
me but a spastic colon. And I’m not 
dying of cancer which you thought I 
was dying of. Ain’t that so? Didn’t you 
think that I was dying of cancer, Ida? 


(Almost everybody is out on the gal- 
lery but the two old people glaring at 
each other across the blazing cake. 


(BIG MAMA’s chest heaves and she 
presses a fat fist to her mouth. 


(BIG DADDY continues, hoarsely:) 


Ain’t that so, Ida? Didn’t you have an 
idea I was dying of cancer and now you 
could take control of this place and 
everything on it? I got that impression, 
I seemed to get that impression. Your 
loud voice everywhere, your fat old 
body butting in here and there! 


BIG MAMA: Hush! The Preacher! 
BIG DADDY: Rut the goddam preacher! 


(BIG MAMA gasps loudly and sits down 
on the sofa which is almost too small 
for her.) 


Did you hear what I said? I said rut the 
goddam preacher! 
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BIG MAMA: Big Daddy, | will not allow you to talk that way, 
not even on your birthday, I— 
(Burl Ives, Mildred Dunnock) 


(Somebody closes the gallery doors 
from outside just as there is a burst 
of fireworks and excited cries from 
the children.) 


BIG MAMA: I never seen you act like this 
before and I can’t think what’s got in 
you! 

BIG DADDY: I went through all that labor- 
atory and operation and all just so I 
would know if you or me was boss here! 
Well, now it turns out that I am and 
you ain’t—and that’s my birthday pres- 
ent—and my cake and champagne!— 
because for three years now you been 
gradually taking over. Bossing. Talk- 
ing. Sashaying your fat old body around 
the place I made! I made this place! I 
was overseer on it! I was the overseer 
on the old Straw and Ochello plantation. 
I quit school at ten! I quit school at ten 
years old and went to work like a nigger 
in the fields. And I rose to be overseer 
of the Straw and Ochello plantation. 
And old Straw died and I was Ochello’s 
partner and the place got bigger and 
bigger and bigger and bigger and bigger! 
I did all that myself with no goddam 
help from you, and now you think 
you're just about to take over. Well, 
I am just about to tell you that you are 
not just about to take over, you are not 
just about to take over a God damn 


thing. Is that clear to you, Ida? Is that 
very plain to you, now? Is that under- 
stood completely? I been through the 
laboratory from A to Z. I’ve had the 
goddam exploratory operation, and 
nothing is wrong with me but a spastic 
colon—made spastic, I guess, by disgust! 
By all the goddam lies and liars that I 
have had to put up with, and all the 
goddam hypocrisy that I lived with all 
these forty years that we been livin’ 
together! 


Hey! Ida!! Blow out the candles on the 
birthday cake! Purse up your lips and 
draw a deep breath and blow out the 
goddam candles on the cake! 


BIG MAMA: Oh, Big Daddy, oh, oh, oh, 
Big Daddy! 
BIG DADDY: What’s the matter with you? 


BIG MAMA: In all these years you never 
believed that I loved you?? 


BIG DADDY: Huh? 


BIG MAMA: And I! did, I did so much, 
I did love you!—I even loved your hate 
and your hardness, Big Daddy! (She 
sobs and rushes awkwardly out onto the 
gallery.) 


BIG DADDY: (to himself) Wouldn't it be 
funny if that was true. . 








(A pause is followed by a burst of 
light in the sky from the fireworks.) 


BRICK! HEY, BRICK! 


(He stands over his blazing birthday 
cake. 


(After some moments, Brick hobbles 
in on his crutch, holding his glass. 


(marcaret follows him with a bright, 
anxious smile.) 


I didn’t call you, Maggie. I called Brick. 
MARGARET: I’m just delivering him to 
you. 


(She kisses Brick on the mouth which 
he immediately wipes with the back 
of his hand. She flies girlishly back 
out. BRICK and his father are alone.) 


BIG DADDY: Why did you do that? 
BRICK: Do what, Big Daddy? 


BIG DADDY: Wipe her kiss off your mouth 
like she’d spit on you. 


BRICK: I don’t know. I wasn’t conscious 
of it. 


BIG DADDY: That woman of yours has a 
better shape on her than Gooper’s but 
somehow or other they got the same 
look about them. 


BRICK: What sort of look is that, Big 
Daddy? 


BIG DADDY: I don’t know how to describe 
it but it’s the same look. 


BRICK: 
they? 


They don’t look peaceful, do 


BIG DADDY: No, they sure in hell don’t. 
BRICK: They look nervous as cats? 


BIG DADDY: That’s right, they look nerv- 
ous as Cats. 


BpRIcK: Nervous as a couple of cats on 
a hot tin roof? 


BIG DADDY: That’s right, boy, they look 
like a couple of cats on a hot tin roof. 
It’s funny that you and Gooper being so 
different would pick out the same type 
of woman. 


BRICK: Both of us married into society, 
Big Daddy. 


BIG DADDY: Crap .. . I wonder what gives 
them both that look? 


BRICK: Well. They’re sittin’ in the middle 
of a big piece of land, Big Daddy, twenty- 
eight thousand acres is a pretty big 
piece of land and so they’re squaring 
off on it, each determined to knock off 
a bigger piece of it than the other when- 
ever you let it go. 


BIG DADDY: I got a surprise for those 
women. I’m not gonna let it go for a 
long time yet if that’s what they’re 
waiting for. 


BRICK: That's right, Big Daddy. You just 
sit tight and let them scratch each 
other’s eyes out 
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BIG DADDY: You bet your life I’m going 
to sit tight on it and let those sons of 
bitches scratch their eyes out, ha ha 
ha. . 


But Gooper’s wife’s a good breeder, you 
got to admit she’s fertile. Hell, at supper 
tonight she had them all at the table 
and they had to put a couple of extra 
leafs in the table to make room for 
them, she’s got five head of them, now, 
and another one’s comin’. 


BRICK: Yep, number six is comin’... . 


BIG DADDY: Brick, you know, I swear to 
God, I don’t know the way it happens? 


BRICK: 
Daddy? 


The way what happens, Big 


BIG DADDY: You git you a piece of land, 
by hook or crook, an’ things start grow- 
in’ on it, things accumulate on it, and 
the first thing you know it’s completely 
out of hand, completely out of hand! 


BRICK: Well, they say nature hates a 
vacuum, Big Daddy. 


BIG DADDY: That’s what they say, but 
sometimes I think that a vacuum is a 
hell of a lot better than some of the 
stuff that nature replaces it with. 


Is someone out there by that door? 
BRICK: Yep. 


BIG DADDY: Who? (He has lowered his 
voice.) 


BRICK: Someone int’rested in what we 
say to each other. 


BIG DADDY: Gooper?—-—GOOPER! 


(After a discreet pause, MAE appears 
in the gallery door.) 


MAE: Did you call Gooper, Big Daddy? 
BIG DADDY: Aw, it was you. 
MAE: Do you want Gooper, Big Daddy? 


BIG DADDY: No, and I don’t want you. 
I want some privacy here, while I’m 
having a confidential talk with my son 
Brick. Now it’s too hot in here to close 
them doors, but if I have to close those 
rutten doors in order to have a private 
talk with my son Brick, just let me 
know and I'll close ’em. Because I hate 
eavesdroppers, I don’t like any kind of 
sneakin’ an’ spyin’. 

MAE: Why, Big Daddy— 


BIG DADDY: You stood on the wrong side 
of the moon, it threw your shadow! 


MAE: I was just— 


BIG DADDY: You was just nothing but 
spyin’ an’ you know it! 


MAE: (begins to sniff and sob) Oh, Big 
Daddy, you’re so unkind for some rea- 
son to those that really love you! 


BIG DADDY: Shut up, shut up, shut up! 
I’m going to move you and Gooper out 
of that room next to this! It’s none of 





BIG DADDY: | didn't call you, Maggie. 
| called Brick. 


MARGARET: I'm just delivering him to you. 
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your goddam business what goes on in 
here at night between Brick an’ Maggie. 
You listen at night like a couple of 
rutten peek-hole spies and go and give 
a report on what you hear to Big Mama 
an’ she comes to me and says they say 
such and such and so and so about 
what they heard goin’ on between Brick 
an’ Maggie, and Jesus, it makes me sick. 
I’m goin’ to move you an’ Gooper out of 
that room, I can’t stand sneakiri’ an’ 
spyin’, it makes me sick... . 


(mae throws back her head and rolls 
her eyes heavenward and extends her 
arms as if invoking God’s pity for this 
unjust martyrdom; then she presses 
a handkerchief to her nose and flies 
from the room with a loud swish of 
skirts.) 


BRICK: (now at the liquor cabinet) They 
listen, do they? 


BIG DADDY: Yeah. They listen and give 
reports to Big Mama on what goes on 
in here between you and Maggie. They 
say that— (He stops as if embarrassed.) 
—You won't sleep with her, that you 
sleep on the sofa. Is that true or not 
true? If you don’t like Maggie, get rid 
of Maggie!—What are you doin’ there 
now? 


BRICK: Fresh’nin’ up my drink. 


BIG DADDY: Son, you know you got a 
real liquor problem? 


BRICK: Yes, sir, yes, I know. 
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BIG DADDY: Is that why you quit sports- 
announcing, because of this liquor 
problem? 


BRICK: Yes, sir, yes, sir, I guess so. (He 
smiles vaguely and amiably at his father 
across his replenished drink.) 


BIG DADDY: Son, don’t guess about it, it’s 
too important. 


BRICK: (vaguely) Yes, sir. 


BIG DADDY: And listen to me, don’t look 
at the damn chandelier. . . . (Pause. 
BIG DADDY’s voice is husky.) —Some- 
thin’ else we picked up at th’ big fire 
sale in Europe. (Another pause.) Life 
is important. There’s nothing else to 
hold onto. A man that drinks is throw- 
ing his life away. Don’t do it, hold onto 
your life. There’s nothing else to hold 
onto. ... 


Sit down over here so we don’t have 
to raise our voices, the walls have ears 
in this place. 


BRICK: (hobbling over to sit on the sofa 
beside him) All right, Big Daddy. 


BIG DADDY: Quit!—how’d that come 
about? Some disappointment? 


BRICK: I don’t know. Do you? 


BIG DADDY: I’m askin’ you, God damn it! 
How in hell would I know if you don’t? 


BRICK: I just got out there and found 
that I had a mouth full of cotton. I was 
always two or three beats behind what 
was goin’ on on the field and so I— 


BIG DADDY: Quit! 

BRICK: (amiably) Yes, quit. 
BIG DADDY: Son? 

BRICK: Huh? 


BIG DADDY: (inhales loudly and deeply 
from his cigar; then bends suddenly 
a little forward, exhaling loudly and 
raising a hand to his forehead) —Whew! 
—ha ha!—I took in too much smoke, it 
made me a little light-headed. .. . 


(The mantel clock chimes.) 


Why is it so damn hard for people to 
talk? 


pricK: Yeah... . 


(The clock goes on sweetly chiming 
till it has completed the stroke of ten.) 


—Nice peaceful-soundin’ clock, I like 
to hear it all night... . 


(He slides low and comfortable on the 
sofa; BIG DADDY sits up straight and 
rigid with some unspoken anziety. All 
his gestures are tense and jerky as he 
talks. He wheezes and pants and sniffs 
through his nervous speech, glancing 
quickly, shyly, from time to time, at 
his son.) 


BIG DADDY: We got that clock the sum- 
mer we wint to Europe, me an’ Big 
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Mama on that damn Cook’s Tour, never 
had such an awful time in my life, I’m 
tellin’ you, son, those gooks over there, 
they gouge your eyeballs out in their 
grand hotels. And Big Mama bought 
more stuff than you could haul in a 
couple of boxcars, that’s no crap. Every- 
where she wint on this whirlwind tour, 
she bought, bought, bought. Why, half 
that stuff she bought is still crated up 
in the cellar, under water last spring! 
(He laughs.) That Europe is nothin’ on 
earth but a great big auction, that’s all 
it is, that bunch of old worn-out places, 
it’s just a big fire-sale, the whole rutten 
thing, an’ Big Mama wint wild in it, 
why, you couldn’t hold that woman 
with a mule’s harness! Bought, bought, 
bought!—lucky I'm a rich man, yes 
siree, Bob, an’ half that stuff is mil- 
dewin’ in th’ basement. It’s lucky I’m 
a rich man, it sure is lucky, well, I’m 
a rich man, Brick, yep, I’m a mighty 
rich man. (His eyes light up for a 
moment.) Y’*know how much I’m worth? 
Guess, Brick! Guess how much I’m 
worth! (Brick smiles vaguely over his 
drink.) Close on ten million in cash an’ 
blue chip stocks, outside, mind you, of 
twenty-eight thousand acres of the rich- 
est land this side of the valley Nile! 


(A puff and crackle and the night sky 
blooms with an eerie greenish glow. 
Children shriek on the gallery.) 


But a man can’t buy his life with it, he 
can’t buy back his life with it when his 
life has been spent, that’s one thing not 
offered in the Europe fire-sale or in the 
American markets or any markets on 
earth, a man can’t buy his life with it, 
he can’t buy back his life when his life 
is finished. . . . 


That’s a sobering thought, a very sober- 
ing thought, and that’s a thought that 
I was turning over in my head, over and 
over and over—until today... . 


I'm wiser and sadder, Brick, for this 
experience which I just gone through. 
They’s one thing else that I remember 
in Europe. 


BRICK: What is that, Big Daddy? 


BIG pADDY: The hills around Barcelona 
in the country of Spain and the children 
running over those bare hills in their 
bare skins beggin’ like starvin’ dogs with 
howls and screeches, and how fat the 
priests are on the streets of Barcelona, 
so many of them and so fat and so 
pleasant, ha ha!—Y’know I could feed 
that country? I got money enough to 
feed that goddam country, but the hu- 
man animal is a selfish beast and I don’t 
reckon the money I passed out there to 
those howling children in the hills 
around Barcelona would more than up- 
holster one of the chairs in this room, 
I mean pay to put a new cover on this 
chair! 


Hell, I threw them money like you’d 
scatter feed corn for chickens, I threw 
money at them just to get rid of them 
long enough to climb back into th’ car 
and—drive away... . 


And then in Morocco, them Arabs, why, 
prostitution begins at four or five, that’s 
no exaggeration, why, I remember one 
day in Marrakech, that old walled Arab 
city, I set on a broken-down wall to 
have a cigar, it was fearful hot there 
and this Arab woman stood in the road 
and looked at me till I was embarrassed, 
she stood stock still in the dusty hot 
road and looked at me till I was em- 
barrassed. But listen to this. She had 
a naked child with her, a little naked 
girl with her, barely able to toddle, and 
after a while she set this child on the 
ground and give her a push and whis- 
pered something to her. 


This child come toward me, barely able 
t’walk, come toddling up to me and— 


Jesus, it makes you sick t’ remember 
a thing like this! It stuck out its hand 
and tried to unbutton my trousers! 


That child was not yet five! Can you 
believe me? Or do you think that I am 
making this up? I wint back to the 
hotel and said to Big Mama, Git packed! 
We're clearing out of this country... . 


BRICK: Big Daddy, you’re on a talkin’ 
jag tonight. 


BIG DADDY: (ignoring this remark) Yes, 
sir, that’s how it is, the human animal 
is a beast that dies but the fact that he’s 
dying don’t give him pity for others, no, 
sir, it— 

—Did you say something? 

BRICK: Yes. 

BIG DADDY: What? 


BRICK: Hand me over that crutch so I 
can get up. 


BIG DADDY: Where you goin’? 


BRICK: I’m takin’ a little short trip to 
Echo Spring. 


BIG DADDY: To where? 
BRICK: Liquor cabinet... . 


BIG DADDY: Yes, sir, boy— (He hands 
BRICK the crutch.) —the human animal 
is a beast that dies and if he’s got 
money he buys and buys and buys and 
I think the reason he buys everything 
he can buy is that in the back of his 
mind he has the crazy hope that one of 
hjs purchases will be life everlasting!— 
Which it never can be. .. . The human 
animal is a beast that— 


BRICK: (at the liquor cabinet) Big 
Daddy, you sure are shootin’ th’ breeze 
here tonight. 


(There is a pause and voices are 
heard outside.) 








BIG DADDY: I been quiet here lately, 
spoke not a word, just sat and stared 
into space. I had something heavy 
weighing on my mind but tonight that 
load was took off me. That’s why I'm 
talking— The sky looks diffrent to 
Ra 4 


BRICK: You know what I like to hear 
most? 


BIG DADDY: What? 


Brick: Solid quiet. Perfect unbroken 


quie 
BiG DADDY: Why? 


nick: Because it’s more peaceful. 


BIG DADDY: Man, you'll hear a lot of that 
in the grave. (He chuckles agreeably.) 


Brick: Are you through talkin’ to me? 


BIG DADDY: Why are you so anxious to 
shut me up? 


BRICK: Well, sir, ever so often you say 
to me, Brick, I want to have a talk with 
you, but when we talk, it never materi- 
alizes. Nothing is said. You sit in a 
chair and gas about this and that and 
I look like I listen. I try to look like I 
listen, but I don’t listen, not much. 
Communication is—awful hard between 
people an’—somehow between you and 
me, it just don’t— 


BIG DADDY: Have you ever been scared? 
I mean have you ever felt downright 
terror of something? (He gets up.) Just 
one moment. I'm going to close these 
doors. . . . (He closes doors on gallery 


as if he were going to tell an important 
secret.) 


BRICK: What? 

BIG DADDY: Brick? 

BRICK: Huh? 

BIG DADDY: Son, I thought I had it! 
BRICK: Had what? Had what, Big Daddy? 
BIG DADDY: Cancer! 


BRICK: Oh... 


BIG DADDY: I thought the old man made 
out of bones had laid his cold and heavy 
hand on my shoulder! 


BRICK: Well, Big Daddy, you kept a 
tight mouth about it. 


BIG DADDY: A pig squeals. A man keeps 
a tight mouth about it, in spite of a 
man not having a pig’s advantage. 


BRICK: What advantage is that? 


BIG DADDY: Icnorance—of mortality—is 
a comfort. A man don’t have that com- 
fort, he’s the only living thing that con- 
ceives of death, that knows what it is. 
The others go without knowing which 
is the way that anything living should 
go, go without knowing, without any 
knowledge of it, and yet a pig squeals, 
but a man sometimes, he can keep a 
tight mouth about it. Sometimes he— 
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(There is a deep, smoldering ferocity in 
the old man.) —can keep a tight mouth 
about it. I wonder if— 


BRICK: What, Big Daddy? 


BIG pADDY: A whiskey highball would 
injure this spastic condition? 


BRICK: No, sir, it might do it good. 


BIG DADDY: (grins suddenly, wolfishly) 
Jesus, I can’t tell you! The sky is open! 
Christ, it’s open again! It’s open, boy, 
it’s open! 


(Brick looks down at his drink.) 
BRICK: You feel better, Big Daddy? 


BIG DADDY: Better? Hell! I can breathe!— 
All of my life I been like a doubled up 
fist... . (He pours a drink.) —Poundin’, 
smashin’, drivin’!—now I'm going to 
loosen these doubled up hands and 
touch things easy with them... . (He 
spreads his hands as if caressing the 
air.) You know what I’m contemplating? 


BRICK: (vaguely) No, sir. What are you 
contemplating? 


BIG DADDY: Ha ha!—Pleasure!—pleasure 
with women! (BRIcK’s smile fades a little 


but lingers.) Brick, this stuff burns 
me!— 


—Yes, boy. I'll tell you something that 
you might not guess. I still have desire 
for women and this is my sixty-fifth 
birthday. 


BRICK: I think that’s mighty remarkable, 
Big Daddy. 


BIG DADDY: Remarkable? 
BRICK: Admirable, Big Daddy. 


BIG DADDY: You're damn right it is, 
remarkable and admirable both. I real- 
ize now that I never had me enough.: 
I let many chances slip by because of 
scruples about it, scruples, convention— 
crap. . . . All that stuff is bull, bull, 
bull!—It took the shadow of death to 
make me see it. Now that shadow’s 
lifted, I'm going to cut loose and have, 
what is it they call it, have me a—ball! 


BRICK: A ball, huh? 


BIG DADDY: That’s right, a ball, a ball! 
Hell!—I slept with Big Mama till, let’s 
see, five years ago, till I was sixty and 
she was fifty-eight, and never even 
liked her, never did! 


(The phone has been ringing down 
the hall. BiG MAMA enters, exclaiming:) 


BIG MAMA: Don’t you men hear that 
phone ring? I heard it way out on the 
gall’ry. 


BIG DADDY: There’s five rooms off this 
front gall’ry that you could go through. 
Why do you go through this one? 


(BIG MAMA makes a playful face as she 
bustles out the hall door.) 


Hunh!—Why, when Big Mama goes out 
of a room, I can’t remember what that 


woman looks like, but when Big Mama 
comes back into the room, boy, then 
I see what she looks like, and I wish 
I didn’t! (Bends over laughing at this 
joke till it hurts his guts and he straight- 
ens with a grimace. The laugh subsides 
to a chuckle as he puts the liquor glass 
a little distrustfully down on the table.) 


(prick has risen and hobbled to the 
gallery doors.) 


Hey! Where are you goin’? 
prick: Out for a breather. 


BIG DADDY: Not yet you ain’t. Stay here 
till this talk is finished, young fellow. 


Brick: I thought it was finished, Big 
Daddy. 


BIG DADDY: It ain’t even begun. 


BRICK: My mistake. Excuse me. I just 
wanted to feel that river breeze. 


BIG DADDY: Turn on the ceiling fan and 
set back down in that chair. 


(BIG MAMA'S voice rises, carrying down 
the hall.) 


BIG MAMA: Miss Sally, you’re a case! 
You’re a caution, Miss Sally. Why 
didn’t you give me a chance to explain 
it to you? 


BIG DADDY: Jesus, she’s talking to my old 
maid sister again. 


BIG MAMA: Well, goodbye, now, Miss 
Sally. You come down real soon, Big 
Daddy’s dying to see you! Yaisss, good- 
bye, Miss Sally... . (She hangs up and 
bellows with mirth. BIG DADDY groans 
and covers his ears as she approaches. 
Bursting in:) Big Daddy, that was Miss 
Sally callin’ from Memphis again! You 
know what she done, Big Daddy? She 
called her doctor in Memphis to git him 
to tell her what that spastic thing is! 
Ha-HAAAA!—And called back to tell 
me how relieved she was that—Hey! 
Let me in! 


(BIG pappy has been holding the door 
half closed against her.) 


BIG DADDY: Naw I ain’t. I told you not 
to come and go through this room. You 
just back out and go through those five 
other rooms. 


BIG MAMA: Big Daddy? Big Daddy? Oh, 
Big Daddy! — You didn’t mean those 
things you said to me, did you? (He 
shuts door firmly against her but she 
still calls.) Sweetheart? Sweetheart? 
Big Daddy? You didn’t mean those aw- 
ful things you said to me?—I know you 
didn’t. I know you didn’t mean those 
things in your heart... . 


(The childlike voice fades with a sob 
and her heavy footsteps retreat down 
the hall. Brick has risen once more on 
his crutches and starts for the gallery 
again.) 
BIG DADDY: All I ask of that woman is 
that she leave me alone. But she can’t 
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admit to herself that she makes me sick. 
That comes of having slept with her too 
many years. Should of quit much sooner 
but that old woman she never got 
enough of it—and I was good in bed 
. I never should of wasted so much 
of it on her. .. . They say you got just 
so many and each one is numbered. 
Well, I got a few left in me, a few, and 
I'm going to pick me a good one to 
spend ’em on! I’m going to pick me a 
choice one, I don’t care how much she 
costs, I'll smother her in—minks! Ha, ha! 
I'll strip her naked and smother her in 
minks and choke her with diamonds! 
Ha, ha! I'll strip her naked and choke 
her with diamonds and smother her 
with minks and hump her from hell to 
breakfast. Ha aha ha ha ha! 
MAE: (gaily at door) Who's that laugh- 
in’ in there? 


cooper: Is Big Daddy laughin’ in there? 


BIG DADDY: Crap!—them two—drips. . . 
(He goes over and touches BRICK’s 
shoulder.) Yes, son. Brick, boy.—I’m— 
happy! I’m happy, son, I’m happy! 


(He chokes a little and bites his under 
lip, pressing his head quickly, shyly 
against his son’s head and then, cough- 
ing with embarrassment, goes uncer- 
tainly back to the table where he set 
down the glass. He drinks and makes 
a grimace as it burns his guts. BRICK 
sighs and rises with effort.) 


What makes you so restless? Have you 
got ants in your britches? 


BRICK: Yes, sir... 
BIG DADDY: Why? 


BRICK: 
pened. 


Something — hasn’t— hap- 
BIG DADDY: Yeah? What is that! 


BRICK: (sadly) —the click ... 


BIG DADDY: Did you say click? 
BRICK: Yes, click. 
BIG DADDY: What click? 


prick: A click that I get in my head 
that makes me peaceful. 


BIG DADDY: I sure in hell don’t know 
what you're talking about, but it dis- 


turbs me. 
BRICK: It’s just a mechanical thing. 
BIG DADDY: What is a mechanical thing? 


BRICK: This click that I get in my head 
that makes me peaceful. I got to drink 
till I get it. It’s just a mechanical thing, 
something like a—like a—like a— 


BIG DADDY: Like a— 


BRICK: Switch clicking off in my head, 
turning the hot light off and the cool 
night on and— (He looks up, smiling 
sadly.) —all of a sudden there’s—peace! 


BIG DADDY: (whistles long and soft with 
astonishment; he goes back to Brick and 
clasps his son’s two shoulders) Jesus! 
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BIG DADDY: Jesus! | didn't know it had gotten that bad with you. 
Why, boy, you're — alcoholic! 


(Burl Ives 


I didn’t know it had gotten that bad 
with you. Why, boy, you’re—alcoholic! 
Brick: That’s the truth, Big Daddy. I’m 
alcoholic 


BIG DADDY: This shows how I—let things 
go! 

I have to hear that little click 
in my head that makes me peaceful. 
Usually I hear it sooner than this, some- 
times as early as—noon, but— 


BRICK 


Today it’s—dilatory. ... 


I just haven’t got the right level of 
alcohol in my bloodstream yet! (This 
last statement is made with energy as 
he freshens his drink.) 


BIG DADDY: Uh-—huh. Expecting death 
made me blind. I didn’t have no idea 
that a son of mine was turning into a 
drunkard under my nose. 


BRICK: (gently) Well, now you do, Big 
Daddy, the news has penetrated. 


BIG DADDY: UH-huh, yes, now I do, the 
news has—penetrated. .. . 


BRICK: And so if you'll excuse me— 


Ben Gazzara) 





BIG DADDY: No, I won’t excuse you. 


BRICK: —I’d better sit by mvself till I 
hear that click in my head, it’s just a 
mechanical thing but it don’t happen 
except when’ I’m alone or talking to 
no one... . 


BIG DADDY: You got a long, long time 
to sit still, boy, and talk to no one, but 
now you're talkin’ to me. At least I’m 
talking to you. And you set there and 
listen until I tell you the conversation 
is over! 

BRICK: But this talk is like all the others 
we've ever had together in our lives! 
It’s nowhere, nowhere! 


Big Daddy. 


it’s-it’s painful, 


BIG DADDY: All right, then let it be pain- 
ful, but don’t you move from that chair! 
—I’m going to remove that crutch... . 
(He seizes the crutch and tosses it 
across room.) 


BRICK: I can hop on one foot, and if I 
fall, I can crawl! 


BIG DADDY: If you ain’t careful you're 
gonna crawl off this plantation and 
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then, by Jesus, you'll have to hustle 
your drinks along Skid Row! 


BRICK: That'll come, Big Daddy. 


BIG DADDY: Naw, it won’t. You’re my son 
and I’m going to straighten you out; 
now that I’m straightened out, I’m go- 
ing to straighten out you! 


BRICK: Yeah? 


BIG DADDY: Today the report come in 
from Ochsner Clinic. Y’know what they 
told me? (His face glows with triumph.) 
The only thing that they could detect 
with all the instruments of science in 
that great hospital is a little spastic 
condition of the colon! And nerves torn 
to pieces by all that worry about it. 


(A little girl bursts into room with 
a sparkler clutched in each fist, hops 
and shrieks like a monkey gone mad 
and rushes back out again as BIG 
pappy strikes at her. 


(Silence. The two men stare at each 
other. A woman laughs gaily outside.) 


I want you to know I breathed a sigh 
of relief almost as powerful as the 
Vicksburg tornado! 


BRICK: You weren't ready to go? 
BIG DADDY: GO WHERE?—crap... . 


—When you are gone from here, boy, 
you are long gone and no where! The 
human machine is not no different from 
the animal machine or the fish machine 
or the bird machine or the reptile ma- 
chine or the insect machine! It’s just a 
whole God damn lot more complicated 
and consequently more trouble to keep 
together. Yep. I thought I had it. The 
earth shook under my foot, the sky 
come down like the black lid of a kettle 
and I couldn’t breathe!—Today!!—that 
lid was lifted, I drew my first free 
breath in—how many years?—God!— 
three. ... 


(There is laughter outside, running 
footsteps, the soft, plushy sound and 
light of exploding rockets. 


(BRICK stares at him soberly for a 
long moment; then makes a sort of 
startled sound in his nostrils and 
springs up on one foot and hops across 
the room to grab his crutch, swinging 
on the furniture for support. He gets 
the crutch and flees as if in horror for 
the gallery. His father seizes him by 
the sleeve of his white silk pajamas.) 


Stay here, you son of a bitch!—till I 
say go! 
BRICK: I can’t. 


BIG DADDY: You sure in hell will, God 
damn it. 


BRICK: No, I can’t. We talk, you talk, in 
—circles! We get no where, no where! 
It’s always the same, you say you want 


to talk to me and don’t have a ruttin’ 
thing to say to me! 


Bic pApDy: Nothin’ to say when I’m 
tellin’ you I’m going to live when I 
thought I was dying?! 


BRICK: Oh—that!—Is that what you have 
to say to me? 


BIG DADDY: Why, you son of a bitch! 
Ain’t that, ain’t that—important?! 


BRICK: Well, you said that, that’s said, 
and now I— 


BIG DADDY: Now you set back down. 
BRICK: You're all balled up, you— 
BIG DADDY: I ain’t balled up! 

BRICK: You are, you're all balled up! 


BIG DADDY: Don’t tell me what I am, you 
drunken whelp! I’m going to tear this 
coat sleeve off if you don’t set down! 


BRICK: Big Daddy— 


BIG DADDY: Do what I tell you! I’m the 
boss here, now! I want you to know 
I’m back in the driver’s seat now! 


(BIG MAMA rushes in, clutching her 
great heaving bosom.) 


What in hell do you want in here, Big 
Mama? 


BIG MAMA: Oh, Big Daddy! Why are 
you shouting like that? I just cain’t 
stainnnnnnnd—it. .. . 


BIG DADDY: (raising the back of his hand 
above his head) GIT—outa here. 


(She rushes back out, sobbing.) 
BRICK: (softly, sadly) Christ... . 


BIG DADDY: 
is right . . 


(fiercely) Yeah! Christ!— 


(BRIcK breaks loose and hobbles to- 
ward the gallery. 


(BIG DADDY jerks his crutch from un- 
der BRICK so he steps with the injured 
ankle, He utters a hissing cry of 
anguish, clutches a chair and pulls it 
over on top of him on the floor.) 


Son of a—tub of—hog fat... . 
BRICK: Big Daddy! Give me my crutch. 


(BIG DADDY throws the crutch out of 
reach.) 


Give me that crutch, Big Daddy. 


BIG DADDY: Why do you drink? 
BRICK: Don’t know, give me my crutch! 


BIG DADDY: You better think why you 
drink or give up drinking! 


prIcK: Will you please give me my 
crutch so I can get up off this floor? 


BIG DADDY: First you answer my ques- 
tion. Why do you drink? Why are you 
throwing your life away, boy, like some- 
thin’ disgusting you picked up on the 
street? 


BRICK: (getting onto his knees) Big 
Daddy, I’m in pain, I stepped on that 
foot. 


BIG DADDY: Good! I’m glad you're not 
too numb with the liquor in you to feel 
some pain! 


BRICK: You—spilled my—drink .. . 


BIG DADDY: I'll make a bargain with you. 
You tell me why you drink and I'll 
hand you one. I'll pour you the liquor 
myself and hand it to you. 


prick: Why do I drink? 

BIG DADDY: Yea! Why? 

prick: Give me a drink and I'l! tell you. 
BIG DADDY: Tell me first! 

erick: I'll tell you in one word. 

BIG DADDY: What word? 

Brick: DISGUST! 


(The clock chimes softly, sweetly. Bic 
DADDY gives it a short, outraged glance.) 


Now how about that drink? 


BIG pADDy: What are you disgusted 
with? You got to tell me that, first. 
Otherwise being disgusted don’t make 
no sense! 


Brick: Give me my crutch. 


BIG DADDY: You heard me, you got to tell 
me what I asked you first. 


BricK: I told you, I said to kill my 
disgust! 


BIG pappy: DISGUST WITH WHAT! 
prick: You strike a hard bargain. 


Bic DADDY: What are you disgusted with? 
an’ I'll pass you the liquor. 


BRICK: I can hop on one foot, and if I 
fall, I can crawl. 


BIG DADDY: You want liquor that bad? 


BRICK: (dragging himself up, clinging to 
bedstead) Yeah, I want it that bad. 


BiG pappy: If I give you a drink, will 
you tell me what it is you’re disgusted 
with, Brick? 


BRICK: Yes, sir, I will try to. 


(The old man pours him a drink and 
solemnly passes it to him. 


(There is silence as Brick drinks.) 


Have you ever heard the word “men- 
dacity”? 


BIG DADDY: Sure. Mendacity is one of 
them five dollar words that cheap poli- 
ticians throw back and forth at each 
other. 


BRICK: You know what it means? 
BIG DADDY: Don’t it mean lying and liars? 
BRICK: Yes, sir, lying and liars. 


BIG DADDY: Has someone been lying to 
you? 
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CHILDREN: (chanting in chorus offstage) 
We want Big Dad-dee! 
We want Big Dad-dee! 


(GOOPER appears in the gallery door.) 


cooper: Big Daddy, the kiddies are 
shouting for you out there. 


BIG DADDY: (fiercely) Keep out, Gooper! 


cooper: ‘Scuse me! 


(BIG DADDY slams the doors after 
GOOPER. ) 


Bic pappy: Who’s been lying to you, has 
Margaret been lying to you, has your 
wife been lying to you about something, 
Brick? 


prick: Not her. That wouldn’t matter. 


BIG DADDY: Then who’s been lying to 
you, and what about? 


BRICK: No one single person and no one 
alee 


BIG pADDY: Then what, what then, for 
Christ’s sake? 


Brick: —The whole, the whole—thing. . . 


BIG DADDY: Why are you rubbing your 
head? You got a headache? 


prick: No, I’m tryin’ to— 


BIG DADppYy: —Concentrate, but you can’t 
because your brain’s all soaked with 
liquor, is that the trouble? Wet brain! 
(He snatches the glass from BRICK’s 
hand.) What do you know about this 
mendacity thing? Hell! I could write a 
book on it! Don’t you know that? I could 
write a book on it and still not cover the 
subject? Well, I could, I could write a 
goddam book on it and still not cover 
the subject anywhere near enough!!-— 
Think of all the lies I got to put up 
with!—Pretenses! Ain’t that mendacity? 
Having to pretend stuff you don’t think 
or feel or have any idea of? Having for 
instance to act like I care for Big Ma- 
ma!—I haven't been able to stand the 
sight, sound, or smell of that woman 
for forty years now!—even when I laid 
her!-—regular as a piston. 


Pretend to love that son of a bitch of 
a Gooper and his wife Mae and those 
five same screechers out there like par- 
rots in a jungle? Jesus! Can’t stand to 
look at ‘em! 


Church!—it bores the Bejesus out of me 
but I go!—I go an’ sit there and listen 
to the fool preacher! 


Clubs!—Elks! Masons! Rotary!—crap! 


(A spasm of pain makes him clutch 
his belly. He sinks into a chair and 
his voice is softer and hoarser.) 


You I do like for some reason, did al- 
ways have some kind of real feeling for 
affection—respect—yes, always. 


You and being a success as a planter is 
all I ever had any devotion to in my 
whole life!—and that’s the truth. .. . 
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I don’t know why, but it is! 


I’ve lived with mendacity!—Why can’t 
you live with it? Hell, you got to live 
with it, there’s nothing else to live with 
except mendacity, is there? 


BRICK: Yes, sir. Yes, sir there is some- 
thing else that you can live with! 


BIG DADDY: What? 


BRICK: (lifting his glass) This! — Li- 
quor.... 


BIG DADDY: That’s not living, that’s dodg- 
ing away from life. 


BRICK: I want to dodge away from it 


BIG DADDY: Then why don’t you kill 
yourself, man? 


BRIcK: I like to drink. . . 


BIG DADDY: Oh, God, I can’t talk to 
Ws sa 


Brick: I’m sorry, Big Daddy. 


BIG DADDY: Not as sorry as I am. I'll tell 
you something. A little while back when 
I thought my number was up—(This 
speech should have torrential pace and 
fury.) —before I found out it was just 
this — spastic — colon. I thought about 
you. Should I or should I not, if the 
jig was up, give you this place when 
I go—since I hate Gooper an’ Mae an’ 
know that they hate me, and since all 
five same monkeys are little Maes an’ 
Goopers.—And I thought, No!—Then I 
thought, Yes!—I couldn’t make up my 
mind. I hate Gooper and his five same 
monkeys and that bitch Mae! Why 
should I turn over twenty-eight thous- 
and acres of the richest land this side of 
the valley Nile to not my kind?—But 
why in hell, on the other hand, Brick 
should I subsidize a goddam fool on the 
bottle? —Liked or not liked, well, may- 
be even—loved!—Why should I do that? 
—Subsidize worthless behavior? Rot? 
Corruption? 


BRICK: (smiling) I understand. 


BiG pApDpy: Well, if you do, you're 
smarter than I am, God damn it, because 
I don’t understand. And this I will tell 
you frankly. I didn’t make up my mind 
at all on that question and still to this 
day I ain't made out no will!—Well, 
now I don’t have to. The pressure is 
gone. I can just wait and see if you pull 
yourself together or if you don’t. 


BRICK: That’s right, Big Daddy. 


BIG DADDY: You sound like you thought 
I was kidding. 


BRICK: (rising) No, sir, I know you're 
not kidding. 


BIG DADDY: But you don’t care—? 


BRICK: (hobbling toward the gallery 


door) No, sir, I don’t care... . 


Now how about taking a look at your 
birthday fireworks and getting some of 
that cool breeze off the river? 


(He stands in the gallery doorway as 
the night sky turns pink and green 
and gold with successive flashes of 
light.) 


BIG DADDY: WAIT!—Brick. . 


(His voice drops. Suddenly there is 
something shy, almost tender, in his 
restraining gesture.) 


Don’t let’s—leave it like this, like them 
other talks we've had, we’ve always— 
talked around things, we’ve—just talked 
around things for some rutten reason, 
I don’t know what, it’s always like 
something was left not spoken, some- 
thing avoided because neither of us was 
honest enough with the—other. . 


BRICK: I never lied to you, Big Daddy. 
BIG DADDY: Did I ever to you? 
BRICK: No, sir... . 


BIG DADDY: Then there is at least two 
people that never lied to each other. 


BRICK: But we've never talked to each 
other. 


BIG DADDY: We can now. 


BRICK: Big Daddy, there don’t seem to 
be anything much to say. 


BIG DADDY: You say that you drink to 
kill your disgust with lying. 


BRICK: You said to give you a reason. 


BIG DADDY: Is liquor the only thing 
that'll kill this disgust? 


BRICK: Now. Yes. 
BIG DADDY: But not once, huh? 


BRICK: Not when I was still young an’ 
believing. A drinking man’s someone 
who wants to forget he isn’t still young 
an’ believing. 


BIG DADDY: Believing what? 
BRICK: Believing. .. . 
BIG DADDY: Believing what? 


BRICK: 
| eee 


BIG DADDY: I don’t know what the hell 
you mean by believing and I don’t 
think you know what you mean by 
believing, but if you still got sports in 
your blood, go back to sports announc- 
ing and— 


(stubbornly evasive) Believ- 


BRICK: Sit in a glass box watching 
games I can’t play? Describing what I 
can’t do while players do it? Sweating 
out their disgust and confusion in con- 
tests I’m not fit for? Drinkin’ a coke, 
half bourbon, so I can stand it? That’s 
no goddam good any more, no help— 
time just outran me, Big Daddy—got 
there first... 





BIG DADDY 
buck. 


I think you're passing the 


BRICK: You know many drinkin’ men? 


BIG DADDY: (with a slight, charming 
smile) I have known a fair number of 
that species. 


ERICK: Could any of them tell you why 
he drank? 


BIG DADDY: Yep, you're passin’ the buck 
to things like time and disgust with 
“mendacity” and—crap!—if you got to 
use that kind of language about a thing, 
it’s ninety-proof bull, and I’m not buy- 
ing any. 


Brick: I had to give you a reason to 
get a drink! 


BIG DADDY: You started drinkin’ when 
your friend Skipper died. 


(Silence for five beats. Then Brick 
makes a startled movement, reaching 
for his crutch.) 


BRICK: What are you suggesting? 
BIG DADDY: I’m suggesting nothing. 


(The shuffle and clop of srick’s rapid 
hobble away from his father’s steady, 
grave attention.) 


—But Gooper an’ Mae suggested that 
there was something not right exactly 
in your— 


BRICK: (stopping short downstage as if 
backed to a wall) “Not right”? 


BIG DADDY: Not, well, exactly normal in 
your friendship with 


BRICK: They suggested that, too? I 


thought that was Maggie’s suggestion 


(BRICK’s detachment is at last broken 
through. His heart is accelerated; his 
forehead sweat-beaded; his breath 
becomes more rapid and his voice 
hoarse. The thing they're discussing, 
timidly and painfully on the side of 
BIG DADDY, fiercely, violently on BRICK’s 
side, is the inadmissible thing that 
SKIPPER died to disavow between them. 
The fact that if it existed it had to be 
disavowed to “keep face” in the world 
they lived in, may be at the heart of 
the “mendacity” that Brick drinks to 
kill his disgust with. It may be the 
root of his collapse. Or maybe it is 
only a single manifestation of it, not 
even the most important. The bird 
that I hope to catch in the net of this 
play is not the solution of one man’s 
psychological problem. I’m trying to 
catch the true quality of experience in 
a group of people, that cloudy, flick- 
ering, evanescent—fiercely charged!— 
interplay of live human beings in the 
thundercloud of a common crisis. 
Some mystery should be left in the 
revelation of character in a play, just 
as a great deal of mystery is always 
left in the revelation of character in 
life, even in one’s own character to 
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himself. This does not absolve the 
playwright of his duty to observe and 
probe as clearly and deeply as he 
legitimately can: but it should steer 
him away from “pat” conclusions, 
facile definitions which make a play 
just a play, not a snare for the truth 
of human experience. 


(The following scene should be played 
with great concentration, with most 
of the power leashed but palpable in 
what is left unspoken.) 


Who else’s suggestion is it, is it yours? 
How many others thought that Skipper 
and I were— 


BIG DADDY: (gently) Now, hold on, hold 
on a minute, son.—I knocked around in 
my time. 

BRICK: What's that got to do with— 


BIG DADDY: I said ‘Hold on’!—I bummed, 
I bummed this country till I was— 


BRICK: Whose suggestion, who else’s 


suggestion is it? 


BIG DADDY: Slept in hobo jungles and 
railroad Y’s and flophouses in all cities 
before I— 


BRICK: Oh, you think so, too, you call 
me your son and a queer. Oh! Maybe 
that’s why you put Maggie and me in 
this room that was Jack Straw’s and 
Peter Ochello’s, in which that pair of 
old sisters slept in a double bed where 
both of 'em died! 


BIG DADDY 
rocks at— 


Now just don’t go throwing 


(Suddenly REVEREND TOOKER appears in 
the gallery doors, his head slightly, 
playfully, fatuously cocked, with a 
practised clergyman’s smile, sincere 
as a bird call blown on a hunter’s 
whistle, the living embodiment of the 
pious, conventional lie. 


(BIG DADDY gasps a little at this per- 


fectly timed, but incongruous, appa- 
rition.) 


—What’re you lookin’ for, Preacher? 


REVEREND TOOKER: The gentleman’s lav- 
atory, ha ha!—heh, heh... 


BIG DADDY: (with strained courtesy) -—- 
Go back out and walk down to the 
other end of the gallery, Reverend 
Tooker, and use the bathroom con- 
nected with my“ bedroom, and if you 
can’t find it, ask them where it is! 


REVEREND TOOKER: Ah, thanks. (He goes 
out with a deprecatory chuckle.) 


BIG DADDY: 
place .. 


It’s hard to talk in this 


BRICK: Son of a—! 


BIG DADDY: (leaving a lot unspoken) —I 
seen all things and understood a lot of 
them, till 1910. Christ, the year that— 
I had worn my shoes through, hocked 
my—I hopped off a yellow dog freight 


car half a mile down the road, slept in 
a wagon of cotton outside the gin—Jack 
Straw an’ Peter Ochello took me in. 
Hired me to manage this place which 
grew into this one.—When Jack Straw 
died—why, old Peter Ochello quit eatin’ 
like a dog does when its master’s dead, 
and died, too! 


Brick: Christ! 
BIG DADDY: I’m just saying I understand 
such- 


Brick: (violently) Skipper is dead. I 


have not quit eating! 
Bic DADDY: No, but you started drinking. 


(BRICK wheels on his crutch and hurls 
his glass across the room shouting.) 


prick: YOU THINK SO, TOO? 


BIG DADDY: Shhh! 


(Footsteps run on the gallery. There 

are women’s calls. 

(BIG DADDY goes toward the door.) 
Go way! 


Just broke a glass. . 


(Brick is transformed, as if a quiet 
mountain blew suddenly up in vol- 
canic flame.) 


prick: You think so, too? You think so, 
too? You think me an’ Skipper did. did, 
did!—sodomy!—together? 


BIG DADDY: Hold—! 
BRICK: That what you— 
BIG DADDY: —ON—a minute! 


Brick: You think we did dirty things 


between us, Skipper an’— 

BIG DADDY: Why are you shouting like 
that? Why are you— 

BRICK Me, is that what you think of 
Skipper, is that— 

BIG DADDY: so excited? I don’t think 
nothing. I don’t know nothing. I'm sim- 


ply telling you what— 


prick: You think that Skipper and me 
were a pair of dirty old men? 


BIG DADDY: Now that’s— 
Brick: Straw? Ochello? A couple of- 
BIG papDY: Now just— 


BRICK: —ducking sissies? Queers? Is 


that what you— 
BIG DADDY: Shhh. 


BRICK: —think? 


(He loses his balance and pitches to 
his knees without noticing the pain 
He grabs the bed and drags him- 
self up.) 


BIG DADDY: Jesus!—Whew. 
hand! 


... Grab my 


BRICK: Naw, I don’t want your hand... 


BIG DADDY: Well, I want yours. Git up! 
(He draws him up, keeps an arm about 
him with concern and affection.) You 
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BRICK: Naw, | don't want your hand. . . 
BIG DADDY: Well, | want yours. Git up! 
(Ben Gazzara, Burl Ives) 


broken out in a sweat! You're panting 
like you’d run a race with— 


BRICK: (freeing himself from his father’s 
hold) Big Daddy, you shock me, Big 
Daddy, you, you—shock me! Talkin’ 
so— (He turns away from his father.) 

casually!—about a—thing like that... 


—Don’t you know how people feel about 
things like that? How, how disgusted 
they are by things like that? Why, at 
Ole Miss when it was discovered a 
pledge to our fraternity, Skipper’s and 
mine, did a, attempted to do a unnat- 
ural thing with— 


‘We not only dropped him like a hot 
rock!—We told him to git off the cam- 
pus, and he did, he got!—All the way 
to— (He halts, breathless.) 


BIG DADDY: —Where? 
prick: —North Africa, last I heard! 


BIG DADDY: Well, I have come back from 
further away than that, I have just now 
returned from the other side of the 
moon, death’s country, son, and I’m not 
easy to shock by anything here. (He 
comes downstage and faces out.) Al- 
ways, anyhow, lived with too much 
space around me to be infected by ideas 
of other people. One thing you can 
grow on a big place more important 
than cotton!—is tolerance!—I grown it. 
(He returns toward BRICK.) 


BRICK: Why can’t exceptional friend- 
ship, real, real, deep, deep friendship! 
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between two men be respected as some- 
thing clean and decent without being 
fhought of as— 


BIG DADDY: It can, it is, for God’s sake 


BRICK: —Fairies. .. . 


(In his utterance of this word, we 
gauge the wide and profound reach 
of the conventional mores he got from 
the world that crowned him with 
early laurel.) 


BIG DADDY: I told Mae an’ Gooper— 


BRICK: Frig Mae and Gooper, frig all 
dirty lies and liars!—Skipper and me 
had a clean, true thing between us!— 
had a clean friendship, practically all 
our lives, till Maggie got the idea you’re 
talking about. Normal? No!—It was too 
rare to be normal, any true thing be- 
tween two people is too rare to be nor- 
mal. Oh, once in a while he put his 
hand on my shoulder or I'd put mine 
on his, oh, maybe even, when we were 
touring the country in pro-football an’ 
shared hotel rooms we'd reach across 
the space between the two beds and 
shake hands to say goodnight, yeah, 
one or two times we— 


BIG DADDY: Brick, nobody thinks that 
that’s not normal! 


BRICK: Well, they’re mistaken, it was! 
It was a pure an’ true thing an’ that’s 
not normal. 


(They both stare straight at each 
other for a long moment. The tension 
breaks and both turn away as if 
tired.) 


BIG pADDY: Yeah, it’s—hard t’—talk.... 
Brick: All right, then, let’s—let it go. . 


BIG DADDY: Why did Skipper crack up? 
Why have you? 


(prick looks back at his father again. 
He has already decided, without 
knowing that he has made this de- 
cision, that he is going to tell ‘his 
father that he is dying of cancer. 
Only this could even the score be- 
tween them: one inadmissible thing 
in return for another.) 


BRICK: (ominiously) All right. You're 
asking for it, Big Daddy. We're finally 
going to have that real true talk you 
wanted, It’s too late to stop it, now, we 
got to carry it through and cover every 
subject. 


(He hobbles back to the liquor 
cabinet.) 


Uh-huh. 


(He opens the ice bucket and picks 
up the silver tongs with slow admira- 
tion of their frosty brightness.) 


Maggie declares that Skipper and I 
went into pro-football after we left “Ole 
Miss” because we were scared to grow 
ee 


(He moves downstage with the shuf- 
fle and clop of a cripple on a crutch. 
As MARGARET did when her speech be- 
came “recitative,” he looks out into 
the house, commanding its attention 
by his direct, concentrated gaze—a 
broken, “tragically elegant” figure 
telling simply as much as he knows 
of “the Truth”:) 


—Wanted to—keep on tossing—those 
long, long!—high, high!—passes that— 
couldn’t be intercepted except by time, 
the aerial attack that made us famous! 
And so we did, we did, we kept it up 
for one season, that aerial attack, we 
held it high!—Yeah, but— 


—that summer, Maggie, she laid the 
law down to me, said, Now or never, 
and so I married Maggie. .. . 


BIG DADDY: How was Maggie in bed? 
BRICK: (wryly) Great! the greatest! 
(BIG DADDY nods as if he thought so.) 


She went on the road that fall with the 
Dixie Stars. Oh, she made a great show 
of being the world’s best sport. She 
wore a—wore a—tall bearskin cap! A 
shako, they call it, a dyed moleskin coat, 
a moleskin coat dyed red!—Cut up crazy! 
Rented hotel ballrooms for victory cele- 
brations, wouldn’t cancel them when it 
—turned out—defeat.... 


MAGGIE THE CAT! Ha ha! 
(BIG DADDY nods.) 


—But Skipper, he had some fever which 
came back on him which doctors 
couldn’t explain and I got that injury 
—turned out to be just a shadow on the 
X-ray plate—and a touch of bursitis... . 


I lay in a hospital bed, watched our 
games on TV, saw Maggie on the bench 
next to Skipper when he was hauled 
out of a game for stumbles, fumbles!— 
Burned me up the way she hung on his 
arm!—Y’know, I think that Maggie had 
always felt sort of left out because she 
and me never got any closer together 
than two people just get in bed, which is 
not much closer than two cats on a— 
fence humping... . 


So! She took this time to work on poor 
dumb Skipper. He was a less than av- 
erage student at Ole Miss, you know 
that, don’t you?!—Poured in his mind 
the dirty, false idea that what we were, 
him and me, was a frustrated case of 
that ole pair of sisters that lived in this 
room, Jack Straw and Peter Ochello!— 
He, poor Skipper, went to bed with 
Maggie to prove it wasn’t true, and 
when it didn’t work out, he thought it 
was true!—Skipper broke in two like a 
rotten stick—nobody ever turned so fast 
to a lush—or died of it so quick... . 


—Now are you satisfied? 





(Bic pappy has listened to this story, 
dividing the grain from the chaff. 
Now he looks at his son.) 


BIG DADDY: Are you satisfied? 
Brick: With what? 

BIG DADDY: That half-ass story! 
Brick: What's half-ass about it? 


BIG DADDY: Something’s left out of that 
story. What did you leave out? 


(The phone has started ringing in the 
hall. As if it reminded him of some- 
thing, prick glances suddenly toward 
the sound and says:) 


Brick: Yes!—I left out a long-distance 
call which I had from Skipper, in which 
he made a drunken confession to me 
and on which I hung up!—last time we 
spoke to each other in our lives. . . 


(Muted ring stops as someone an- 
swers phone in a soft, indistinct voice 


in hall.) 
BIG DADDY: You hung up? 
BRICK: Hung up. Jesus! Well— 


BIG pADDY: Anyhow now!—we have 
tracked down the lie with which you’re 
disgusted and which you are drinking 
to kill your disgust with, Brick. You 
been passing the buck. This disgust with 
mendacity is disgust with yourself. 


You!—dug the grave of your friend and 
kicked him in it!—before you'd face 
truth with him! 


Brick: His truth, not mine! 


BIG DADDY: His truth, okay! But you 
wouldn't face it with him! 


Bricks Who can face truth? Can you? 


BIG DADDY: Now don’t start passin’ the 
rotten buck again, boy! 


BRICK: How about these birthday con- 
gratulations, these many, many happy 
returns of the day, when ev’rybody but 
you knows there won't be any! 


(Whoever has answered the hall 
phone lets out a high, shrill laugh; the 
voice becomes audible saying: “no, no, 
you got it all wrong! Upside down! 
Are you crazy?” 

(BRICK suddenly catches his breath as 
he realized that he has made a shock- 
ing disclosure. He hobbles a few paces, 
then freezes, and without looking at 
his father’s shocked face, says:) 


Let’s, let’s—go out, now, and— 


(BIG DADDY moves suddenly forward 
and grabs hold of the boy’s crutch 
like it was a weapon for which they 
were fighting for possession.) 


BIG DADDY: Oh, no, no! No one’s going 
out! What did you start to say? 


BRICK: I don’t remember. 


BIG DADDY: “Many happy returns when 
they know there won’t be any”? 
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BRICK: Aw, hell, Big Daddy, forget it. 
Come on out on the gallery and look at 
the fireworks they’re shooting off .for 
your birthday... . 


BIG DADDY: First you finish that remark 
you were makin’ before you cut off. 
“Many happy returns when they know 
there won't be any”?—Ain’t that what 
you just said? 


BRICK: Look, now. I can get around 
without that crutch if I have to but it 
would be a lot easier on the furniture 
an’ glassware if I didn’ have to go 
swinging along like Tarzan of th’— 


BIG pADpy: FINISH! WHAT YOU WAS 
SAYIN"! 


(An eerie green glow shows in sky 
behind him.) 


BRICK: (sucking the ice in his glass, 
speech becoming thick) Leave th’ place 
to Gooper and Mae an’ their five little 
same little monkeys. All I want is— 


BIG DADDY: “LEAVE TH’ PLACE,” did 
you say? 


BRICK: (vaguely) Alltwenty-eight 
thousand acres of the richest land this 
side of the valley Nile. 


BIG DADDY: Who said I was “leaving the 
place” to Gooper or anybody? This is 
my sixty-fifth birthday! I got fifteen 
years or twenty years left in me! I'll 
outlive you! I'll bury you an’ have to 
pay for your coffin! 


Brick: Sure. Many happy returns. Now 
let’s go watch the fireworks, come on, 
let’s— 


BIG DADDY: Lying, have they been lying? 
About the report from th’—clinic? Did 
they, did they—find something?—Can- 
cer. Maybe? 


ERICK: Mendacity is a system that we 


live in. Liquor is one way out an’ death’s 
the other... . 


(He takes the crutch from BIG DADDY’s 
loose grip and swings out on the gal- 
lery leaving the doors open. 


(A song, “Pick a Bale of Cotton,” is 
heard.) 


MAE: (appearing in door) Oh, Big 
Daddy, the field-hands are singin’ fo’ 
you! 


BIG DADDY: (shouting hoarsely) BRICK! 
BRICK! 


MAE: He’s outside drinkin’, Big Daddy. 
BIG DADDY: BRICK! 


(MAE retreats, awed by the passion of 
his voice. Children ca!l prick in tones 
mocking Bic pappy. His face crumbles 
like broken yellow plaster about to 
fall into dust. 


(There is a glow in the sky. BRICK 
swings back through the doors, slowly, 
gravely, quite soberly.) 


Brick: I’m sorry, Big Daddy. My head 
don’t work any more and it’s hard for 
me to understand how anybody could 
care if he lived or died or was dying or 
cared about anything but whether or 
not there was liquor left in the bottle 
and so I said what I said without think- 
ing. In some ways I’m no better than 
the others, in some ways worse because 
I'm less alive. Maybe it’s being alive 
that makes them lie, and being almost 
not alive makes me sort of accidentally 
truthful—I don’t know but— anyway— 
we've been friends . . . 


—And being friends is telling each other 
the truth. ... 


(There is a pause.) 
You told me! I told you! 


(A child rushes into the room and 
grabs a fistful of fire crackers and 
runs out again.) 


CHILD: (screaming) Bang, bang, bang, 
bang, bang, bang, bang, bang, bang! 


BIG DADDY: (slowly and passionately) 
CHRIST—DAMN—ALL—LYING SONS 
OF—LYING BITCHES! 


(He straightens at last and crosses to - 
the inside door. At the door he turns 
and looks back as if he had some des- 
perate question he couldn’t put into 
words. Then he nods reflectively and 
says in a hoarse voice:) 
Yes, all liars, all liars, all lying dying 
liars! 
(This is said slowly, slowly, with a 
fierce revulsion. He goes on out.) 


—Lying! Dying! Liars! 
(His voice dies out. There is the sound 
of a child being slapped. It rushes, 


hideously bawling, through room and 
out the hall door. 


(BRICK remains motionless as the lights 
dim out and the curtain falls.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


There is no lapse of time. 


MAE enters with REVEREND TOOKER. 


MAE: Where is Big Daddy! Big Daddy? 


BIG MAMA: (entering) Too much smell 
of burnt fireworks makes me feel a little 
bit sick at my stomach.—Where is Big 
Daddy? 


MAE: That’s what I want to know, 
where has Big Daddy gone? 


BIG MAMA: He must have turned in, I 
reckon he went to baid. .. . 


(GOOPER enters.) 


cooper: Where is Big Daddy? 
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MAE: We don’t know where he is! 

BIG MAMA: I reckon he’s gone to baid. 
cooPper: Well, then, now we can talk. 
BIG MAMA: What is this talk, what talk? 


(MARGARET appears on gallery, talking 
to DR. BAUGH.) 


MARGARET: (musically) My family freed 
their slaves ten years before abolition, 
my great-great grandfather gave his 
slaves their freedom five years before 
the war between the States started! 


MAE: Oh, for God’s sake! Maggie’s 
climbed back up in her family tree! 


MARGARET: (sweetly) What, Mae?—Oh, 
where’s Big Daddy? 


(The pace must be very quick. Great 
Southern animation.) 


BIG MAMA: (addressing them all) I think 
Big Daddy was just worn out. He loves 
his family, he loves to have them around 
him, but it’s a strain on his nerves. He 
wasn’t himself tonight, Big Daddy wasn’t 
himself, I could tell he was all worked 
up. 

REVEREND TOOKER: I think he’s remark- 
able. 


BIG MAMA: Yaisss! Just remarkable. Did 
you all notice the food he ate at that 
table? Did you all notice the supper he 
put away? Why, he ate like a hawss! 


cooper: I hope he doesn’t regret it. 


BIG MAMA: Why, that man—ate a huge 
piece of cawn-bread with molasses on 
it! Helped himself twice to hoppin’ john. 


MARGARET: Big Daddy loves hoppin’ john. 
—We had a real country dinner. 


BIG MAMA: (overlapping MARGARET) Yais, 
he simply adores it! An’ candied yams? 
That man put away enough food at that 
table to stuff a nigger field-hand! 


GooPeR: (with grim relish) I hope he 
don’t have to pay for it later on... . 


BIG MAMA: (fiercely) What’s that, 
Gooper? 


MAE: Gooper says he hopes Big Daddy 
doesn’t suffer tonight. 


BIG MAMA: Oh, shoot, Gooper says, 
Gooper says! Why should Big Daddy 
suffer for satisfying a normal appetite? 
There’s nothin’ wrong with that man 
but nerves, he’s sound as a dollar! And 
now he knows he is an’ that’s why he 
ate such a supper. He had a big load off 
his mind, knowin’ he wasn’t doomed t’ 
—what he thought he was doomed to... . 


MARGARET: (sadly and sweetly) Bless his 
old sweet soul... . 


BIG MAMA: (vaguely) Yais, bless his 
heart, wher’s Brick? 


MAE: Outside. 


cooper: —Drinkin’.. . 
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BIG MAMA: I know he’s drinkin’. You all 
don’t have to keep tellin’ me Brick is 
drinkin’. Cain’t I see he’s drinkin’ with- 
out you continually tellin’ me that boy’s 
drinkin’? 

MARGARET: Good for you, Big Mama! 
(She applauds.) 


BIG MAMA: Other people drink and have 
drunk an’ will drink, as long as they 
make that stuff an’ put it in bottles. 


MARGARET: That’s the truth. I never 
trusted a man that didn’t drink. 


MAE: Gooper never drinks. Don’t you 
trust Gooper? 


MARGARET: Why, Gooper don’t you drink? 
If I'd known you didn’t drink, I wouldn’t 
of mude that remark-— 


BIG MAMA: Brick? 


MARGARET -at least not in your pres- 


ence. (She laughs sweetly.) 
BIG MAMA: Brick! 


MARGARET: He's still on the gall’ry. I'll 
go bring him in so we can talk. 


BIG MAMA: (worriedly) I don’t know 
what this mysterious family conference 
is about. 


(Awkward silence. s1cg mama looks 
from face to face, then belches slightly 
and mutters, “Excuse me... .” She 
opens an ornamental fan suspended 
about her throat, a black lace fan to 
go with her black lace gown and fans 
her wilting corsage, sniffing nervously 
and looking from face to face in the 
uncomfortable silence as MARGARET 
calls “Brick?” and Brick sings to the 
moon on the gallery.) 


I don’t know what’s wrong here, you 
all have such long faces! Open that 
door on the hall and let some air circu- 
late through here, will you please, 
Gooper? 


MAE: I think we’d better leave that door 
closed, Big Mama, till after the talk. 


BIG MAMA: Reveren’ Tooker, will you 
please open that door?! 


REVEREND TOOKER: I sure will, Big Mama. 


MAE: I just don’t think we ought t’ take 
any chance of Big Daddy hearin’ a 
word of this discussion. 


BIG MAMA: I swan! Nothing’s going to be 
said in Big Daddy’s house that he cain’t 
hear if he wants to! 


cooper: Well, Big Mama, it’s— 


(MAE gives him a quick, hard poke to 
shut him up. He glares at her fiercely 
as she circles before him like a bur- 
lesque ballerina, raising her skinny 
bare arms over her head, jangling her 
bracelets, exclaiming:) 


MAE: A breeze! A breeze! 


REVEREND TOOKER: I think this house is 
the coolest house in the Delta—Did you 


all know that Halsey Banks’ widow put 
air-conditioning units in the church and 
rectory at Friar’s Point in memory of 
Halsey? 


(General conversation has resumed; 
everybody is chatting so that the stove 
sounds like a big bird cage.) 


cooper: Too bad nobody cools yvur 
church off for you. I bet you sweat in 
that pulpit these hot Sundays, Reverend 
Tooker. 


REVEREND TOOKER: Yes, my vestments are 
drenched. 


MAE: (at the same time to DR. BAUGH) 
You think those vitamin B12 injections 
are what they’re cracked up t’ be, Doc 
Baugh? 


DOCTOR BAUGH: Well, if you want to be 
stuck with something I guess they’re as 
good to be stuck with as anything else. 


BIG MAMA: (at gallery door) Maggie, 
Maggie, aren’t you comin’ with Brick? 


MAE: (suddenly and loudly, creating a 
silence) I have a strange feeling, I have 
a peculiar feeling! 


BIG MAMA: (turning from gallery) What 
feeling? 


MAE: That Brick said somethin’ he 
shouldn’t of said t’ Big Daddy. 


BIG MAMA: Now what on earth could 
Brick of said t’ Big Daddy that he 
shouldn’t say? 


GOOPER: Big Mama, there’s somethin’— 
MAE: NOW, WAIT! 


(She rushes up to BIG MAMA and gives 
her a quick hug and kiss. BIG MAMA 
pushes her impatiently off as the REv- 
EREND TOOKER’S voice rises serenely in 
a little pocket of silence:) 


REVEREND TOOKER: Yes, last Sunday the 
gold in my chKasuble faded into th’ 
purple. ... 


GOoPER: Reveren’ you must of been 
preachin’ hell’s fire last Sunday! 


He guffaws at this witticism but the 
REVEREND is not sincerely amused. At 
the same time BIG MAMA has crossed 
over to DR. BAUGH and is saying to 
him:) 
BIG MAMA: (her breathless voice rising 
high-pitched above the others) In my 
day they had what they call the Keeley 
cure for heavy drinkers. But now I 
understand they just take some kind of 
tablets, they call them “Annie Bust” 


tablets. But Brick don’t need to take 
nothin’, 


(BRICK appears in gallery doors with 
MARGARET behind him.) 


BIG MAMA: (unaware of his presence be- 
hind her) That boy is just broken up 
over Skipper’s death. You know how 
poor Skipper died. They gave him a 
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big, big dose of that sodium amytal 
stuff at his home and then they called 
the ambulance and give him another 
big, big dose of it at the hospital and 
that and all of the alcohol in his sys- 
tem fo’ months an’ months an’ months 
just proved too much for his heart. . . 
I’m scared of needles! I'm more scared 
of a needle than the knife. . . . I think 
more people have been needled out of 
this world than—(She stops short and 
wheels about.) OH!—here’s Brick! My 
precious baby— 


(She turns upon BRICK with short, fat 
arms extended, at the same time ut- 
tering a loud, short sob, which is both 
comic and touching. 


(BRICK smiles and bows slightly, mak- 
ing a burlesque gesture of gallantry 
for Maggie to pass before him into the 
room. Then he hobbles on his crutch 
directly to the liquor cabinet and there 
is absolute silence, with everybody 
looking at BRICK as everybody has al- 
ways looked at BRICK when he spoke 
or moved or appeared. One by one he 
drops ice cubes in his glass, then sud- 
denly, but not quickly, looks back 
over his shoulder with a wry, charm- 
ing smile, and says:) 


BRICK: I’m sorry! Anyone else? 


BIG MAMA: (sadly) No, son. I wish you 
wouldn't! 

BRICK: I wish I didn’t have to, Big 
Mama, but I'm still waiting for that 
click in my head which makes it all 
smooth out! 


BIG MAMA: Aw, Brick, you—BREAK 
MY HEART! 


MARGARET: (at the same time) Brick, go 
sit with Big Mama! 


BIG MAMA: I just cain’t staiiiiiiiii-nnnnnd 
—it.... (She sobs.) 


MAE: Now that we're all assembled— 
GOOPER: We kin talk... . 
BIG MAMA: Breaks my heart... . 


MARGARET: Sit with Big Mama, Brick, 
and hold her hand. 


(BIG MAMA sniffs very loudly three 
times, almost like three drum beats 
in the pocket of silence.) 


BRICK: You do that, Maggie. I’m a rest- 
less cripple, I got to stay on my crutch. 


(BRIcK hobbles to the gallery door; 
leans there as if waiting. 


(MAE sits beside BIG MAMA, while 
GGOPER moves in front and sits on the 
end of the couch, facing her. REVEREND 
TOOKER moves nervously into the space 
between them; on the other side, pr. 
BAUGH stands looking at nothing in 
particular and lights a cigar. MARGARET 
turns awe ys.) 


BIG MAMA: Why’re you all surroundin’ 
me—like this? Why’re you all starin’ at 
me like this an’ makin’ signs at each 
other? 


(REVEREND TOOKER steps back startled.) 


MAE: Calm yourself, Big Mama. 


BIG MAMA: Calm you’self, you’self, Sister 
Woman. How could I calm myself with 
everyone starin’ at me as if big drops 
of blood had broken out on m’face? 
What's this all about, Annh! What? 


(GOOPER coughs and takes a center 
position.) 


cooper: Now, Doc Baugh. 
MAE: Doc Baugh? 


BRICK: (suddenly) SHHH!— (Then he 
grins and chuckles and shakes his head 
regretfully.) —Naw!—that wasn’t th’ 
click. 


coorrr: Brick, shut up or stay out there 
on the gallery with your liquor! We got 
to talk about a serious matter. Big 
Mama wants to know the complete truth 
about the repert we got today from the 
Ochsner Clinig¢. 


MAE: (eagerly)—on Big Daddy’s 
condition! 


coorer: Yais, on Big Daddy’s condition, 
we got to face it. 


DOCTOR BAUGH: Well... . 


BIG MAMA: (terrified, rising) Is there? 
Something? Something that I? Don’t 
—Know? 


(In these few words, this startled, 
very soft, question, BIG MAMA reviews 
the history of her forty-five years 
with Bic pappy, her great, almost em- 
barrassingly true-hearted and simple- 
minded devotion to BIG DADDY, who 
must have had something srick has, 
who made himself loved so much by 
the “simple expedient” of not loving 
enough to disturb his charming de- 
tachment, also once coupled, like 
BRICK’S with virile beauty. 


(BIG MAMA has a dignity at this mo- 
ment: she almost stops being fat.) 


DOCTOR BAUGH: (after a pause, uncom- 
fortably) Yes?—Well— 


BIG MAMA: I!!'—want to—knowwwww... 


(Immediately she thrusts her fist to 
her mouth as if to deny that statement. 


(Then, for some curious reason, she 
snatches the withered corsage from 
her breast and hurls it on the floor 
and steps on it with her short, fat 
feet.) 


—Somebody must be lyin’!—I want to 


know! 
_ 


MAE: Sit down, Big Mama, sit down on 
this sofa. 


MARGARET: (quickly) Brick, go sit with 
Big Mama. 


BIG MAMA: What is it, what is it? 


DOCTOR BAUGH: I never have seen a more 
thorough examination than Big Daddy 
Pollitt was given in all my experience 
with the Ochsner Clinic. 


cooper: It’s one of the best in the 


country. 


MAE: It’s THE best in the country—bar 
none! 
(For some reason she gives GOOPER 
a violent poke as she goes past him. 
He slaps at her hand without remov- 
ing his eyes from his mother’s face.) 


pocTtor BAUGH: Of course they were 
ninety-nine and nine-tenths percent 
sure before they even started. 


BIG MAMA: Sure of what, sure of what, 
sure of—what?—what! 


(She catches her breath in a startled 
sob. MAE kisses her quickly. She 
thrusts MAE fiercely away from her, 
staring at the doctor.) 


MAE: Mommy, be a brave girl! 


Brick: (In the doorway, softly) 
“By the light, by the light, 
Of the sil-ve-ry mo-ooo-n ... 


cooper: Shut up!—Brick. 


BRICK: —Sorry. .. . 
on the gallery.) 


(He wanders out 


DOCTOR BAUGH: But now, you see, Big 
Mama, they cut a piece off this growth, 
a specimen of the tissue and— 


BIG MAMA: Growth? You told Big 


Daddy— 
DOCTOR BAUGH: Now wait. 
BIG MAMA: (fiercely) You told me and 


Big Daddy there wasn’t a thing wrong 
with him but— 


MAE: Big Mama, they always— 
cooper: Let Doc Baugh talk, will yuh? 
BIG MAMA: —little spastic condition of— 
(Her breath gives out in a sob.) 


DOCTOR BAUGH: Yes, that’s what we told 
Big Daddy. But we had this bit of tissue 
run through the laboratory and I’m 
sorry to say the test was positive on it. 
It’s—well—malignant. .. . 


(Pause.) 
BIG MAMA: —Cancer?! Cancer?! 
(DR. BAUGH nods gravely. 
(BIG MAMA gives a long gasping cry.) 


MAE and cooper: Now, now, now, Big 
Mama, you had to know... . 


BIG MAMA: WHY DIDN’T THEY CUT 
IT OUT OF HIM? HANH? HANH? 


DOCTOR BAUGH: Involved to much, Big 
Mama, too many organs affected. 


MAE: Big Mama, the liver’s affected and 
so’s the kidneys, both! It’s gone way 
past what they call a— 
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cooper: A surgical risk. 
MAE: —Uh-huh.... 


(BIG MAMA draws a breath like a dy- 
ing gasp.) 


REVEREND TOOKER: Tch, tch, tch, tch, tch! 


DOCTOR BAUGH: Yes, it’s gone past the 
knife. 


MAE: That’s why he’s turned yellow, 
Mommy! 


BIG MAMA: Git away from me, git away 
from me, Mae! (She rises abruptly.) 
I want Brick! Where’s Brick? Where is 
my only son? 


MAE: Mama! Did she say “only son”? 
cooper: What does that make me? 


MAE: A sober responsible man with five 
precious children!—Sir! 


BIG MAMA: I want Brick to tell me! 
Brick! Brick! 


MARGARET: (rising from her reflections 


in a corner) Brick was so upset he 
went back out. 


BIG MAMA: Brick! 
MARGARET: Mama, let me tell you! 


BIG MAMA: No, no, leave me alone, you're 
not my blood! 


GOOPER: 
to me! 


Mama, I’m your son! Listen 


MAE: Gooper’s your son, Mama, he’s 
your first-born! 


BIG MAMA: Gooper never liked Daddy. 


MAE: (as if terribly shocked) That's 
not TRUE! 


(There is a pause. The minister coughs 
and rises.) 


REVEREND TOOKER: (to MAE) I think I'd 
better slip away at this point. 


MAE: (sweetly and sadly) Yes, Doctor 
Tooker, you go. 


REVEREND TOOKER: (discreetly) Good 
night, good night, everybody, and God 
bless you all... on this place... . (He 
slips out.) 


DOCTOR BAUGH: That man is a good man 
but lacking in tact. Talking about peo- 
ple giving memorial windows—if he 
mentioned one memorial window, he 
must have spoke of a dozen, and saying 
how awful it was when somebody died 


intestate, the legal wrangles, and so 
forth. 


(MAE coughs, and points at BIG MAMA.) 


DOCTOR BAUGH: Well, Big Mama... . (He 


sighs.) 


BIG MAMA: It’s all a mistake, I know it’s 
just a bad dream. 


DOCTOR BAUGH: We’re gonna keep Big 
Daddy as comfortable as we can. 


BIG MAMA: Yes, it’s just a bad dream, 
that’s all it is, it’s just an awful dream. 
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coorer: In my opinion Big Daddy is 
having some pain but won’t admit that 
he has it. 


BIG MAMA: Just a dream, a bad dream. 


DOCTOR BAUGH: That’s what lots of them 
do, they think if they don’t admit 
they’re having the pain they can sort 
of escape the fact of it. 


GOoPER: (with relish) Yes, they get sly 
about it, they get real sly about it. 


MAE: Gooper and I think— 


cooper: Shut up, Mae!—Big Daddy 
ought to be started on morphine. 


BIG MAMA: Nobody’s going to give Big 
Daddy morphine. 


DOCTOR BAUGH: Now, Big Mama, when 
that pain strikes it’s going to strike 
mighty hard and Big Daddy’s going to 
need the needle to bear it. 


BIG MAMA: I tell you, nobody’s going to 
give him morphine. 
MAE: Big Mama, you don’t want to see 


Big Daddy suffer, you know you— 


(GOOPER standing beside her gives her 
a savage poke.) 


DOCTOR BAUGH: (placing a package on the 
table) I’m leaving this stuff here, so 
if there’s a sudden attack you all won't 
have to send out for it. 


MAE: I know how to give a hypo. 


cooper: Mae took a course in nursing 
during the war. 


MARGARET: Somehow I don’t think Big 
Daddy would want Mae to give him 
a hypo. 


MAE: You think he’d want you to do it? 


(DR. BAUGH rises.) 


cooper: Doctor Baugh is goin’. 


DOCTOR BAUGH: Yes, I got to be goin’ 
Well, keep your chin up, Big Mama: 


GooPerR: (with jocularity) She’s gonna 
keep both chins up, aren't you Big 
Mama? (BIG MAMA sobs.) Now stop that, 
Big Mama. 


MAE: Sit down with me, Big Mama. 


GOOPER: (at door with pr. BAUGH) Well, 
Doc, we sure ‘do appreciate all you 
done. I’m telling you, we’re surely ob- 
ligated to you for— 


(DR BAUGH has gone out without a 
glance at him.) 


cooper: —I guess that doctor has got a 
lot on his mind but it wouldn’t hurt him 
to act a little more human. ... (BIG 
MAMA sobs.) Now be a brave girl, 
Mommy. 


BIG MAMA: It’s not true, I know that it’s 
just not true! 


GooPreR: Mama, those tests are infallible! 


BIG MAMA: Why are you so determined 
to see your father daid? 


MAE: Big Mama! 


MARGARET: (gently) I know what Big 
Mama means. 


MAE: (fiercely) Oh, do you? 


MARGARET: (quietly and very sadly) Yes, 
I think I do. 


MAE: For a newcomer in the family you 
sure do show a lot of understanding. 


MARGARET: Understanding is needed on 
this place. 


MAE: I guess you must have needed a 
lot of it in your family, Maggie, with 
your father’s liquor problem and now 
you've got Brick with his! 


MARGARET: Brick does not have a liquor 
problem at all. Brick is devoted to Big 
Daddy. This thing is a terrible strain on 
him. 


BIG MAMA: Brick is Big Daddy’s boy, 
but he drinks too much and it worries 
me and Big Daddy, and, Margaret, 
you've got to cooperate with us, you’ve 
got to cooperate with Big Daddy and 
me in getting Brick straightened out. 
Because it will break Big Daddy’s heart 
if Brick don’t pull himself together and 
take hold of things. 


MAE: Take hold of what things, Big 
Mama? 


BIG MAMA: The place. 


(There is a quick violent look be- 
tween MAE and GOOPER.) 


cooper: Big Mama, you've had a shock. 
MAE: Yais, we've all had a shock, but... 
cooper: Let’s be realistic— 


MAE: Big Daddy would never, would 
never, be foolish enough to— 


GOOPER: put this place in irresponsible 
hands! 

BIG MAMA: Big Daddy ain’t going to 
leave the place in anybody’s hands; Big 
Daddy is not going to die. I want you 
to get that in your heads, all of you! 


MAE: Mommy, Mommy, Big Mama, 
we're just as hopeful an’ optimistic as 
you are about Big Daddy’s prospects, 
we have faith in prayer—but never- 
theless there are certain matters that 
have to be discussed an’ dealt with, 
because otherwise— 


cooper: Eventualities have to be con- 
sidered and now’s the time. . . . Mae, 
will you please get my briefcase out 
of our room? 


MAE: Yes, honey. (She rises and goes 
out through the hall door.) 


GOOPER: (standing over BIG MAMA) Now 
Big Mom. What you said just now was 
not at all true and you know it. I’ve 
always loved Big Daddy in my own 
quiet way. I never made a show of it, 
and I know that Big Daddy has always 
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been fond of me in a quiet way, too, and 
he never made a show of it neither. 


(MAE returns with cooper’s briefcase.) 


MAE: Here’s your briefcase, Gooper, 
honey. 


GooPer: (handing the briefcase back to 
her) Thank you. . . . Of ca’use, my 
relationship with Big Daddy is different 
from Brick’s. 


MAE: You're eight years older’n Brick 
an’ always had t’carry a bigger load of 
th’ responsibilities than Brick ever had 
t’carry. He never carried a thing in his 
life but a football or a highball. 


cooPer: Mae, will y’ let me talk, please? 
MAE: Yes, honey. 


cooper: Now, a twenty-eight thousand 
acre plantation’s a mighty big thing 
t’run. 


MAE: Almost singlehanded. 


(MARGARET has gone out onto the gal- 
lery, and can be heard calling softly 
to BRICK.) 


BIG MAMA: You never had to run this 
place! What are you talking about? As 
if Big Daddy was dead and in his grave, 
you had to run it? Why, you just 
helped him out with a few business 
details and had your law practice at 
the same time in Memphis! 


MAE: Oh, Mommy, Mommy, Big Mom- 
my! Let’s be fair! Why, Gooper has 
given himself body and soul to keeping 
this place up for the past five years 
since Big Daddy’s health started fail- 
ing. Gooper won’t say it, Gooper never 
thought of it as a duty, he just did it. 
And what did Brick do? Brick kept 
living in his past glory at college! Still 
a football player at twenty-seven! 


MARGARET: (returning alone) Who are 
you talking about, now? Brick? A foot- 
ball player? He isn’t a football player 
and you know it. Brick is a sport’s 
announcer on TV and one of the best- 
known ones in the country! 


MAE: I’m talking about what he was. 


MARGARET: Well, I wish you weuld just 
stop talking about my husband. 


cooPer: I’ve got a right to discuss my 
brother with other members of MY 
OWN family which don’t include you. 
Why don’t you go out there and drink 
with Brick? 

MARGARET: I’ve never seen such malice 
toward a brother. 


coorer: How about his for me? Why, he 
can’t stand to be in the same room 
with me! 

MARGARET: This is a deliberate cam- 
paign of vilification for the most dis- 
gusting and sordid reason on earth, and 
I know what it is! It’s avarice, avarice, 
greed, greed! 
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BIG MAMA: Oh, I'll scream! I wiil scream 
in a moment unless this stops! 


(cooper has stalked up to MARGARET 
with clenched fists at his sides as if 
he would strike her. Mae distorts her 
face again into a hideous grimace be- 
hind marcaRET’s back.) 


MARGARET: We only remain on the place 
because of Big Mom and Big Daddy. 
If it is true what they say about Big 
Daddy we are going to leave here just 
as soon as it’s over. Not a moment later. 


BIG MAMA: (sobs) Margaret. Child. Come 
here. Sit next to Big Mama. 


MARGARET: Precious Mommy. I'm sorry, 
I’m so sorry, I—! (She bends her long 
graceful neck to press her forehead to 
BIG MAMA’S bulging shoulder under its 
black chiffon.) 


cooper: How beautiful, how touching, 
this display of devotion! 


MAE: Do you know why she’s childless? 
She’s childless because that big beau- 
tiful athlete husband of hers won’t go 
to bed with her! 


cooper: You jest won't let me do this 
in a nice way, will yah? Aw right— 
Mae and I have five kids with another 
one coming! I don’t give a goddam if 
Big Daddy likes me or don’t like me or 
did or never did or will or will never! 
I’m just appealing to a sense of com- 
mon decency and fair play. I'll tell you 
the truth. I’ve resented Big Daddy's 
partiality to Brick ever since Brick was 
born, and the way I’ve been treated 
like I was just barely good enough to 
spit on and sometimes not even good 
enough for that. Big Daddy is dying of 
cancer, and it’s spread all through him 
and it’s attacked all his vital organs 
including the kidneys and right now 
he is sinking into uremia, and you all 
know what uremia is, it’s poisoning of 
the whole system due to failure of the 
body to eliminate its poisons. 


MARGARET: (to herself, downstage, hiss- 
ingly) Poisons, poisons! Venomous 
thoughts and words! In hearts and 
minds—That’s poisons! 


GOOPER: (overlapping her) I am asking 
for a square deal, and I expect to get 
one. But if I don’t get one, if there’s 
any peculiar shenanigans going on 
around here behind my back, or before 
me, well, I’m not a corporation lawyer 
for nothing, I know how to protect my 
own interests.—OH! A late arrival! 


(BRICK enters from the gallery with 
a tranquil, blurred smile, carrying an 
empty glass with him.) 


MAE: Behold the conquering hero comes! 
cooper: The fabulous Brick Pollitt! 


Remember him? — Who could forget 
him! 


MAE: He looks like he’s been injured 
in a game! 


cooper: Yep, I’m afraid you'll have to 
warm the bench at the Sugar Bow! this 
year, Brick! (mage laughs shrilly.) Or 
was it the Rose Bow! that he made that 
famous run in? 


MAE: The punch bowl, honey. It was in 
the punch bowl, the cutglass punch 
bowl! 


cooper: Oh, that’s right, I’m getting the 
bowls mixed up! 


MARGARET: Why don’t you stop venting 
your malice and envy on a sick boy? 


BIG MAMA: Now you two hush, I mean 
it, hush, all of you, hush! 


cooper: All right, Big Mama. A family 
crisis brings out the best and the worst 
in every member of it. 


MAE: That’s the truth. 
MARGARET: Amen! 


BIG MAMA: I said, hush! I won't tolerate 
any more catty talk in my house. 


(MAE gives GOOPER a sign indicating 
briefcase. 


(BRIcK’s smile has grown both brighter 
and vaguer, As he prepares a drink, 
he sings softly:) 

BRICK: Show me the way to go home, 

I’m tired and I wanta go to bed, 

I had a little drink about an hour ago— 


GOOPER: (at the same time) Big Mama, 
you know it’s necessary for me t’go 
back to Memphis in th’ mornin’ t’rep- 
resent the Parker estate in a lawsuit. 
(mae sits on the bed and arranges 


papers she has taken from the brief- 
case.) 


BRICK: (continuing the song) 
Wherever I may roam, 
On land or sea or foam. 


BIG MAMA: Is it, Gooper? 
MAE: ¥aiss. 


cooper: That’s why I’m forced to—to 
bring up a problem that— 


MAE: Somethin’ that’s too important t’ 
be put off! 


cooper: If Brick was sober, he ought to 
be in on this. 


MARGARET: Brick is present; we’re here. 


cooper: Well, good. I will now give you 
this outline my partner, Tom Bullitt, 
an’ me have drawn up—a sort of dum- 
my—trusteeship. 


MARGARET: Oh, that’s it! You'll be in 
charge an’ dole out remittances, will 
you? 

cooper: This we did as soon as we got 
the report on Big Daddy from th’ Ochs- 
ner Laboratories. We did this thing, 
I mean we drew up this dummy out- 
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line with the advice and assistance of 
the Chairman of the Boa’d of Directors 
of th’ Southern Plantahs Bank and 
Trust Company in Memphis, C. C. Bel- 
lowes, a man who handles estates for 
all th’ prominent fam’lies in West Ten- 
nessee and th’ Delta. 


BIG MAMA: Gooper? 


cooper: (crouching in front of BIG MAMA) 
Now this is not—not final, or anything 
like it. This is just a preliminary out- 
line, But it does provide a basis—a de- 
sign—a—possible, feasible—plan! 


MARGARET: Yes, I'll bet. 


MAE: It’s a plan to protect the biggest 
estate in the Delta from irresponsibility 
an’— 


‘BiG MAMA: Now you listen to me, all 
of you, you listen here! They’s not goin’ 
to be any more catty talk in my house! 
And Gooper, you put that away before 
I grab it out of your hand and tear 
it right up! I don’t know what the hell’s 
in it, and I don’t want to know what the 
hell’s in it. I’m talkin’ in Big Daddy’s 
language now; I’m his wife, not his 
widow, I’m still his wife! And I’m talk- 
in’ to you in his langauge an’— 


cooper: Big Mama, what I have here is— 


MAE: Gooper explained that it’s just a 
plan... . 


BIG MAMA: I don’t care what you got 
there. Just put it back where it came 
from, an’ don’t let me see it again, not 
even the outside of the envelope of it! 
Is that understood? Basis! Plan! Pre- 
liminary! Design! I say—what is it Big 
Daddy always says when he’s disgusted? 


BRICK: (from the bar) Big Daddy says 
“crap” when he’s disgusted. 


BIG MAMA: (rising) That’s right—CRAP! 
I say CRAP too, like Big Daddy! 


MAE: Coarse language doesn’t seem 
called for in this— 


cooper: Somethin’ in me is deeply out- 
raged by hearin’ you talk like this. 


BIG MAMA: Nobody’s goin’ to take noth- 
in’!—till Big Daddy lets go of it, and 
maybe, just possibly, not—not even 
then! No, not even then! 


BRIcK: You can always hear me singin’ 
this song, 
Show me the way to go home. 


BIG MAMA: Tonight Brick looks like he 
used to look when he was a little boy, 
just like he did when he played wild 
games and used to come home all 
sweaty and pink-cheeked and sleepy, 
with his—red curls shining... . 


(She comes over to him and runs her 
fat shaky hand through his hair. He 
draws aside as he does from all phy- 
sical contact and continues the song 
in a whisper, opening the ice bucket 
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and dropping in the ice cubes one by 
one as if he were mixing some impor- 
tant chemical formula.) 


BIG MAMA: (continuing) Time goes by 
so fast. Nothin’ can outrun it. Death 
commences too early—almost before 
you're half-acquainted with life—you 
meet with the other... . 


Oh, you know we just got to love each 
other an’ stay together, all of us, just 
as close as we can, especially now that 
such a black thing has come and moved 
into this place without invitation. 


(Awkwardly embracing Brick, she 
presses her head to his shoulder. 


(GoorPER has been returning papers to 
MAE who has restored them to brief- 
case with an air of severely tried 
patience.) 


cooper: Big Mama? Big Mama? (He 
stands behind her, tense with sibling 
envy.) 


BIG MAMA: (oblivious of cooper) Brick, 
you hear me, don’t you? 


MARGARET: Brick hears you, Big Mama, 
he understands what you're saying. 


BIG MAMA: Oh, Brick, son of Big Daddy! 
Big Daddy does so love you! Y’know 
what would be his fondest dream come 
true? If before he passed on, if Big 
Daddy has to pass on, you gave him 
a child of yours, a grandson as much 
like his son as his son is like Big Daddy! 


MAE: (zipping briefcase shut: an incon- 
grous sound) Such a pity that Maggie 
an’ Brick can’t oblige! 


MARGARET: (suddenly and quietly but 
forcefully) Everybody listen. (She 
crosses to the center of the room, hold- 
ing her hands rigidly together.) 


MAE: Listen to what, Maggie? 


MARGARET: I have an announcement to 
make. 


GooPER: A sports announcement, 
Maggie? 


MARGARET: Brick and I are going to— 
have a child! 


(BIG MAMa catches her breath in a 
loud gasp.) 


(Pause. BIG MAMA rises.) 


BIG MAMA: Maggie! Brick! This is too 
good to believe! 


MAE: That’s right, too good to believe. 


BIG MAMA: Oh, my, my! This is Big 
Daddy’s dream, his dream come true! 


I'm going to tell him right now before 
he— 


MARGARET: We'll tell him in the morn- 
ing. Don’t disturb him now. 


BIG MAMA: I want to tell him before he 
goes to sleep, I’m going to tell him his 
dream’s come true this minute! And 


Brick! A child will make you pull your- 
self together and quit this drinking! 
(She seizes the glass from his hand.) 
The responsibilities of a father will— 
(Her face contorts and she makes an 
excited gesture; bursting into sobs, she 
rushes out, crying.) I’m going to tell 
Big Daddy right this minute! 


(Her voice fades out down the hall. 


(Brick shrugs slightly and drops an 
ice cube into another glass. MARGARET 
crosses quickly to his side, saying 
something under her breath, and she 
pours the liquor for him, staring up 
almost fiercely into his face.) 


BRICK: (cooly) Thank you, Maggie, that’s 
a nice big shot. 


(MAE has joined cooper and she gives 
him a fierce poke, making a low hiss- 
ing sound and a grimace of fury.) 


GOOPER: (pushing her aside) Brick, could 
you possibly spare me one smal) shot of 
that liquor? 


BRICK: Why, help yourself, Gooper boy. 


cooper: I will. 


MAE: (shrilly) Of course we know that 
this is— 


cooper: Be still, Mae! 


MAE: I won’t be still! I know she’s made 
this up! 


cooper: God damn it, I said to shut up! 


MARGARET: Gracious! I didn’t know that 
my little announcement was going to 
provoke such a storm! 


MAE: That woman isn’t pregnant! 
cooper: Who said she was? 
MAE: She did. 


cooper: The doctor didn’t. Doc Baugh 
didn’t. 


MARGARET: I haven’t gone to Doc Baugh. 


cooper: Then who'd you go to, Maggie? 


MARGARET: One of the best gynecologists 
in the South. 


cooper: Uh huh, uh huh!—I see. . 
(He takes out pencil and notebook.) 
—May we have his name, please? 


MARGARET: No, you may not, Mister 
Prosecuting Attorney! 


MAE: He doesn’t have any name, he 
doesn’t exist! 


MARGARET: Oh, he exists all right, and 
so does my child, Brick’s baby! 


MAE: You can’t conceive a child by a 
man that won’t sleep with you unless 
you think you’re— 


(BRICK has turned on the phonograph. 
A scat song cuts MAE’s speech.) 


cooper: Turn that off! 


MAE: We know it’s a lie because we 
hear you in here; he won't sleep with 
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you, we hear you! So don’t imagine 
you're going to put a trick over on us, 
to fool a dying man with a— 


(A long drawn cry of agony and rage 
fills the house. MARGARET turns phono- 
graph down to a whisper. 


(The cry is repeated.) 


MAE: (awed) Did you hear that, Gooper, 
did you hear that? 


cooper: Sourids like the pain has struck. 
MAE: Go see, Gooper! 


cooper: Come along and leave these 
love birds together in their nest! (He 
goes out first. MAE follows but turns at 
the door, contorting her face and hiss- 
ing at MARGARET.) 


MAE: Liar! (She slams the door.) 


(marRGARET exhales with relief and 
moves a little unsteadily to catch hold 
of BRICK’s arm.) 


MARGARET: 
still . 


Thank you for — keeping 


BRICK: OK, Maggie. 


MARGARET: It was gallant of you to save 
my face! 


BRICK: —It hasn’t happened yet. 
MARGARET: What? 

BRICK: The click. .. . 

MARGARET: —the click in your head that 


makes you peaceful, honey? 


BRICK: Uh-huh. It hasn’t happened. .. . 
I've got to make it happen before I can 
sleep... . 
MARGARET: — — 
mean... . 


know what you — 


BRICK: Give me that pillow in the big 
chair, Maggie. 


MARGARET: I'll put it on the bed for you. 


BRICK: No, put it on the sofa, where 
I sleep. 


MARGARET: Not tonight, Brick. 


BRICK: I want it on the sofa. That’s 
where I sleep. 


(He has hobbled to the liquor cabinet. 
He now pours down three shots in 
quick succession and stands waiting, 
silent. All at once he turns with a 
smile and says:) 


There! 


MARGARET: What? 
BRICK: The click. 


(His gratitude seems almost infinite 
as he hobbles out on the gallery with 
a drink. We hear his crutch as he 
swings out of sight. Then, at some 
distance, he begins singing to himself 
a peaceful song. 


(maRGARET holds the big pillow for- 
lornly as if it were her only com- 


panion, for a few moments, then 
throws it on the bed. She rushes to 
the liquor cabinet, gathers all the 
bottles in her arms, turns about un- 
decidedly, then runs out of the room 
with them, leaving the door ajar on 
the dim yellow hall. prick is heard 
hobbling back along the gallery, sing- 
ing his peaceful song. He comes back 
in, sees the villow on the bed, laughs 
lightly, sadly, picks it up. He has it 
under his arm as MARGARET returns to 
the room. MARGARET softly shuts the 
door and leans against it, 
softly at BRICK.) 


smiling 


MARGARET: Brick, I used to think that 
you were stronger than me and I didn’t 
want to be overpowered by you. But 
now, since you've taken to liquor—you 
know what?—I guess it’s bad, but now 
I'm stronger than you and I can love 
you more truly! 


Don’t move that pillow. I'll move it 
right back if you do! 
—Brick? 
(She turns out all the lamps but a 
single rose-silk-shaded one by the 
bed.) 
I really have been to a doctor and I 
know what to do and—Brick?—this is 
my time by the calendar to conceive! 


BRICK: Yes, I understand, Maggie. But 
how are you going to conceive a child 
by a man in love with his liquor? 


MARGARET: By locking his liquor up and 
making him satisfy my desire before 
I unlock it! 


BRICK: Is that what you’ve done, Maggie? 


MARGARET: Look and see. That cabinet’s 
mighty empty compared to before! 


BRICK: Well, I'll be a son of a— 


(He reaches for his crutch but she 
beats him to it and rushes out on the 
gallery, hurls the crutch over the rail 
and comes back in, panting. 


(There are running footsteps, BIG 
MAMA bursts into the room, her face 


all awry, gasping, stammering.) 


BIG MAMA: Oh, my God, oh, my God, 
oh, my God, where is it? 


MARGARET: Is this what you want, Big 
Mama? (MARGARET hands her the pack- 
age left by the doctor.) 


BIG MAMA: I can’t bear it, oh, God! Oh, 
Brick! Brick, baby! 


(She rushes at him. He averts his face 
from her sobbing kisses. MARGARET 
watches with a tight smile.) 


My son, Big Daddy’s boy! Little Father! 


(The groaning cry is heard again. She 
runs out, sobbing.) 


MARGARET: And so tonight we're going 
to make the lie true, and when that’s 
done, I'll bring the liquor back here and, 


we'll get drunk together, here, tonight, 
in this place that death has come irito... 


—What do you say? 


Brick: I don’t say anything. I guess 
there’s nothing to say. 


MARGARET: Oh, you weak people, you 
weak, beautiful people!—who give up. 
—What you want is someone to— (She 
turns out the rose-silk lamp.) —take 
hold of you.—Gently, gently, with love! 
And— 


(The curtain begins to fall slowly.) 


I do love you, Brick, I do! 


BRICK: (smiling with charming sadness) 
Wouldn't it be funny if that was true? 


THE CURTAIN COMES DOWN 


NOTE OF EXPLANATION 


Some day when time permits I would 
like to write a piece about the influence, 
its dangers and its values, of a powerful 
and highly imaginative director upon 
the development of a play, before and 
during production. It does have dangers, 
but it has them only if the playwright 
is excessively malleable or submissive, 
or the director is excessively insistent 
on ideas or interpretations of his own. 
Elia Kazan and I have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages and avoided the dangers of 
this highly explosive relationship be- 
cause of the deepest mutual respect for 
each other’s creative function: we have 
worked together three times with a 
phenomenal absence of friction between 
us and each occasion has increased the 
trust. 


If you don’t want a director’s influence 
on your play, there are two ways to 
avoid it, and neither is good. One way 
is to arrive at an absolutely final draft 
of your play before you let your director 
see it, then hand it to him saying, Here 
it is, take it or leave it! The other way 
is to select a director who is content to 
put your play on the stage precisely as 
you conceived it with no ideas of his 
own. I said neither is a good way, and 
I meant it. No living playwright, that 
I can think of, hasn’t something valu- 
able to learn about his own work from 
a director so keenly perceptive as Elia 
Kazan. It so happened that in the case 
of Streetcar, Kazan was given a script 
that was completely finished. In the case 
of Cat, he was shown the first typed 
version of the play, and he was excited 
by it, but he had definite reservations 
about it which were concentrated in the 
third act. The gist of his reservations 
can be listed as three points: one, he 
felt that Big Daddy was too vivid and 
important a character to disappear from 
the play except as an offstage cry after 
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the second act curtain; two, he felt that 
the character of Brick should undergo 
some apparent mutation as a result of 
the virtual vivisection that he under- 
goes in his interview with his father in 
Act Two. Three, he felt that the char- 
acter of Margaret, while he understood 
that I sympathized with her and liked 
her myself, should be, if possible, more 
clearly sympathetic to an audience. 


It was only the third of these sugges- 
tions that I embraced wholeheartedly 
from the outset, because it so happened 
that Maggie the Cat had become steadily 
more charmirig to me as I worked on 
her characterization. I didn’t want Big 
Daddy to reappear in Act Three and I 
felt that the moral paralysis of Brick was 
a root thing in his tragedy, and to show 
a dramatic progression would obscure 
the meaning of that tragedy in him and 
because I don’t believe that a conversa- 
tion, however revelatory, ever effects 
so immediate a change in the heart or 
even conduct of a person in Brick’s state 
of spiritual disrepair. 


However, I wanted Kazan to direct the 
play, and though these suggestions were 
not made in the form of an ultimatum, 
I was fearful that I would lose his in- 
terest if I didn’t re-examine the script 
from his point of view. I did. And you 
will find included in this published 
script the new third act that resulted 
from his creative influence on the play. 
The reception of the playing script has 
more than justified, in my opinion, the 
adjustments made to that influence. A 
failure reaches fewer people, and 
touches fewer, than does a play that 
succeeds. 


It may be that Cat number one would 
have done just as well, or nearly, as Cat 
number two; it’s an interesting question. 
At any rate, with the publication of 
both third acts, the reader can, if he 
wishes, make up his own mind about it. 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


ACT THREE 


As Played in New York 
Production 


BIG DADDY is seen leaving as at the end 
of Act II. 


BIG DADDY: (shouts, as he goes out DR 
on gallery) ALL—LYIN’—DYIN’— 
LIARS! LIARS! LIARS! 


(After Bic pAppy has gone, MARGARET 
from DR on gallery, into room through 
DS door. She crosses to prick at LC.) 


MARGARET: Brick, what in the name of 
God was goin’ on in this room? 
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(pIxre and Trixie rush through the 
room from the hall, L to gallery R, 
brandishing cap pistols, which they 
fire repeatedly, as they shout: “Bang! 


” 


Bang! Bang! 


(MAE appears from DR gallery en- 
trance, and turns the children back 
UL, along gallery. At the same mo- 
ment, GOOPER, REVEREND TOOKER and DR. 
BAUGH enter from L in the hall.) 


MAE: Dixie! You quit that! Gooper, wiil 
y’please git these kiddies t’baid? Right 
now? 
(GOOPER and REVEREND TOOKER cross 
along upper gallery. pr. BAUGK holds, 
UC, near hall door. REVEREND TOOKER 
crosses to MAE near section of gallery 
just outside doors, R.) 


GooreR: (urging the children along) 
Mae—you seen Big Mama? 


MAE: Not yet. 


(DIXIE and TRIXIE vanish through hall, 
L.) 


REVEREND TOOKER: (to MAE) Those kiddies 
are so full of vitality. I think I'll have 
to be startin’ back to town. 


(MARGARET turns to watch and listen.) 


MAE: Not yet, Preacher. You know we 
regard you as a member of this fam’ly, 
one of our closest an’ dearest, so you 
just got t’be with us when Doc Baugh 
gives Big Mama th’ actual truth about 
th’ report from th’ clinic. (Calls through 
door:) Has Big Daddy gone to bed, 
Brick? 

(cooper has gone: out DR at the be- 

ginning of the exchange between MAE 

and REVEREND TOOKER.) 


MARGARET: (replying to MAE) Yes, he’s 
gone to bed. (To srick:) Why'd Big 
Daddy shout “liars”? 


cooper: (off DR) Mae! 


(MAE exits DR. REVEREND TOOKER drifts 
along upper gallery.) 


BRICK: I didn’t lie to Big Daddy. I’ve 
lied to nobody, nobody but myself, just 
lied to myself. The time has come to put 
me in Rainbow Hill, put me in Rainbow 
Hill, Maggie, I ought to go there. 


MARGARET: Over my dead body! (BRICK 
starts R. She holds him.) Where do you 
think you’re goin’? 


(MAE enters from DR on gallery, 
crosses to REVEREND TOOKER, who comes 
to meet her.) 


BRICK: (crosses below to C) Out for 
some air, I want air— 


GOOPER: (entering from DR to MAE, on 
gallery) Now, where is that old lady? 


MAE: Cantcha find her, Gooper? 
(REVEREND TOOKER goes out DR.) 


GOOPER: (crosses to poc above hall door) 
She’s avoidin’ this talk. 


MAE: J think she senses somethin’. 


cooper: (calls off L) Sookey! Go find 
Big Mama an’ tell her Doc Baugh an’ 
the Preacher’ve got to go soon. 


MAE: Don’t let Big Daddy hear yuh! 
(Brings pr. BAUGH to R on gallery.) 


REVEREND TOOKER: (off DR, calls) Big 


Mama. 


SOOKEY AND DAISY: (running from L to 
R in lawn, calling) Miss Ida! Miss Ida! 
(They go out UR.) 


cooper: (calling off upper gallery) 
Lacey, you look downstairs for Big 


Mama! 


MARGARET: Brick, they’re going to tell 
Big Mama the truth now, an’ she needs 


you! 


(REVEREND TOOKER appears in lawn 
area, UR, crosses C.) 


DOCTOR BAUGH: (to MAE, on R gallery) 
This is going to be painful. 


MAE: Painful things can’t always be 
avoided. 


DOCTOR BAUGH: That’s what I’ve noticed 
about ’em, Sister Woman. 


REVEREND TOOKER: (on lawn, points off R) 
I see Big Mama! (Hurries off L. and re- 
appears shortly in hall.) 


GooPER: (hurrying into hall) She’s gone 
round the gall’ry to Big Daddy’s room. 


Hey, Mama! (Off:) Hey, Big Mama! 
Come here! 


MAE: (calls) Hush, Gooper! Don’t holler, 
go to her! 


(GOOPER and REVEREND TOOKER now ap- 
pear together in hall. sic MAMA runs 
in from DR, carrying a glass of milk. 
She crosses past DR. BAUGH to MAE, on 
R gallery. pk. BAUGH turns away.) 


BIG MAMA: Here I am! What d’you all 
want with me? 


GOOPER: (steps toward BIG MAMA) Big 


Mama, I told you we got to have this 
talk. 


BIG MAMA: What talk you talkin’ about? 
I saw the light go on in Big Daddy’s 
bedroom an’ took him his glass of milk, 
an’ he just shut the shutters right in 
my face. (Steps into room through R 
door.) When old couples have been to- 
gether as long as me an’ Big Daddy, 
they, they get irritable with each other 
just from too much—devotion! Isn’t that 


so? (Crosses below wicker seat to RC 
area.) 


MARGARET: (crosses to BIG MAMA, em- 
bracing her) Yes, of course it’s so. 


(BRICK starts out UC through hall, but 
sees GOOPER and REVEREND TOOKER en- 
tering, so he hobbles through C out 
DS door and onto gallery.) 


BIG MAMA: I think Big Daddy was just 
worn out. He loves his fam’ly. He loves 
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to have ’em around him, but it’s a strain 
on his nerves. He wasn’t himself to- 
night, Brick— (Crosses C toward BRICK. 
BRICK passes her on his way out, DS.) 
Big Daddy wasn’t himself, I could tell 
he was all worked up. 


REVEREND TOOKER: (USC) I think he’s 


remarkable. 


BIG MAMA: Yaiss! Just remarkable. 
(Faces US, turns, crosses to bar, puts 
down glass of milk.) Did you notice all 
the food he ate at that table? (Crosses 
R a bit.) Why he ate like a hawss! 


cooper: (USC) I hope he don’t regret it. 


BIG MAMA: 


(turns US toward GOopPER) 
What! Why that man ate a huge piece 
of cawn bread with molasses on it! 
Helped himself twice to hoppin’ john! 


MARGARET: (crosses to BIG MAMA) Big 
Daddy loves hoppin’ john. We had a 
real country dinner. 


BIG MAMA: Yais, he simply adores it! 
An’ candied yams. Son— (Crosses to 
DS door, looking out at BRICK. MARGARET 
crosses above BIG MAMA to her L.) That 
man put away enough food at that 
table to stuff a fieldhand. 


GooPer: I hope he don’t have to pay for 
it later on. 


BIG MAMA: 
Gooper? 


(turns US) What's that, 


MAE: Gooper says he hopes Big Daddy 
doesn’t suffer tonight. 


BIG MAMA: (turns to MARGARET, DC) Oh, 
shoot, Gooper says, Gooper says! Why 
should Big Daddy suffer for satisfyin’ a 
nawmal appetite? There’s nothin’ wrong 
with that man but nerves; he’s sound 
as a dollar! An’ now he knows he is, 
an’ that’s why he ate such a supper. He 
had a big load off his mind, knowin’ he 
wasn’t doomed to—what—he thought 
he was—doomed t’— (She wavers.) 


(MARGARET puts her arms around BIG 


MAMA.) 
COOPER: (urging MAE forward) MAE! 


(MAE runs forward below wicker seat. 
She stands below BIG MAMA, MARGARET 
above BIG MAMA. They help her to the 
wicker seat. BIG MAMA sits. MARGARET 
sits above her. MAE stands behind her.) 


MARGARET: Bless his ole sweet soul. 
BIG MAMA: Yes— bless his heart. 


BRICK: (DS on gallery, looking out front) 
Hello, moon, I envy you, you cool son 
of a bitch. 


BIG MAMA: I want Brick! 


MARGARET: He just stepped out for some 
fresh air. 


BIG MAMA: Honey! I want Brick! 


MAE: Bring li'l Brother in here so we 
cin talk. 
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(MARGARET rises, crosses through DS 
door to BRICK on gallery.) 


BRICK: (to the moon) I envy you—you 
cool son of a bitch. 


MARGARET: Brick, what’re you doin’ out 
here on the gall’ry, baby? 


BRICK: Admirin’ an’ complimentin’ th’ 
man in the moon. 


(MAE crosses to DR, BAUGH on R gallery. 
REVEREND TOOKER and GOOPER move R 
UC, looking at BIG MAMA.) 


MARGARET: (to BRICK) Come in, baby. 


They're gettin’ ready to tell Big Mama 
the truth. 


BRICK: 
there. 


I can’t witness that thing in 


MAE: Doc Baugh, d’you think those 
vitamin By,2 injections are all they're 
cracked up t’be? 


(Enters room to upper side, behind 
wicker seat.) 


DOCTOR BAUGH: (crosses to below wicker 
seat) Well, I guess they’re as good t’be 
stuck with as anything else. (Looks at 
watch; crosses through to LC.) 


MARGARET: (to BRICK) Big Mama needs 
you! 


BRICK: 
there! 


I can’t witness that thing in 


BIG MAMA: What’s wrong here? You all 
have such long faces, you sit here wait- 
in’ for somethin’ like a bomb—to go off. 


GcoorpeR: We're waitin’ for Brick an’ 
Maggie to come in for this talk. 


MARGARET: (crosses above BRICK, to his 
R) Brother Man an’ Mae have got a 
trick up their sleeves, an’ if you don’t 
go in there t’help Big Mama, y’know 
what I’m goin’ to do—? 


BIG MAMA: Talk. Whispers! Whispers! 
(Looks out DR.) Brick! .. . 


MARGARET: (answering BIG MAMA’S call) 
Comin’, Big Mama! (To sricx.) I’m 
going to take every dam’ bottle on this 
place an’ pitch it off th’ levee into th’ 
river! 

BIG MAMA: Never had this sort of atmos- 
phere here before. 


MAE: (sits above BIG MAMA on wicker 
seat) Before what, Big Mama? 


BIG MAMA: This occasion. What’s Brick 
an’ Maggie doin’ out there now? 


GOOPER: (crosses DC, looks out) They 
seem to be havin’ some little altercation. 


(BRICK crosses toward DS step, MAGGIE 
moves R above him to portal DR. 
REVEREND TOOKER joins DR. BAUGH, LC.) 


BIG MAMA: (taking a pill from pill box 
on chain at her wrist) Give me a little 
somethin’ to wash this tablet down with. 
Smell of burnt fireworks always makes 
me sick. 


(MAE crosses to bar to pour glass of 
water. DR. BAUGH joins her. GOOPER 
crosses to REVEREND TOOKER, LC.) 


BRICK: (to MAGGIE) You're a live cat, 
aren’t you? 


MARGARET: You're dam’ right I am! 


BIG MAMA: Gooper, will y’please open 
that hall door—an’ let some air circu- 
late in this stiflin’ room? 


(GOOPER starts US, but is restrained by 
MAE who crosses through C with glass 
of water. GOOPER turns to men DLC.) 


MAE: (crosses to BIG MAMA with water, 
sits above her) Big Mama, I think we 
ought to keep that door closed till after 
we talk. 


BIG MAMA: I swan! 
Washes down pill.) 


(Drinks water. 


MAE: I just don’t think we ought to take 
any chance of Big Daddy hearin’ a word 
of this discussion. 


BIG MAMA: (hands glass to MAE) What 
discussion of what? Maggie! Brick! 
Nothin’ is goin’ to be said in th’ house 
of Big Daddy Pollitt that he can’t hear 
if he wants to! 


(MAE rises, crosses to bar, puts down 
glass, joins GOOPER and the two men, 
LC.) 


BRICK: How long are you goin’ to stand 
behind me, Maggie? 


MARGARET: Forever, if necessary. 
(sRIcK crosses US to R gallery door.) 
BIG MAMA: Brick! 
(mae rises, looks out DS, sits.) 


cooper: That boy’s gone t’pieces—he’s 
just gone t’pieces. 


DOCTOR BAUGH: Y’know, in my day they 
used to have somethin’ they called the 
Keeley cure for drinkers. 


BIG MAMA: Shoot! 


DOCTOR BAUGH: But nowadays, I under- 
stand they take some kind of tablets 
that kill their taste for the stuff. 


GOOPER: (turns to DR. BAUGH) Call ’em 
anti-bust tablets. 


BIG MAMA: Brick don’t need to take 
nothin’. That boy is just broken up over 
Skipper’s death. You know how poor 
Skipper died. They gave him a big, big 
dose of that sodium amytal stuff at his 
home an’ then they called the ambu- 
lance an’ give him another big, big dose 
of it at th’ hospital an’ that an’ all the 
alcohol in his system fo’ months an’ 
months just proved too much for his 
heart an’ his heart quit beatin’. I’m 
scared of needles! I’m more scared of 
a needle than th’ knife— 


(Brick has entered the room to be- 
hind the wicker seat. He rests his 
hand on BIG MAMA’s head. GooPER has 
moved to URC, facing BIG MAMA.) 
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BIG MAMA: Oh! Here’s Brick! My pre- 
cious baby! 
(DR. BAUGH crosses to bar, puts down 


drink. Brick crosses below BIG MAMA 
through C to bar.) 


BRICK: Take it, Gooper! 
MAE: (rising) What? 


Brick: Gooper knows what. Take it, 
Gooper! 


(MAE turns to GooPER URC. pr. BAUGH 
crosses to REVEREND TOOKER. MARGARET, 
who has followed prick US on R gal- 
lery before he entered the room, now 
enters room, to behind wicker seat.) 


BIG MAMA: (to BRICK) You just break my 
heart. 


BRICK: (at bar) Sorry—anyone else? 


MARGARET: Brick, sit with Big Mama an’ 
hold her hand while we talk. 


BRICK: You do that, Maggie. I’m a rest- 
less cripple. I got to stay on my crutch. 


(MAE sits above BIG MAMA. GOOPER 
moves in front, below, and sits on 
couch, facing BIG MAMA. REVEREND 
TOOKER closes in to RC. bR. BAUGH 
crosses DC, faces upstage, smoking 
cigar. MARGARET turns away to R 
doors.) 


BIG MAMA: Why’re you all surroundin’ 
me?—like this? Why’re you all starin’ 
at me like this an’ makin’ signs at each 
other? 
(prick hobbles out hall door and 
crosses along R gallery.) 


I don’t need nobody to hold my hand. 
Are you all crazy? Since when did Big 
Daddy or me need anybody—? 


(REVEREND TOOKER moves behind wick- 
er seat.) 


MAE: Calm yourself, Big Mama. 


BIG MAMA: Calm you’self you’self, Sister 
Woman! How could I calm myself with 
everyone starin’ at me as if big drops 
of blood had broken out on m’face? 
What's this all about Annh! What? 


cooper: Doc Baugh— (Mae rises.) Sit 
down, Mae— (MAE sits.) —Big Mama 
wants to know the complete truth about 
th’ report we got today from the Ochs- 
ner Clinic! 


(DR.e BAUGH buttons his coat, faces 
group at RC.) 


BIG MAMA: Is there somethin’—some- 
thin’ that I don’t know? 


DOCTOR BAUGH: Yes—well.. . 


BIG MAMA: (rises) I—want to— 
knowwwww! (Crosses to DR. BAUGH.) 
Somebody must be lyin’! I want to 
know! 


(MAE, GOOPER, TOOKER surround BIG 
MAMA.) 
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MAE: Sit down, Big Mama, sit down on 
this sofa! 


(BRICK has passed MARGARET crossing 
DR on gallery.) 


MARGARET: Brick! Brick! 


BIG MAMA: What is it, what is it? 


(BIG MAMA drives DR. BAUGH a bit DLC. 
Others follow, surrounding BIG MAMA.) 


DOCTOR BAUGH: I never have seen a more 
thorough examination than Big Daddy 
Pollitt was given in all my experience 
at the Ochsner Clinic. 


coorper: It’s one of th’ best in th’ 


country. 


MAE: It’s THE best in the country— 
bar none! 


DOCTOR BAUGH: Of course they were 
ninety-nine and nine-tenths per cent 
certain before they even started. 


BIG MAMA: Sure of what, sure of what, 
sure of what—what? 


MAE: Now, Mommy, be a brave girl! 


BRICK: (on DR gallery, covers his ears, 
sings) “By the light, by the light, of the 
silvery moon!” 


cooper: (breaks DR. Calls out to BRIcK) 
Shut up, Brick! (Returns to group LC.) 


BRICK: Sorry . . . (Continues singing.) 


DOCTOR BAUGH: But now, you see, Big 
Mama, they cut a piece off this growth, 
a specimen of the tissue, an’— 


BIG MAMA: Growth? You told Big 
Daddy— 


DOCTOR BAUGH: Now, wait— 


BIG MAMA: You told me an’ Big Daddy 


there wasn’t a thing wrong with him 
but— 


MAE: Big Mama, they always— 
cooper: Let Doc Baugh talk, will yuh? 
BIG MAMA: —little spastic condition of — 


REVEREND TOOKER: (throughout all this) 
Shh! Shh! Shh! 


(BIG MAMA breaks UC, they all follow.) 


DOCTOR BAUGH: Yes, that’s what we told 
Big Daddy. But we had this bit of tissue 
run through the laboratory an’ I’m 


sorry t’say the test was positive on it. 
It’s malignant. 


(Pause.) 


BIG MAMA: Cancer! Cancer! 
MAE: Now now, Mommy— 


GOOPER: (at the same time) You had to 
know, Big Mama. 


BIG MAMA: Why didn’t they cut it out of 
him? Hanh? Harnh? 


DOCTOR BAUGH: Involved too much, Big 
Mama, too many organs affected. 


MAE: Big Mama, the liver’s affected, an’ 
so’s the kidneys, both. It’s gone way 
past what they call a— 


GOOPER: —a surgical risk. 
(BIG MAMA gasps.) 
REVEREND TOOKER: Tch, tch, tch. 


DOCTOR BAUGH: Yes, it’s gone past the 
knife. 


MAE: That’s why he’s turned yellow! 


(BRICK stops singing, turns away UR 
on gallery.) 


BIG MAMA: (pushes MAE DS) Git away 
from me, git away from me, Mae! 
(Crosses DSR) I want Brick! Where’s 
Brick! Where’s my only son? 


MAE: (a step after BIG MAMA) Mama! 
Did she say “only” son? 


GooPER: (following BIG MAMA) What does 
that make me? 


MAE: (above cooper) A sober respon- 


sible man with five precious children— 


six! 


BIG MAMA: I want Brick! Brick! Brick! 


MARGARET: (a step to BIG MAMA above 
couch) Mama, let me tell you. 


BIG MAMA: (pushing her aside) No, no, 
leave me alone, you’re not my blood! 
(She rushes onto the DS gallery.) 


GOOPER: (crosses to BIG MAMA on gallery) 
Mama! I’m your son! Listen to me! 


MAE: Gooper’s your son, Mama, he’s 
your first-born! 


BIG MAMA: Gooper never liked Daddy! 


MAE: That’s not true! 


REVEREND TOOKER: (UC) I think I'd better 
slip away at this point. Good night, 
good night everybody, and God bless 


you all—on this place. (Goes out through 
hall.) 


DOCTOR BAUGH: (crosses DR to above DS 
door) Well, Big Mama— 


BIG MAMA: (leaning against GOOPER, on 
lower gallery) It’s all a mistake, I know 
it’s just a bad dream. 


DOCTOR BAUGH: We’re gonna keep Big 
Daddy as comfortable as we can. 


BIG MAMA: Yes, it’s just a bad dream, 
that’s all it is, it’s just an awful dream. 


GooPER: In my opinion Big Daddy is 
havin’ some pain but won’t admit that 
he has it. 


BIG MAMA: Just a dream, a bad dream. 


DOCTOR BAUGH: That’s what lots of ‘em 
do, they think if they don’t admit they’re 
havin’ the pain they can sort of escape 
th’ fact of it. 


(BRICK crosses US on R gallery. mac- 
GARET watches him from R doors.) 


cooper: Yes, they get sly about it, get 
real sly about it. 





MAE: (crosses to R of pr. BAUGH) Gooper 
an’ I think 


cooper: Shut up, Mae!— Big Mama, I 
really do think Big Daddy should be 
started on morphine. 


BIG MAMA: (pulling away from GOOPER) 
Nobody’s goin’ to give Big Daddy mor- 


phine! 


DOCTOR BAUGH: Now, Big Mama, when 
that pain strikes it’s goin’ to strike 
mighty hard an’ Big Daddy’s goin’ t’need 


the needle to bear it. 


BIG MAMA: (crosses to DR. BAUGH) I tell 
you, nobody’s goin’ to give him mor- 


phine! 


MAE: Big Mama, you don’t want to see 
Big Daddy suffer, y’know y’— 


DOCTOR BAUGH: (crosses to bar) Well, 
I'm leavin’ this stuff here (Puts packet 
of morphine, etc., on bar.) so if there’s 
a sudden attack you won’t have to send 


out for it. 
(BIG MAMA hurries to L side bar.) 


MAE: (crosses C, below pr, BAUGH) I 


know how to five a hypo. 


BIG MAMA: Nobody’s goin’ to give Big 


Daddy morphine! 


GOOPER: (crosses C) Mae took a course 


in nursin’ durin’ th’ war 


MARGARET: Somehow I don’t think Big 
Daddy would want Mae t’give him a 
hypo. 

MAE: (to MARGARET) You think he’d want 
you to do it? 


DOCTOR BAUGH: Well— 
cooper: Well, Doc Baugh is goin’— 


DOCTOR BAUGH: Yes, I got to be goin’. 
Well, keep your chin up, Big Mama. 
(Crosses to hall.) 


GOOPER: (as he and MAE follow pDR. BAUGH 
into the hall) She’s goin’ to keep her 
ole chin up, aren’t you, Big Mama? 
(They go out L.) Well, Doc, we sure do 
appreciate all you’ve done. I’m telling 
you, we’re obligated— 


BIG MAMA: Margaret! (Crosses RC.) 


MARGARET: (meeting BIG MAMA in front 
of wicker seat) I’m right here, Big 
Mama. 

BIG MAMA: Margaret, you’ve got to co- 
operate with me an’ Big Daddy to 
straighten Brick out now 


cooper: . (off L, returning with Mag) I 
guess that Doctor has got a lot on his 
mind, but it wouldn’t hurt him to act 
a little more human— 


BIG MAMA: —because it'll break Big 


Daddy’s heart if Brick don’t pull him- 


self together an’ take hold of things 
here 

(BRICK crosses DSR on gallery.) 
MAE: (UC, overhearing) Take hold of 
what things, Big Mama? 


BIG MAMA: (sits in wicker chair, MAR- 


GARET standing behind chair) The place. 


cooper: (UC) Big Mama, you've had a 


shock. 


MAE: (crosses with GOOPER to BIG MAMA) 
Yais, we've all had a shock, but 


cooper: Let’s be realistic— 


MAE: Big Daddy would not, would 
never, be foolish enough to 


GOOPER put this place in irresponsible 


hands! 

BIG MAMA: Big Daddy ain’t goin’ t’put 
th’ place in anybody’s hands, Big Daddy 
is not goin’ t’die! I want you to git that 
into your haids, all of you! 


(MAE sits above BIG MAMA, MARGARET 
turns R to door, GOOPER crosses L C 
a bit.) 


MAE: Mommy, Mommy, Big Mama, we're 
just as hopeful an’ optimistic as you are 
about Big Daddy’s prospects, we have 
faith in prayer—but nevertheless there 
are certain matters that have to be dis- 
cussed an’ dealt with, because other- 


wise 


BIG MAMA: Big Daddy ain't goin’ t'put th’ place in anybody's hands, 
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GooPER: Mae, will y’please get my brief- 
case out of our room? 


MAE: Yes, honey. (Rises, goes out 
through hall L.) 


MARGARET: (Crosses to BRICK on DS 


gallery) Hear them in there? (Crosses 
back to R gallery door.) 


GOOPER: (stands above BIG MAMA. Lean- 
ing over her) Big Mama, what you said 
just now was not at all true, an’ you 
know it. I've always loved Big Daddy 
in my own quiet way. I never made 
a show of it. I know that Big Daddy 
has always been fond of me in a quiet 
way, too. 


(MARGARET drifts UR on gallery. MAE 


returns, crosses to Gooper’s L with 
briefcase.) 


MAE: Here’s your briefcase, Gooper, 
honey. (Hands it to him.) 


GOOPER: (hands briefcase back to MAE) 


Thank you. Of ca’use, my relationship 


with Big Daddy is different from Brick’s. 


MAE: You're eight years older’n Brick 
an’ always had t’carry a bigger load of 
th’ responsibilities than Brick ever had 
t’carry; he never carried a thing in his 
life but a football or a highball. 


coorer: Mae, will y’let me talk, please? 


MAE: Yes, honey. 


cooper: Now, a twenty-eight thousand 
acre plantation’s a mighty big thing 
t’run. 


MAE: Almost single-handed! 


BIG MAMA: You never had t’run this 
place, Brother Man, what’re you talkin’ 
about, as if Big Daddy was dead an’ in 
his grave, you had to run it? Why. you 
just had t’help him out with a few bus- 
iness details an’ had your law practice 
at the same time in Memphis. 


MAE: Oh, Mommy, Mommy, Mommy! 
Let’s be fair! Why, Gooper has given 
himself body an’ soul t’keepin’ this place 
up fo’ the past five years since Big 
Daddy’s health started fallin’. Gooper 
won't say it, Gooper never thought of 
it as a duty, he just did it. An’ what did 
Brick do? Brick kep’ livin’ in his past 
glory at college! 


(GooPER places a restraining hand on 
MAE’s leg; MARGARET drifts DS in 
gallery.) 


cooper: Still a football player at twenty- 
seven! 


MARGARET: (bursts into UR door) Who 
are you talkin’ about now? Brick? A 
football player? He isn’t a_ football 
player an’ you know it! Brick is a sports 
announcer on TV an’ one of the best- 
known ones in the country! 


MAE: (breaks UC) I'm talkin’ about 
what he was! 
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MARGARET: (Crosses to above lower gal- 
lery door) Well, I wish you would just 
stop talkin’ about my husband! 


cooper: (Crosses to above MARGARET) 
Listen, Margaret, I’ve got a right to dis- 
cuss my own brother with other mem- 
bers of my own fam’ly, which don’t 
include you! (Pokes finger at her; she 
slaps his finger away.) Now, why don't 
you go on out there an’ drink with 
Brick? 

MARGARET: I’ve never seen such malice 
toward a brother. 


cooper: How about his for me? Why he 
can't stand to be in the same room with 
me! 

BRICK: 
truth! 


(on lower gallery) That’s the 


MARGARET: This is a deliberate campaign 
of vilification for the most disgusting 
and sordid reason on earth, and I know 
what it is! It’s avarice, avarice, greed, 
greed! 


BIG MAMA: Oh, I'll scream, I will scream 
in a moment unless this stops! Margaret, 
child, come here, sit next to Big Mama. 


MARGARET: (crosses to BIG MAMA, sits 
above her) Precious Mommy. 


(GOOPER crosses to bar.) 


MAE: How beautiful, how touchin’ this 
display cf devotion! Do you know why 
she’s childless? She’s childless because 
that big, beautiful athlete husband of 
hers won't go to bed with her, that’s 
why! (Crosses to L of bed, looks at 
GOOPER. ) 


cooper: You jest won't let me do this 
the nice way, will yuh? Aw right— 
(Crosses to above wicker seat.) I don’t 
give a goddam if Big Daddy likes me 
or don’t like me or did or never did or 
will or will never! I’m just appealin’ to 
a sense of common decency an’ fair 
play! I’m tellin’ you th’ truth— (Crosses 
DS through lower door to Brick on DR 
gallery.) I’ve resented Big Daddy’s par- 
tiality to Brick ever since th’ goddam 
day you were born, son, an’ th’ way 
I've been treated, like I was. just barely 
good enough to spit on, an’ sometimes 
not even good enough for that. (Crosses 
back through room to above wicker 
seat.) Big Daddy is dyin’ of cancer an’ 
it’s spread all through him an’ it’s at- 
tacked all his vital organs includin’ the 
kidneys an’ right now he is sinkin’ into 
uremia, an’ you all know what uremia 
is, it’s poisonin’ of the whole system due 
to th’ failure of th’ body to eliminate 
its poisons. 


MARGARET: Poisons, poisons, venemous 
thoughts and words! In hearts and 
minds! That’s poisons! 


cooper: I’m askin’ for a square deal an’ 
by God I expect to get one. But if I 
don’t get one, if there’s any peculiar 


shenanigans goin’ on around here be- 
hind my back, well I’m not a corpora- 
tion lawyer for nothin! (Crosses DS 
toward lower gallery door, on apex.) 
I know how to protect my own interests. 


(Rumble of distant thunder.) 


BRICK: (entering the room through DS 
door) Storm comin’ up. 


cooper: Oh, a late arrival! 


MAE: (Crosses through C to below bar, 
LCO) Behold, the conquerin’ hero 
comes! 


cooper: (Crosses through C to bar, fol- 
lowing BRICK, imitating his limp) The 
fabulous Brick Pollitt! Remember him? 
Who could forget him? 


MAE: He looks like he’s been injured in 
a game! 


cooper: Yep, I’m afraid you'll have to 
warm th’ bench at the Sugar Bow! this 
year, Brick! Or was it the Rose Bowl 
that he made his famous run in. 


(Another rumble of thunder, sound 
of wind rising.) 


MAE: (crosses to L of Brick, who has 
reached the bar) The punch bowl, honey, 
it was the punch bowl, the cut-glass 
punch bowl! 


cooper: That’s right! I’m always gettin’ 
the boy’s bowls mixed up! (Pats BRICK 
on the butt.) 


MARGARET: (rushes at GOOPER, striking 
him) Stop that! You stop that! 


(Thunder.) 


(MAE crosses toward MARGARET from L 
of cooper, flails at MARGARET; GOOPER 
keeps the women apart. LACEY rurs 
through the US lawn area in a rain- 
coat.) 


DAISY AND SOOKEY: (off UL) Storm! 
Storm comin! Storm! Storm! 


LACEY: (running out UR) Brightie, close 
them shutters! 


GOOPER: (crosses onto R gallery, calls 
after Lacey) Lacey, put the top up on 
my Cadillac, will yuh? 


LACEY: (off R) Yes, sur, Mistah Pollit! 


GOOPER: (crosses to above BIG MAMA) 
Big Mama, you know it’s goin’ to be 
necessary for me t’go back to Memphis 
in th’ mornin’ t’represent the Parker 


estate in a lawsuit. 


(MAE sits on L side bed, arranges 
papers she removes from briefcase.) 


BIG MAMA: Is it, Gooper? 
MAE: Yaiss. 


cooper: That’s why I’m forced to—to 
bring up a problem that— 


MAE: Somethin’ that’s too important ?’ 
be put off! 





cooper: If Brick was sober, he ought to 
be in on this. I think he ought to be 
present when I present this plan. 


MARGARET: (UC) Brick is present, we're 
present! 


GooPEeR: Well, good. I will now give you 
this outline my partner, Tom Bullit, an’ 
me have drawn up—a sort of dummy— 
trusteeship! 


MARGARET: Qh, that’s it! You'll be in 
charge an’ dole out remittances, will 
you? 

cooper: This we did as soon as we got 
the report on Big Daddy from th’ Ochs- 
ner Laboratories. We did this thing, I 
mean we drew up this dummy outline 
with the advice and assistance of the 
Chairman of the Boa’d of Directors of 
th’ Southern Plantuhs Bank and Trust 
Company in Memphis, C. C. Bellowes, 
a man who handles estates for all th’ 
prominent fam’lies in West Tennessee 
and th’ Delta! 


BIG MAMA: Gooper? 


GOOPER: (crosses behind seat to below 
BIG MAMA) Now this is not-—not final, or 
anything like it, this is just a prelimi- 
nary outline. But it does provide a— 
basis—a design—a—possible, feasible— 
plan! (He waves papers MAE has thrust 
into his hand, US.) 


MARGARET: (crosses DL) Yes, I'll bet it’s 
a plan! 


(Thunder rolls. Interior lighting dims.) 


MAE: It’s a plan to protect the ‘biggest 
estate in the Delta from irresponsibility 
an’— 

BIG MAMA: Now you listen to me, all of 
you, you listen here! They’s not goin’ to 
be no more catty talk in my house! And 
Gooper, you put that away before I 
grab it out of your hand and tear it 
right up! I don’t know what the hell’s 
in it, and I don’t want to know what 
the hell’s in it. I'm talkin’in Big Daddy’s 
language now, I’m his wife, not his 
widow, I’m still his wife! And I’m talkin’ 
to you in his language an’— 


GooPER: Big Mama, what I have here is— 


MAE: Gooper explained that it’s just a 
plan... 


BIG MAMA: I don’t care what you got 
there, just put it back where it come 
from an’ don’t let me see it again, not 
even the outside of the envelope of it! Is 
that understood? Basis! Plan! Prelimi- 
nary!Design'—I say—what is it that Big 
Daddy always says when he’s disgusted? 


(Storm clouds race across sky.) 


BRICK: (from bar) Big Daddy says “crap” 
when he is disgusted. 


BIG MAMA: (rising) That’s right— 
CRAPPPP! I say CRAP too, like Big 
Daddy! 
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(Thunder rolls.) 


mAE: Coarse language don’t seem called 
for in this— 


cooper: Somethin’ in me is deeply out- 
raged by this. 


BIG MAMA: Nobody’s goin’ to do nothin’! 
till Big Daddy lets go of it, and maybe 
just possibly not—not even then! No, 
not even then! 


(Thunder clap. Glass crash, off L. 


(Off UR, children commence crying. 
Many storm sounds. L and R: barnyard 
animals in terror, papers crackling, 
shutters rattling. sOOKEY and DAISY 
hurry from L to R in lawn area. In- 
explicably, patsy hits together two 
leather pillows. They cry, .“Storm! 
Storm!” soOOKEY waves a piece of wrap- 
ping paper to cover lawn furniture. 
MAE exits to hall and upper gallery. 
Strange man runs across lawn, R 
to L. 


(Thunder rolls repeatedly.) 


MAE: Sookey, hurry up an’ git that po’ch 
fu’niture covahed; want th’ paint to 
come off? 


(Starts DR on gallery. 


(GOOPER runs through hall to R 
gallery.) 


GooPER: (yells to LACEY, who appears 
from R) Lacey, put mah car away! 


Lacey: Cain’t Mistah Pollit, you got the 
keys! (Exit US.) 


cooPerR: Naw, you got ’em, man. (Exit 
DR. Reappears UR, calls to Maz: ) Where 
th’ keys to th’ car, honey? (Runs C.) 


MAE: (DR on gallery) You got ’em in 
your pocket! (Exit DR. 


(cooper exits UR. Dog howls. patsy 
and sOOKEY sing off UR to comfort 
children. Maz is heard placating the 
children. 


(Storm fades away. 


(During the storm, MARGARET crosses 
and sits on couch, DR. BIG MAMA 
crosses DC.) 


BIG MAMA: BRICK! Come here, Brick, 
I need you, 


(Thunder distantly. 


(Children whimper, off L Mar consoles 
them. BRICK crosses to R of BIG MAMA.) 


BIG MAMA: Tonight Brick looks like he 
used to look when he was a little boy 
just like he did when he played wild 
games in the orchard back of the house 
and used to come home when I hollered 
myself hoarse for him! all—sweaty—and 
pink-cheeked—an’ sleepy with his curls 
shinin’— 
(Thunder distantly. 


(Children whimper, off L. MAE con- 
soles them. Dog howls off.) 


Time goes by so fast. Nothin’ can outrun 
it. Death commences too early—almost 
before you're half-acquainted with life— 
you meet with the other. Oh, you know 
we just got to love each other, an’ stay 
together all of us just as close as we 
can, specially now that such a black 
thing has come and moved into this 
place without invitation. 


(Dog howls, off.) 


Oh, Brick, son of Big Daddy, Big Daddy 
does so love you. Y’know what would 
be his fondest dream come true? If be- 
fore he passed on, if Big Daddy has to 
pass on 


(Dog howls, off.) 


You give him a child of yours, a grand- 
son as much like his son as his son is 
like Big Daddy... . 


MARGARET: I know that’s Big Daddy’s 
dream. 


BIG MAMA: That’s his dream. 


BIG DADDY: (off DR on gallery) Looks 
like the wind was takin’ liberties with 
this place. 
(LAcEY appears UL, crosses to UC in 
lawn area; BRIGHTIE and SMALL appear 


UR on lawn. BIG DADDY crosses onto 
the UR gallery.) 


LACEY: Evenin’ Mr. Pollitt. 


BRIGHTIE AND SMALL: 
Hello, Cap’n. 


Evenin’, Cap'n. 


MARGARET: (crosses to R door) Big 
Daddy’s on the gall’ry. 


BIG DADDY: Stawm crossed th’ river, 


Lacey? 
Lacey: Gone to Arkansas, Cap’n. 


(BIG MAMA has turned toward the hall 
door at the sound of BIG DADDY’s voice 
on the gallery. Now she crosses DSR 
and out the DS door onto the gallery.) 


BIG MAMA: I can’t stay here. He'll see 
somethin’ in my eyes. 


BIG DADDY: (on upper gallery, to the 
boys) Stawm done any damage around 
here? 


BRIGHTIE: Took the po’ch off ole Aunt 
Crawley’s house. 


BIG DADDY: Ole Aunt Crawley should of 
been settin’ on it. It’s time fo’ th’ wind 
to blow that ole girl away! 


(Field-hands laugh, exit, UR. Bic 
DADDY enters room, UC, hall door.) 


Can I come in? 
(Puts his cigar in ash tray on bar. 


(MAE and cooper hurry along the up- 
per gallery and stand behind Bic pAppy 
in hall door.) 


MARGARET: Did the storm wake you up, 
Big Daddy? 
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BIG DADDY: Which stawm are you talkin’ 
about—th’ one outside or th’ hullaballoo 
in here? 


(GOOPER squeezes past BIG DADDY.) 


GOOPER: (crosses toward bed, where legal 


papers are strewn) ’Scuse me, sir. . . 


(MAE tries to squeeze past BIG DADDY 
to join GoopEeR, but BIG DADDY puts his 
irm firmly around her.) 


BIG DADDY: I heard some mighty loud 
talk. Sounded like somethin’ important 
was bein’ discussed. What was the pow- 
wow about? 
MAE 

Daddy 


(flustered) Why—nothin’, Big 


BIG DADDY: (crosses DLC, taking MAE 
with him) What is that pregnant-lookin’ 
envelope you're puttin’ back in your 
briefcase, Gooper? 


cooper: (at foot of bed, caught, as he 
stuffs papers into envelope) That? Noth- 
in’, suh—nothin’ much of anythin’ at 


all 


BIG DADDY: Nothin’? It looks like a whole 
lot of nothing! (Turns US to group:) 
You all know th’ story about th’ young 
married couple 


cooper: Yes, sir! 


Hello, Brick 
BRICK: Hello, Big Daddy. 


BIG DADDY 


(The group is arranged in a semi- 
circle above BIG DADDY, MARGARET at the 
extreme R, then MAE and cooper, then 


BIG MAMA, with Brick at L.) 


BIG DADDY: Young married couple took 


Junior out to th’ zoo one Sunday, in- 
spected all of God’s creatures in their 
cages, with satisfaction. 


cooper: Satisfaction. 


BIG DADDY: (crosses USC, face front) 
This afternoon was a warm afternoon 
that ole elephant had 
somethin’ else on his mind which was 
bigger’n peanuts. You know this story, 


Brick? 


in spring an’ 


(GOOPER nods.) 


priIcK: No, sir, I don’t know it. 


BIG DADDY: Y’see, in th’ cage adjoinin’ 


they was a young female elephant in 


heat! 


BIG MAMA: (at 
Oh, Big Daddy! 


BIG DADDY’s shoulder) 


BIG DADDY: What's the matter, preacher's 
gone, ain’t he? All right. That female 
elephant in the was per- 
meatin’ the atmosphere about her with 
a powerful and excitin’ odor of female 
fertility! Huh! Ain’t that a nice way to 
put it, Brick? 


next cage 


BRICK: Yes, sir, nothin’ wrong with it 


BIG DADDY: Brick 


wrong with it! 


says the’s nothin’ 


BIG MAMA: Oh, Big Daddy! 


(crosses DSC) So this ole 
bull elephant still had a couple of forn- 
ications left in him. He reared back his 
trunk an’ got a whiff of that elephant 
lady next door!—began to paw at the 
dirt in his cage an’ butt his head against 
the separatin’ partition and, first thing 
y know, there was a conspicuous change 
in his profile—very conspicuous! Ain’t 
I tellin’ this story in decent language, 
Brick? 


BIG DADDY: 


BRICK: Yes, sir, too ruttin’ decent! 


BIG DADDY: So, the little boy pointed at it 
and said, “What’s that?” His Mama said 


BIG MAMA: Oh, Brick, son of Big 


“Oh, that’s 
“She’s spoiled!” 
(Field-hands off, R, featuring 


sooKEY: “I Just Can’t Stay Here by 
Myself,” through following scene 


nothin’!”—His Papa 


said, 


sing 


(BIG DADDY crosses to BRICK at L 


BIG DADDY: You didn’t laugh at that 


story, Brick 
(BIG MAMA crosses DRC crying. MAR- 


GARET goes to her and 


hold URC.) 
No, Slr, I 


MAE GOOPER 


BRICK: didn’t laugh at that 
story 
(On the lower gallery, BIG MAMA sobs 


BIG DADDY looks toward her 


Daddy, Big Daddy does so love you. 


Y'know what would be his fondest dream come tue? 


(Mildred Dunn 


k, Ben Oazzara) 





BIG DADDY: What’s wrong with that long, 
thin woman over there, loaded with dia- 
monds? Hey, what’s-your-name, what’s 
the matter with you? 


MARGARET: (crosses toward BIG DADDY) 
She had a slight dizzy spell, Big Daddy. 


BIG pappy: (ULC) You better watch 
that, Big Mama. A stroke is a bad way 
to go 


MARGARET: (crosses to BIG DADDY at C) 
Oh, Brick, Big Daddy has on your birth- 
day present to him, Brick, he has on 
your cashmere robe, the softest material 
I have ever felt 


BIG DADDY: Yeah, this is my soft birth- 
day, Maggie 


Not my gold or my silver birthday, but 
my soft birthday, everything’s got to be 
soft for Big Daddy on this soft birthday. 


(maccie kneels before Bic pappy C. As 
GOOPER and MAE speak, BIG MAMA 
crosses USRC in front of them, hush- 
ing them with a gesture.) 


GOOPER: Maggie, I hate to make such 
a crude observation, but there is some- 
thin’ a little indecent about your— 


MAE: Like a slow-motion football 
tackle 


MARGARET: Big Daddy’s got on his Chi- 
ese slippers that I gave him, Brick. Big 
Daddy, I haven’t given you my big 
present yet, but now I will, now’s the 
time for me to present it to you! I have 
an announcement to make! 


MAE: What? What kind of an announce- 
ment? 


cooper: A sports announcement, Maggie? 


MARGARET: Announcement of life begin- 
ning! A child is coming, sired by Brick, 
and out of Maggie the Cat! I have 
Brick’s child in my body, an’ that’s my 
birthday present to Big Daddy on this 
birthday! 


(BIg DADDY looks at BRICK who crosses 
behind Bic pappy to DS portal, L.) 


BIG DADDY: Get up, girl, get up off your 
knees, girl. 


(BIG DADDY helps MARGARET rise. He 
crosses above her, to her R, bites off 
the end of a fresh cigar, taken from 
his bathrobe pocket, as he studies 
MARGARET.) 


Uh-huh, this girl has life in her body, 
that’s no lie! 


BIG MAMA: BIG DADDY’S DREAM 
COME TRUE! 


Brick: JESUS! 


BIG DADDY: (crosses below wicker seat) 
Gooper, I want my lawyer in the 
mornin’ 


BRICK: Where are you goin’, Big Daddy? 


BIG DADDY: Son, I’m goin’ up on the roof 


to the belvedere on th’ roof to look over 


= 
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MARGARET: A child is coming, sired by Brick, and out of 
Maggie the Cat! | have Brick's child in my body, an’ that's 
my birthday present to Big Daddy on this birthday! 
(Barbara Bel ¢ Burl Ives) 
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my kingdom before I give up my king- 
dom—twenty-eight thousand acres of th’ 
richest land this side of the Valley Nile! 
(Exit through R doors, and DR on 
gallery.) 
BIG MAMA: (following) Sweetheart, 
sweetheart, sweetheart—can I come with 
you? (Exits DR.) 


(marcaret is DSC in mirror area.) 


GOooPER: (crosses to bar) Brick, could you 


possibly spare me one small shot of that 
liquor? 


prick: (DLC) Why, help yourself, 
Gooper boy. 


cooper: I will. 


MAE: (crosses forward) Of course we 
know that this is a lie! 


cooper: (drinks) Be still, Mae! 


MAE: (crosses to GoopeR at bar) I won't 
be still! I know she’s made this up! 


coorer: God damn it, I said to shut up! 


MAE: That woman isn’t pregnant! 


cooper: Who said she was? 

MAE: She did! 

cooper: The doctor didn’t. Doc Baugh 
didn’t. 

MARGARET: (crosses R to above couch) 
I haven’t gone to Doc Baugh. 


GooPpEeR: (crosses through to L of mar- 
caret) Then who'd you go to, Maggie? 


(Offstage song finishes.) 


MARGARET: One of the best gynecologists 
in the South. 


coorer: Uh-huh, I see— (Foot on end 


of couch, trapping MARGARET:) May we 
have his name please? 


MARGARET: No, you may not, Mister— 
Prosecutin’ Attorney! 


MAE: ( crosses to R of MARGARET, above) 
He doesn’t have any name, he doesn’t 
exist! 


MARGARET: He does so exist, and so does 
my baby, Brick’s baby! 


MAE: You can’t conceive a child by a 
man that won’t sleep with you unless 
you think you’re— 


(Forces MARGARET onto couch, turns 
away C. 


(Brick starts C for MAE.) 


He drinks all the time to be able to 
tolerate you! Sleeps on the sofa to keep 
out of contact with you! 


GOOPER: (crosses above MARGARET, who 
lies face down on couch) Don’t try to 
kid us, Margaret— 


MAE: (crosses to bed, L side, rumpling 
pillows) How can you conceive a child 
by a man that won't sleep with you? 
How can you conceive? How can you? 
How can you! 
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cooper: (sharply) MAE! 


BRICK: (crosses below MAE to her R, 
takes hold of her) Mae, Sister Woman, 
how d’you know that I don’t sleep with 
Maggie? 


MAE: We occupy the next room an’ th’ 
wall between isn’t soundproof. 


BRIcK: Oh... 


MAE: We hear the nightly pleadin’ and 
the nightly refusal. So don’t imagine 
you're goin’ t’put a trick over on us, to 
fool a dyin’ man with—a— 


BRICK: Mae, Sister Woman, not every- 
body makes much noise about love. 
Oh, I know some people are huffers an’ 
puffers, but others are silent lovers. 


cooper: (behind seat, R) This talk is 
pointless, completely. 


Brick: How d’y’know that we’re not 
silent lovers? 


Even if y’got a peep-hole drilled in the 
wall, how can y’tell if sometime when 
Gooper’s got business in Memphis an’ 
you're playin’ scrabble at the country 
club with other ex-queens of cotton, 
Maggie and I don’t come to some tem- 
porary agreement? How do you know 
that—? (He crosses above wicker seat 
to above R end couch.) 


MAE: Brick, I never thought that you 
would stoop to her level, I just never 


dreamed that you would stoop to her 
level. 


cooper: I don’t think Brick will stoop 
to her level. 


BRICK: (sits R of MARGARET on couch) 
What is your level? Tell me your level 
so I can sink or rise to it. (Rises.) You 
heard what Big Daddy said. This girl 
has life in her body. 


MAE: That is a lie! 


BRICK: No, truth is something desperate, 
an’ she’s got it. Believe me, it’s some- 
thin’ desperate, an’ she’s got it. (Crosses 
below seat to below bar.) An’ now if 
you will stop actin’ as if Brick Pollitt 
was dead an’ buried, invisible, not heard, 
an’ go on back to your peep-hole in the 
wall—I’m drunk, and sleepy—not as 
alive as Maggie, but still alive. ... 
(Pours drink, drinks.) 


cooper: (picks up briefcase from R foot 
of bed) Come on, Mae. We'll leave these 
love birds together in their nest. 


MAE: Yeah, nest of lice! Liars! 


cooper: Mae—Mae, you jes’ go on back 
to our room— 


MAE: Liars! (Exits through hall.) 


cooper: (DR above MARGARET) We're 
jest goin’ to wait an’ see, Time will tell. 
(Crosses to R of bar.) Yes, sir, little 
brother, we’re just goin’ to wait an’ see! 


(Exit, hall. 


(The clock strikes twelve. 


(MAGGIE and BRICK exchange a look. 
He drinks deeply, puts his glass on 
the bar. Gradually, his expression 
changes. He utters a shart exhalation. 


(The exhalation is echoed by the 
singers, off UR, who commence vocal- 
izing with “Gimme a Cool Drink of 
Water Fo’ I Die,” and continue till 
end of act.) 


MARGARET: (as she hears sRIcK’s exhal- 
ation) The click? 


(Brick looks toward the singers, hap- 
pily, almost gratefully. He crosses R 
to bed, picks up his pillow, and starts 
toward head of couch, DR, crossing 
above wicker seat. MARGARET seizes the 
pillow from his grasp, rises, stands 
facing C, holding the pillow close. 
BRICK watches her with growing ad- 
miration. She moves quickly USC, 
throwing pillow onto bed. She crosses 
to bar. BRICK counters below wicker 
seat, watching her. MARGARET grabs all 
the bottles from the bar. She goes into 
hall, pitches the bottles, one after the 
other, off the platform into the UL 
lawn area. Bottles break, off L. mar- 
GARET reenters the room, stands UC, 
facing BRICK.) 


Echo Spring has gone dry, and no one 
but me could drive you to town for 
more. 


BRICK: Lacey will get me— 
MARGARET: Lacey’s been told not to! 
BRICK: I could drive— 


MARGARET: And you lost your driver's 
license! I'd phone ahead and have you 
stopped on the highway before you got 
halfway to Ruby Lightfoot’s gin mill 
I told a lie to Big Daddy, but we can 
make that lie come true. And then I'll 
bring you liquor, and we'll get drunk 
together, here tonight, in this place that 
death has come into! What do you say? 
What do you say, baby? 


BRICK: (crosses to L side bed) I admire 
you, Maggie. 


(BRICK sits on edge of bed. He looks 
up at the overhead light, then at mar- 
caret. She reaches for the light, turns 
it out; then she kneels quickly beside 
BRICK at foot of bed.) 


MARGARET: Oh, you weak, beautiful 
people who give up with such grace. 
What you need is someone to take hold 
of you—gently, with love, and hand 
your life back to you, like something 
gold you let go of—and I can! I’m de- 
termined to do it—and nothing’s more 
determined than a cat on a tin roof—is 
there? Is there, baby? (She touches his 
cheek, gently.) 


CURTAIN 
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Theatre, USA 


New Plays, U.S.A. 


The new playwright had more opportunity than ever be- 
fore to see his work in production at a college or community 
theatre during the past year. These regional groups through- 
out the United States and Canada have been increasingly 
aware that staging a new play lends variety to their produc- 
tion schedules, importance to their community cultural pro- 
grams, and assistance to the young writers of today who may 
be the American dramatists of tomorrow. Depending on the 
resources of the sponsoring organizations, some of the plays 
are staged as workshop exercises, some as full-scale major 
presentations. The producing groups report that these offer- 
ings of new plays have proved gratifying experiences to both 
the sponsors and the playwrights, who in many instances have 
been able to attend rehearsals as well as actual presentations. 

Since 1952 the UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS has produced 
the winning play in its nationwide new-play competition 
sponsored by the University Theatre and the Festival of Con- 
temporary Arts. The most recent winner, presented in March, 
was Seyril Schochen’s The Tiger Rag. Director Barnard 
Hewitt said of the work, “It might have been written ex- 
pressly for the festival, which seeks to vivify the relationship 
of today’s arts to each other and to the society out of which 
they spring, for it is a play of modern American life and it 
makes vivid use of music and dance to express the deepest 
emotions and the most enduring values under the comic 
mask.” In terms of American life from 1923 to the present, 
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the author recounts the Oedipus story in vaudeville style and 
ragtime rhythm. In telling “the American Cinderella tale of 
a show girl who marries money and eventually heads a great 
corporation,” wrote Larry Doherty in the Champaign-Urbana 
Courier, “the play is much more than an improvisation on 
a Greek tragedy. Throughout it Mrs. Schochen has woven 
strong symbolic threads of her own.” 

British playwright J. B. Priestley’s The Glass Cage had its 
premiére at the CREST THEATRE in Toronto in March, 
where the major parts were enacted by Barbara Chilcott and 
her brothers, Murray and Donald Davis, for whom the play 
was written. Priestley has stated that when he first met the 
three, he thought, “What an entrance these three could make! 
. .. They could never, as a trio, make this wonderful en- 
trance. Unless, of course, a play was written for them 
Suppose I wrote a play for them?” Set in 1906 in Toronto, 
The Glass Cage deals with three part-Indians (played by 
Miss Chilcott and her brothers) who come to town to fight 
their more respectable and pious relatives for a share of an 
inheritance. “One of Mr. Priestley’s major comments,” re- 
marked critic Herbert Whittaker of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail, is “that hatred must be crippling,” for during the course 
of the action the outcast trio “abandoned the cage of hatred 
in which they have grown up.” Henry Kaplan directed the 
production, an important event in the history of the Crest, 
which was founded by the acting trio in 1954. The premiére 
of The Glass Cage generated considerable excitement in the 
Toronto area, and the opening was attended by Ontario's 
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by Alice Griffin 


The Greenville Little Theatre in South Carolina celebrated 
its tenth year in its own theatre building with a production 
of South Pacific. Mayor J. Kenneth Cass recently commended 


the group. 


Lieutenant-Governor Louis Orville Breithaupt. The enthusi- 
astic box-office response made the run the most successful in 
the history of the Crest. Plans have been made for a London 
presentation of the play. 

When the late Margo Jones founded the arena theatre in 
Dallas which now bears her name, she dedicated it to the 
presentation of new plays, primarily by young playwrights. 
Incorporated under the laws of the state as a nonprofit in- 
stitution, the theatre was made possible by the financial 
contributions of theatre-loving citizens, and in its ten years 
of professional repertory, free from Broadway’s commercial 
limitations, it has presented ninety-eight productions, of 
which seventy-two were premiéres. Eleven of these went on 
to Broadway, the latest being Inherit the Wind. A recent 
offering was The Tin Cup by Richard Reich, a mystery drama 
involving a wronged professor who is at odds with his 
wealthy sister, a crotchety spinster, parts played respectively 
by Henry Daniell and Ruth Amos. Critic Rural Askew in the 
Morning News commented that “Mr. Reich has galvanized 
the indispensable ingredients of foul play—frustration, greed, 
revenge—into an intriguing search for what makes his people 
behave so ominously.” The critic also felt that the work 
would “find a long and useful service in theatres around the 
country.” Hall Shelton directed. 


° -s 
New Dramatists’ Premieres 
The NEW DRAMATISTS COMMITTEE in New York (130 
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West 56th Street), an organization which has as its objective 
the encouragement and development of new playwriting 
talent, circulates scripts by its members among regional 
theatres interested in producing new plays. Two such works 
by new dramatists which had recent premieres are The 
Gilded Hoop by Anna Marie Barlow, offered at the UNIVER- 
SITY OF DELAWARE, and Eugene Raskin’s comedy One’s 
a Crowd, presented by the PENN STATE PLAYERS. The 
Gilded Hoop, directed by C. Robert Kase, concerns the family 
of a college basketball hero, and the effect on it of a basket- 
ball scandal in which his teammates become involved. The 
play is concerned with “the backsliding of our morals and the 
young people that take the blame for it.” One’s a Crowd is 
“based on a man’s split personality.” Robert D. Reifsneider 
directed. 

Active members of the New Dramatists in New York have 
an opportunity to hear their plays discussed by other play- 
wrights,-and performed in rehearsed readings by professional 
casts. Under a program recently instituted, a new type of 
membership in the committee permits dramatists who reside 
outside of New York to participate. Executive Secretary 
George Hamlin foresees a further liaison with regional the- 
atre groups, and looks forward to a time when New Drama- 
tists may serve as resident playwrights in these theatres 
In return, he says, “the regional theatre can be of unparl- 
leled help in the growth of the professional playwright, when 
our writers can see their plays produced in well-equipped 
theatres by well-tutored groups.”(continued on page 94) 
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In The Tin Cup, mystery drama 
by Richard Reich which was pre- 
sented at the Margo Jones The- 
atre °57, Dallas, Henry Daniell 
played a professor at odds with 
his wealthy sister (Ruth ‘Amos, 
right). Here he exposes to her 
the lurid past of her companion 
(Ronnie Claire Edwards) 


J. B. Priestley’s The Glass Cage, 
which had its premiére at the Crest 
Theatre in Toronto last March, 
was written for Barbara Chilcott 
and her brothers, Murray and 
Donald Davis. From left to right 
Murray Davis, Janet Reid, Wil- 
liam Job, Barbara Chilcott and 
Donald Davis 


Seyril Schochen’s The Tiger Rag, 
prize-winning play produced by 
the University of Illinois Theatre, 
and directed by Barnard Hewitt, 
used a vaudeville style to retell 
the Oedipus legend in terms of 
American life from 1923 to the 
present. George McKinney de- 


signed the set. 


The Gilded Hoop, a New Drama- 
tists Committee play by Anna 
Marie Barlow, was produced by 
the E-52 Theatre of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware. C. Robert Kase 
directed it. The work deals with 
the family of a college basketball 
hero whose teammates become in- 


volved in a scandal 
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In the theatre of other years, Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, held its place as a leading tryout center for 
Broadway plays; it was there that Elmer Rice’s cele- 
brated flashback melodrama, On Trial, had its pre- 
miére. New York producers also sent their plays to 
such New Jersey towns as Asbury Park and Long 
Branch. David Belasco liked Buffalo and Rochester; 
George M. Cohan gambled on Trenton with Officer 
666, and John Golden had a fondness for Elmira, 
New York. Atlantic City gradually took over and 
its Apollo Theatre on the boardwalk (now a film 
house still bearing its original name) became the 
most celebrated tryout stand in the East. But the 
living theatre has now vanished from that shore 
resort; the famous theatrical managers and play- 
wrights who used to go there for relaxed week ends 
have passed on, and Atlantic City has disappeared 
from the theatrical map. 

A new and accessible stand had to be found, and 


there and in suburban West Haven all his life. He 
and his wife Marie have two daughters and three 
grandchildren. He has been interested in the the- 
atre since his school days, when he used to receive 
free admission in exchange for carrying programs 
from the print shop to the theatre. His first review 
was of a burlesque show for the New Haven Journal- 
Courier, which he served as substitute reviewer for 
five years. He was associated with Theatre News, 
a New Haven entertainment weekly, for about five 
years, and during World War II. he was assistant to 
the director of public relations at the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company. 

Having covered summer theatres from Virginia to 
Maine, he is the owner of what is probably the most 
comprehensive collection of self-taken photographs 
of summer theatres in existence. 

He is frequently asked, “Don’t you ever get tired 
of covering the theatre?” This is Bone’s reply: 


AMERICA’S DRAMATIC CRITICS 


Broadway found it in New Haven. It is now un- 
doubtedly, the busiest spot east of California’s mar- 
gins for the testing of professional plays that are 
Broadway-bound. Boston gets many such plays, as 
does Philadelphia. Washington draws a few and so 
does Wilmington. But it has been the experience of 
Harold M. Bone, leading drama authority in Con- 


necticut’s center of industry plus culture, that in the 
course of the average season, he reviews twenty-two 
tryouts at New Haven’s Shubert Theatre. 

Mr. Bone is Variety’s dramatic critic in this all- 
important Connecticut city, which was founded in 
1638 and draws upon the student body of Yale Uni- 
versity for a fair portion of its theatrical trade. He 
became Variety’s correspondent twenty-six years ago 
and he got the job merely by asking for it. He has 
established himself as a sharp-minded critic, astute 
in his judgments, penetrating in his analysis of plays 
in their pre-Broadway state, and startlingly accurate 
in his predictions of success or failure. Knowing 
that he is reviewing a play in its preliminary stages, 
he attempts to look beyond the basis of its presen- 
tation in New Haven, frequently putting himself out 
on a limb with his predictions. If a play seems hope- 
less in New Haven, he says so, and quite definitely. 
If it appears to be a certain smash hit, he records 
the fact and does so very cheerfully. 

Harold M. Bone is probably the only man writing 
about the theatre in America who combines the 
duties of a dramatic critic with those of a church 
deacon. He is devoted to Variety and to his work as 
a deacon of the First Congregational Church of West 
Haven, Connecticut. In speaking of his service to 
his church, he says: “It is a small measure of grati- 
tude for everything that the church has done for me.” 

Mr. Bone was born in New Haven and has lived 
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Harold M. Bone 


“Although sometimes I get tired from it (during the 
peak of the summer season I’ve attended as many as 
fifty-eight shows in ten weeks), I never get tired 
of it.” 

A Broadway showman, who has sent numerous 
plays to New Haven for pre-Broadway testing, re- 
cently spoke of Bone in this manner: “We respect 
his opinions. He writes what he thinks and he’s gen- 
erally right. If he finds lots of faults with your play, 
you know that you’re in trouble. But if he gives you 
a rave—and he has given a few in his time—you 
know that you’re on your way into the money.” 


—Ward Morehouse 
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in The Tin Cup, mystery drama 
by Richard Reich which was pre- 
sented at the Margo Jones The- 
atre °57, Dallas, Henry Daniell 
played a professor at odds with 
his wealthy sister (Ruth Amos, 
right). Here he exposes to her 
the lurid past of her companion 
(Ronnie Claire Edwards) 


J. B. Priestley’s The Glass Cage, 
which had its premiére at the Crest 
Theatre in Toronto last March, 
was written for Barbara Chilcott 
and her brothers, Murray and 
Donald Davis. From left to right 
Murray Davis, Janet Reid, Wil- 
liam Job, Barbara Chilcott and 
Donald Davis. 


Seyril Schochen’s The Tiger Rag, 
prize-winning play produced by 
the University of Illinois Theatre, 
and directed by Barnard Hewitt, 
used a vaudeville style to retell 
the Oedipus legend in terms of 
American life from 1923 to the 
present. George McKinney de- 


signed the set 


The Gilded Hoop, a New Drama- 
tists Committee play by Anna 
Marie Barlow, was produced by 
the E-52 Theatre of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware. C. Robert Kase 
directed it. The work deals with 
the family of a college basketball 
hero whose teammates become in- 


volved in a scandal 
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In the theatre of other years, Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, held its place as a leading tryout center for 
Broadway plays; it was there that Elmer Rice’s cele- 
brated flashback melodrama, On Trial, had its pre- 
miére. New York producers also sent their plays to 
such New Jersey towns as Asbury Park and Long 
Branch. David Belasco liked Buffalo and Rochester; 
George M. Cohan gambled on Trenton with Officer 
666, and John Golden had a fondness for Elmira, 
New York. Atlantic City gradually took over and 
its Apollo Theatre on the boardwalk (now a film 
house still bearing its original name) became the 
most celebrated tryout stand in the East. But the 
living theatre has now vanished frem that shore 
resort; the famous theatrical managers and play- 
wrights who used to go there for relaxed week ends 
have passed on, and Atlantic City has disappeared 
from the theatrical map. 

A new and accessible stand had to be found, and 


Broadway found it in New Haven. It is now un- 
doubtedly, the busiest spot east of California’s mar- 
gins for the testing of professional plays that are 
Broadway-bour.j. Boston gets many such plays, as 
does Philadelphia. Washington draws a few and so 
does Wilmington. But it has been the experience of 
Harold M. Bone, leading drama authority in Con- 
necticut’s center of industry plus culture, that in the 
course of the average season, he reviews twenty-two 
tryouts at New Haven’s Shubert Theatre. 

Mr. Bone is Variety’s dramatic critic in this all- 
important Connecticut city, which was founded in 
1638 and draws upon the student body of Yale Uni- 
versity for a fair portion of its theatrical trade. He 
became Variety’s correspondent twenty-six years ago 
and he got the job merely by asking for it. He has 
established himself as a sharp-minded critic, astute 
in his judgments, penetrating in his analysis of plays 
in their pre-Broadway state, and startlingly accurate 
in his predictions of success or failure. Knowing 
that he is reviewing a play in its preliminary stages, 
he attempts to look beyond the basis of its presen- 
tation in New Haven, frequently putting himself out 
on a limb with his predictions. If a play seems hope- 
less in New Haven, he says so, and quite definitely. 
If it appears to be a certain smash hit, he records 
the fact and does so very cheerfully. 

Harold M. Bone is probably the only man writing 
about the theatre in America who combines the 
duties of a dramatic critic with those of a church 
deacon. He is devoted to Variety and to his work as 
a deacon of the First Congregational Church of West 
Haven, Connecticut. In speaking of his service to 
his church, he says: “It is a small measure of grati- 
tude for everything that the church has done for me.” 
Mr. Bone was born in New Haven and has lived 
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there and in suburban West Haven all his life. He 
and his wife Marie have two daughters and three 
grandchildren. He has been interested in the the- 
atre since his school days, when he used to receive 
free admission in exchange for carrying programs 
from the print shop to the theatre. His first review 
was of a burlesque show for the New Haven Journal- 
Courier, which he served as substitute reviewer for 
five years. He was associated with Theatre News, 
a New Haven entertainment weekly, for about five 
years, and during World War II. he was assistant to 
the director of public relations at the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company. 

Having covered summer theatres from Virginia to 
Maine, he is the owner of what is probably the most 
comprehensive collection of self-taken photographs 
of summer theatres in existence. 

He is frequently asked, “Don’t you ever get tired | 
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“Although sometimes I get tired from it (during the 
peak of the summer season I’ve attended as many as 
fifty-eight shows in ten weeks), I never get tired 
of it.” 

A Broadway showman, who has sent numerous 
plays to New Haven for pre-Broadway testing, re- 
cently spoke of Bone in this manner: “We respect 
his opinions. He writes what he thinks and he’s gen- 
erally right. If he finds lots of faults with your play, ° 
you know that you’re in trouble. But if he gives you 
a rave—and he has given a few in his time—you 
know that you’re on your way into the money.” 


—Ward Morehouse 
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N Grand Tou, of 


For travelers in Evrope during 
summer and fall,a play-by- 


play itinerary 


by Claribel and William Halstead 


The Roman theatre at Orange, France, is an ex- 
céllently preserved structure dating from the first 
¢efitury A.D. In it, every summer, the Comédie 
Francaise, the Paris Opéra and the ballet of the 
Opéra each give one performance. These occur on 
successive days just at the end of July; this year the 
dates are July 27-29. Shortly before this—July 15-25 
—Jean Vilar’s company from the Palais de Chaillot 

the Théatre National Populaire—plays in nearby 


Productions by the Thédtre National 
Populaire are on view in Avignon, 
France, for approximately two weeks 
beginning in mid-July. This is Mol- 
ieére’s Le Mariage Forcé 
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This is not St. Mark’s in Venice but 
the impressive reproduction of it 

the 1956 offering of Ponchielli’s La 
Gioconda in the mammoth Roma» 


Arena at Verona, Italy 








Avignon in the courtyard of the Palace of the Popes. 
The Vilar company also plays elsewhere in France in 
the summer. 
The two biggest summer attractions in Italy are 
the opera performances in the Roman Arena in Ve- 
rona and in the Baths of Caracalla in Rome. Neither 
structure was built for theatre, but each provides 
a mammoth architectural frame which encourages 
spectacular productions that could not be contained 
in an enclosed building. The Arena in Verona holds 
approximately thirty thousand persons; about a 
fourth of the oval arena is occupied by the stage, and 
it is filled with scenery from one side to the other— Puccini’s Turandot received a highly 
an expanse of perhaps two hundred feet. Since the elaborate production last summer in 
changing of this vast scenery, behind a partially con- ' the Roman Baths of Caracalla. The 
cealing glare-curtain of light, is part of the spectacle, opere season opens next month end 
every effort is made to elaborate it, even though the EE Cayenne 
scenery must be carried in and out through the 
roofed passageways built to admit spectators. Excel- 
lently drilled local talent provides the hordes of 
extras who fill the stage for processions and climaxes, 
contrasting rather vividly with the tradition-minded 
singing chorus, whose members sometimes enter, 
exit and stand as an almost independent and unmo- 
tivated unit. The 1957 season runs from July 18- 
August 24, with about three performances a week 
of Norma, Rigoletto, Bohéme and Carmen, plus or- 
chestral concerts. There also is a season of Shake- 


speare in August in the Roman theatre seating five 
thousand. 


The Baths of Caracalla in Rome are impressive 
ruins with two towering brick piers which frame 
a hundred-foot stage. The latter faces a temporary 
auditorium containing canvas chairs and bleachers. 
Because there is plenty of off-stage space at the sides, 
here the towering masses of scenery roll in and out, 
providing quicker changes than at Verona, and with 
settings nearly as impressive. The all-out effort of 
this theatre is its production of Aida in which the ——— eS The National Theatre of Greece per- 
triumphal-entry music is repeated at least three ‘ 
times as troop after troop of paraders advance up fil 
a rear ramp, march to the footlights, and then march A 
off (the stage would not hold all of them). The com- 
plement of camels, elephants and horses varies from 

‘ar to year; in 1956 the climax occurred when the 
four chariot horses dashed to the footlights, reared, 
then wheeled and raced off. Turandot was nearly as 
elaborate. The season occupies the entire months of 
July and August. 

Two large festival seasons are held in Greece 


SAN forms during the summer months in 
~ 


Ww 
| | tophanes’ satiric The Ecclesiazusae as 


Hi F Epidaurus and Athens. This is Aris- 
| 
Se seen in Athens in 1956. 


The morality play Jedermann, in Hof- 
mannsthal’s adaptation, has become a 
trade-mark of the festival in Salzburg, 
where it is presented annually in the 
Cathedral Square. 
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£pidaurus, 

um Atticus 

erodes in Athens. e main feature of each is the 

National Theatre of Greece performing the classical 

tragedies and comedies in modern Greek; but in 

addition there are foreign companies presenting 

opera and ballet. Plays are given at other times in 
the ruins of many of the other classical theatres. 

Ordinarily one goes to Epidaurus from Athens by 
bus in an all-day trip with stops at Corinth and 
Mycenae. On the days of performances there also 
are direct excursions. This Greco-Roman theatre 
probably has the best preserved auditorium in 
Europe, and is one of the sights of Greece. It seats 
eighteen thousand. During the festival it often is 
filled, and for the final performance of 1956, twenty- 
five thousand people tried to crowd themselves in. 
The 1956 repertory was Medea (with Katina Pax- 
inou) , Oedipus Rex (with Paxinou and her husband, 
Alexis Minotis, who also is the director of the com- 
pany), Antigone and The Ecclesiazusae. 

The Athens festival, which in 1957 will run from 
August 1-September 10, usually repeats the Epi- 
daurus productions and adds opera, offering them in 
the excellently preserved and restored odeum built 
by Atticus Herodes. Smaller than the nearby The- 
atre of Dionysus, and built as a music auditorium 
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Wagnerites again will find Wieland 
Wagner's production of Parsifal (rep- 
resented here by an Act III. scene) 
among the operatic fare available this 
summer in Beyreuth. 


rather than a theatre for drama, the odeum is, 
however, similar in arrangement and propor- 
tion to a Greco-Roman theatre. The Athens 
festival has more foreign features than that at 
Epidaurus. In 1956 it included performances 
by the Hamburg Symphony, the Netherlands 
Chamber Orchestra and the Athens State Or- 
chestra, along with the premiére of a ballet, 
Harald Kreutzberg’s The Fate of Mycenae 
The festival management hopes to add to its 
attractions in 1957 a famous opera company, 
a foreign theatre company, and a national 
pageant with a cast of a thousand, as well as 
orchestras and ballets. 

Since the days of Max Reinhardt, the Salz- 
burg festival has been one of the most popular. 
Here, of course, Jedermann is given annually 


SCOTTISH TOURIST BOARD 


in the Cathedral Square in a production copied 
after that of Reinhardt. Operas are given in 
the Festspielhaus, operas and dramas in the 
Landestheater, and concerts in the Mozarteum 
and other halls. Both in the operas and the 
theatre, opera, ballet, concert music concerts, world-famed artists perform with 
and art. the Vienna (continued on page 92) 


The military tattoo in Edinburgh ranks 
with the spectacles of any festival. But 
there also is an ambitious program of 
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One of the more notable characteristics of Kirsten 
Flagstad’s career has been a remarkable disregard 
for the conventional restrictions of time. She was 
nearly forty and had even considered retirement 
when she made her American debut with the Metro- 
politan Opera on February 2, 1935. Now that she is 
past sixty, and has retired, she appears to have dis- 
covered, for the first time in her life, a certain satis- 
faction in the making of phonograph records. Not 
that she had neglected this phase of her caréer in 
the past; it just seemed to many of her more objec- 
tive admirers that something was missing in the 
recorded reproduction of her voice. 
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On the set of Funny Face: Fred Astaire and Audrey Hep- 
burn, who also shine in the new recording comprising the 
film’s sound track. 


At the recording session of Cinderella. Left to right: com- 


poser Richard Rodgers, Alice Ghostley, Kaye Ballard and 
Julie Andrews. 
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Any number of reasons can be hazarded, including 
the obvious observation that recording techniques 
are better now than then. There is also the thought 
that the press of a crowded career made recording 
seem like a chore to be fitted in—at some incon- 
venience—between opera and concert appearances, 
and that Mme. Flagstad has always been more com- 
fortable concentrating on one medium at a time. 
Certainly, for example, the quality of her concert 
work improved immeasurably during the postwar 
period when circumstances dictated that recitals 
become her only means of communication. 


Thus it may be that today the recording studio 
has replaced the stage as Mme. Flagstad’s main 
channel of artistic expression. In any event, Remy 
Van Wyck Farkas of London Records reports that 
at recent sessions in London, the soprano commented 
with pleasure on the challenge and stimulation 
record-making was now giving her. Evidence to 
back this up is readily available in a new London 
album titled Kirsten Flagstad: Wagner Recital 
(LL 1533). To the everlasting joy of every Flagstad 
follower, the selections include the Wesendonck 
Lieder, which the soprano sings above and beyond 
anyone else in the world. The overwhelming flood 
tide of sheer sound alone is impressive enough; 
joined with Mme. Flagstad’s depth of emotional 
expressiveness and Hans Knappertsbusch’s superb 
orchestral accompaniments, this Wesendonck be- 
comes unforgettable. 


A further indication of the latter-day Flagstad is 
contained in Kirsten Flagstad Lieder Recital (LL 
1546), an album split between Schubert and Schu- 
mann, with Edwin McArthur at the piano. Here 
Brunnhilde abandons the wide horizons of the Val- 
kyrie’s Rock for the disciplined intimacy of the 
concert hall. A notable result: Schumann’s “In der 
Fremde.” 


Somewhat less rewarding is the London-Flagstad 
Die Gotterdadmmerung (XLLA-48). But in assaying 
its ultimate yalues, one must remember that it began 
life as a radio broadca:: ~roduced by the Norwegian 
State Radio System in. ary, 1956. Its emotional 
impact was so great that the decision was eventually 
reached to release it on records after certain “tech- 
nical and artistic” problems were overcome. Some 
were resolved, and some were not—the latter unfor- 
tunately including most of the exposed high B's 
and B-flats in the Immolation Scene. Flagstad fans 
can substitute memory’s tones, still ringing in their 
ears. Newcomers are urged to think hard on the 
opulence and color of the voice, and ponder where 
else they could hear, plumbed to its depth, such a 
line as “Ruhe, Ruhe, du Gott!” 


Further Flagstadiana is promised, and preparing 
to sing Siegmund to her Sieglinde is none other than 
that champion of the Italian wing, Mario Del Monaco. 
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On the Lighter Side 


By uncommon consent, Ella Fitzgerald is supposed 
to belong exclusively to the world of jazz. As a now- 
apocryphal remark by Bing Crosby testifies, this 
point of view is sheer pretension. “Man, woman or 
child,” he observed, “Ella’s the greatest.” A recent 
trend in the Fitzgerald recorded repertoire, for ex- 
ample, marks Ella as a perpetuator of some of Broad- 
way’s finest hours. Excursions into this preserve 
have included a Gershwin program and a venture 
into the scores of Cole Porter. Off these came Ella 
Fitzgerald Sings the Rodgers and Hart Song Book for 
Verve (MGV-4092-2). Using Simon and Schuster’s 
1951 Rodgers and Hart Song Book as a graceful point 
of departure, Miss Fitzgerald outdoes most of the for- 
mer participants in musical numbers which range 
from “Manhattan” and “Mountain Greenery” (The 
Garrick Gaieties of 1925 and 1926) to “Ev’rything 
I’ve Got” and “Wait Till You See Her” (By Jupiter, 
1942). Ella’s renditions are all great, just great. 

It should be noted that Verve, the label for Miss 
Fitzgerald’s latest efforts (the Cole Porter, the 
Rodgers and Hart, and one entitled Ella and Louis 
which includes the ubiquitous Satchmo), is a prod- 
uct of Norman Granz, the impresario for Jazz at the 
Philharmonic. Until about a year ago, Granz had 
four labels working for the myriad popular artists 
he had under contract. Now, Clef, Norgran, Down 
Home and Verve are all consolidated under the name 
Verve. As a departure from his usual routine, Granz 
released the relatively undistinguished score for the 
television production of Ruggles of Red Gap. For 
what he may have lost on that bet, however, he must 
be making up on his first film sound track: the 
Audrey Hepburn-Fred Astaire-Kay Thompson movie 
of Funny Face (MGV-15001). This Gershwin orig- 
inal, bolstered by additional songs by Roger Edens 
and Leonard Gershe, features not only the expected 
vocal efforts of Astaire and Miss Thompson, but also 
the unexpected from Miss Hepburn. The sum total 
is delightful. 

Any discussion of the mass musical medium would 
be incomplete without the late Victor Young’s Acad- 
emy Award-winning score for Mike Todd’s Around 
the World in 80 Days (Decca-DL 9046) , which might 
be appropriately subtitled “Britannia Rules the 
Waves in 80 Different Ways.’ Nonetheless, one had 
to agree with the Academy on Around the World in 
80 Days. It was the best motion picture of the year. 
But was it seen by the most people? The Rodgers 
and Hammerstein Cinderella on television appar- 
ently was seen by more people—or on more sets— 
than have ever been marshaled before. Leaving 
nothing to chance, however, Columbia had the rec- 
ord out before the show appeared (OL 5190). As of 
this writing, the end result is inconclusive. But 
whatever the outcome of the R. & H. treatment—one 
of their most pedestrian, incidentally—one thing is 
certain: Cinderella is indestructible. e 
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The Parsons Theatre in Hartford, Connecticut, 
was very much a factor in American drama prior 
to its demolishment in the spring of 1936. 


From opening night, April 1, 1896, until he sold 
his interest in the structure in 1920 to Lee and 
J. J. Shubert, Herbert C. Parsons presented lead- 
ing dramatic, operatic, musical-comedy and min- 
strel stars of his day. The opening attraction was 
De Wolf Hopper and company in the comic opera 
Dr. Syntax, and a capacity audience came to view 
and applaud the start of an unprecedented era in 
Connecticut’s capital. Otis Skinner, who spent his 
childhood in Hartford, played his first engage- 
ment there in Soldiers of Fortune. This perform- 
ance was to be followed by many Skinner roles 
over the years. William Gillette, a native of Hart- 
ford, waited until 1898 before coming to the Par- 
sons. His initial offering was Secret Service, and 
like Skinner, Gillette returned many times to the 
theatre on State Street. 

Motion pictures were shown at the Parsons for 
the first time in May, 1896. Audiences saw Edi- 
son’s vitascope offerings, including such short 
reels as The Rescue, described as a fire story. 
Admission scale? Fifteen, 25 and 30 cents. 

Lew Dockstader first played the house in 1897 
in Grau’s vaudeville company. The famed Four 
Cohans made their first appearance in The Gov- 
ernor’s Son. The time was February, 1901. For 
many years George M. Cohan never considered a 
pre-Broadway tour quite complete without dis- 
playing the vehicle to a Hartford audience. “If 
a show goes over in Hartford, it will go over any- 
where,” the great George M. was heard to say. 
The phrase has been repeated often by many 
greats and near greats of the theatre. Hartford 
audiences recall tryouts of such works as Get- 
Rich-Quick Wallingford, Broadway Jones, Seven 
Keys to Baldpate, The Yankee Prince and The 
Miracle Man. Winchell Smith also had high regard 
for this bustling city on the Connecticut River. 
Many Smith properties saw the first light of stage 
in Hartford. 


Parsons opened a summer dramatic stock proj- 
ect in May, 1905, with the Hunter-Bradford Play- 
ers who returned many seasons. Early H-B players 
included Julia Dean, John Westley, Edmund Elton, 
Josephine Victor, Eugene O’Brien, Arthur Byron 
—and somewhat later, Patricia Collinge, Billy 
Kent, Roger Gray and Genevieve Tobin. 

An eleventh-hour attempt to bring the Parsons 
name back into the limelight occurred in Sep- 
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tember, 1951, when a management team consist- 
ing of Charles Bowden, Nancy Stern and Philip 
Langner (son of Lawrence Langner and Armina 
Marshall Langner) took over a downtown movie 
house, renamed it, appropriately enough, the New 
Parsons, and launched an ambitious legitimate 
project, starting with pre-Broadway tryouts— 
Nina, Dial “M” for Murder, The Seven Year Itch, 
Mrs. McThing and many, many others—before 
drawing to a reluctant close several years ago. 

At present the only existing facility for legiti- 
mate theatre in Hartford is the Bushnell Memorial 
Auditorium, managed by the astute and show-wise 
William H. Mortensen. And he has had only 
sporadic luck in booking top-quality attractions 
of late. 


—Allen M. Widem 
(Mr. Widem is theatre editor of the Hartford 
Times.) 


The old Parsons Theatre in Hartford, Connecticut. 





To Charlie 


by Anita Loos 


Charlie and Helen Hayes in 
i948. Their romance—‘one 
of the most tender and last- 
ing love stories of our time” 

is told in Ben Hecht’s new 
book titled Charlie. 


|Charles MacArthur—husband of the theatre’s 
Helen Hayes, father of the late and promising 
young actress Mary MacArthur and of James 
MacArthur, currently starring in the film The 
Young Stranger; newspaperman, playwright, story 
writer, former editor of THEATRE ARTS—is the 
subject of a new book, Chariie by Ben Hecht, 
published by Harper & Brothers. A brief excerpt 
from the book follows this tribute by Miss Loos, 
who was collaborating with Mr. MacArthur on an 
untitled play at the time of his death in April, 
1956. | 

To me, Charlie was practically the last of the 
Gentlemen . . . a gentleman in the Richard Hard- 
ing Davis tradition, considerate of others, unfail- 
ingly gallant to women, which meant all women, 
particularly if they were lowly and unattractive. 
And Charlie, while fighting at the front of the 
three wars his span of life included, most con- 
siderately hid the seriousness of his ideals behind 
a facade of carefree charm. 

During the last two years of Charlie’s life I saw 
him almost daily, for we were working on our 
play with Ludwig Bemelmans. Although in con- 
stant pain, Charlie considered it was not the part 
of a gentleman to speak of such matters, so he 
camouflaged them with a wit and good humor 
which were unflagging. Sometimes the intensity 
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of an attack caused Charlie to black out, and I 
remember one dreadful night when he went into a 
coma. There wasn’t time to get his own doctor, 
so we had to summon a stranger. The man was 
attached to a sectarian hospital where he felt it 
was necessary to send Charlie at once. But fearful 
of making a grave error at this critical moment, 
he asked in an awed whisper, “What is Mr. Mac- 
Arthur’s religion?’”’ Before anyone could answer, 
Charlie spoke up from his seeming coma and said, 
“T am a Holy Roller.” 

All people were equally important to Charlie. 
So important that he squandered his priceless wit 
on the most casual acquaintances (a clerk in a 
shop, or a taxi driver who caught his interest). 
He never lost his disdain for the conventional. He 
was the greatest champion of freedom one could 
possibly be and, at the same time, so gentle that 
he disarmed opposition and left it grinning in 
defeat. 

The world to Charlie was one big playground 
of intriguing devices for fun. Airplanes were built 
for Charlie. If they hadn’t come into existence, 
he would have invented them himself. He would 
start anywhere, at any time, with no preparation 
whatsoever, bypassing obstacles as he bypassed 
conventions . . . sometimes living outrageously 
but really living, with a freedom of action which 
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Charles MacArthur in 1928, when he and Ben Hecht 
were writing The Front Page, and when he and Helen 
Hayes were married. The play was a hit of the 1928-29 
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season, 


he demanded as much for others as for himself. 

Throughout his life Charlie escaped the vices 
that envelop most humans as they grow older... 
vices of intrigue, avarice and overcaution. He 
stubbornly remained a boy to the end of his days, 
but underneath his boyishness there lay a very 
sad wisdom and a deep compassion for all hu- 
manity. 

Even those of us who knew Charlie best have 
been awed by the depth of tenderness in his love 
letters to Helen—the one love of his life. Litera- 
ture is forever enriched by Helen’s graciously 
allowing them to be published in Ben Hecht’s book 
about Charlie. It is good to know that by this 
book of Ben’s, Charlie’s life, which seemed out- 
wardly so gay and insouciant, can now be recog- 
nized for the importance it most truly had. And 
that, reading of Charlie, people may be inspired 
to give freely of their own individualities, precepts 
and even whimsies, to make the world not only 
more free, but very much more amusing. 

{Charles MacArthur collaborated on several 
famous plays, including Lulu Belle, The Front 
Page and Twentieth Century. Ben Hecht tells, in 
the following excerpt from his book Charlie, how 
he and MacArthur worked together on The Front 
Page. | 

We met in the street one day and decided to 
write a play about Chicago newspaper days. We 
did the writing chiefly in my Beekman Place 
home, where there was a stack of pencils and 
paper, and a parchesi board. 

Charlie had a child’s eagerness for games, par- 
ticularly ones in which you spin a pointer on a 
card. He graduated finally to backgammon. We 
played games for twenty years. It was his habit 
to lose, complain violently of cheating, and never 
pay. When the deficit reached $100,000, Charlie 
would put a $5 bill on the table and say, “Tear 
up that crooked score, and we’ll start playing for 
cash.” 

We used Charlie’s lodgings, also, for work on 
The Front Page. There were a few Brancusi oddi- 
ties still visible on the shelves. Charlie stuck them 
into a closet with the rest of the art work, “so 
they won’t distract us.” 

It was a true MacArthur gesture of straining 
at a gnat—for never was there a man surrounded 
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by more distractions than my friend. There were 
nightly parties, platoons of hail fellows on the 
phone, and a hundred happy friendships to keep 
going. 

There was also Helen, in New York now and 
playing in Coquette under the banner of Broad- 
way’s leading Svengali, Jed Harris. Charlie and 
Helen were making plans for their wedding. 

Yet none of the distractions mattered. Charlie 
worked like a house afire. We were both writing 
of people we had loved, and of an employment 
that had been like none other was ever to be. 
Also, of a city we both called Avalon. 

There were no bandages on Charlie’s soul for 
this job. The explosive went off. I remember of 
the collaboration chiefly the fact that I have never 
known since in anyone the inventiveness and cer- 
tainty, the burst of creation, Charlie brought to 
The Front Page. 

Our procedure was established on the first day. 
It continued, unchanged, through twenty years of 
play and movie writing. I sat with a pencil, paper 
and a lapboard. Charlie walked, lay on a couch, 
looked out of a window, drew mustaches on mag- 
azine cover girls, and prowled around in some 
fourth dimension. Out of him, during these activi- 
ties, came popping dialogue and plot turns. A 
single quality was in them. They were always 
true. It was always a character who spoke, not 
a line born of another line. 

The most important thing in our collaboration, 
however, was not the plot turns and dialogue we 
made up. It was our faith in each other’s judg- 
ment. I’d throw a speech into the pot that seemed 
perfect to me. I’d chuckle dotingly as I offered it. 
Charlie would shake his head—and the speech 
would vanish. I believed in his headshake. He 
believed in mine, too. . . 

When The Front Page was finished, Charlie 
and I walked to the Algonquin for lunch. 

“Which of our names will come first in the 
billing?” said Charlie. 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“Let’s flip a coin,” said Charlie. “Winner comes 
first. I'll flip it so there’ll be no cheating.” 

“Call it,” I said. 

“Heads,” said Charlie, and flipped a nickel. 

The coin said tails. 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


Contemporary Theatre 1953-56 by 
Audrey Williamson. A discussion of 
the English theatre since the coro- 
nation, with analyses of productions 
and performances. Photographs. In- 
dexed. (Macmillan, 195 pp., $5) 

The French Stage in the XVIIth 
Century by T. #. Lawrenson. Sub- 
titled A Study in the Advent of the 
Italian Order, this book thoroughly 
explores the relations between stage 
and audience in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It contains reproductions of 
many fine drawings and engravings 
of theatre décor. A valuable resource 
for the scholar or student of theatre 
history. (Manchester University 
Press, distributed in this country by 
Barnes & Noble, 209 pp. $10) 

Hamlet’s Mouse Trap by Arthur 
Wormhoudt. Another look at Ham- 
let against a background of psycho- 
analytical theories. (Philosophical 
Library, 220 pp., $3.50) 

1957 Summer Theatres. The six- 
teenth annual guide to the straw-hat 
circuit—the invaluable dopesheet for 
actors—containing information on lo- 
cation of summer theatres, employ- 
ment possibilities, tips for appren- 
tices, and other data. (Leo Shull 
Publications, 96 pp., $1.65) 


Under the 
Alfred Harbage, additional titles in 
this series with respective editors for 
each volume include: Henry IV., Part 


On the Art of the Theatre by 


Edward Gordon Craig. Long out of 
print, this classic has now been re- 
issued. 
Books, 312 pp., $4.75) 


Illustrated. (Theatre Arts 


The Pelican Shakespeare Series. 
general editorship of 


1, M. A. Shaaber; Henry IV., Part 2, 
Allan Chester; Richard I1., Matthew 
W. Black; and Henry V., Louis B. 
Wright and Virginia Freund. (Pen- 
guin, paper, 50 cents each) 
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MARKET LIST 


If yow’re interested in writing fic- 
tion or articles for leading maga- 
zines or book publishers, Daniel S. 
Mead, the prominent literary agent, 
has prepared a catalogue of markets 
which is a “must” item. 

It’s a complete list of magazine 
and book publishers for aspiring au- 
thors, with addresses and telephone 
numbers. Tells you where to send 
your manuscript. For your free copy 
of this valuable reference aid, write 
to: DANIEL $. MEAD, Dept. TA-! 

419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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For almost nine years Won Hak has been a homeless 
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Won Hak is no longer just a small boy, but the 
“man of the house’”—a miserable, one-room shack. 
His mother sews all day long and far into the night. 
But there is not enough money to buy the food and 
clothes they need. Won Hak helps his mother—does 
all he can. 


YOU CAN HELP... 
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The Waltz of the Toreaders by 
Jean Anouilh, translated by Luci- 
enne Hill. The complete text of the 
play as produced on Broadway this 
season. (Coward-McCann, 126 pp., 
$2.95) 

Emlyn Williams by Richard Find- 
later. Detailed biography of this ver- 
satile Welshman, author of twenty 
plays, noted director and actor of 
stage and screen. Photographs. (Mac- 
millan, 112 pp., $3) 


Additional New Books 

Straw Hat, 1957 Guide to Summer 
Theatre, Musical Tents, Shakespeare 
Festivals, edited by David Dachs. 
(Frank Productions, 112 pp., $1.65) 

Here is a handy, pocketbook-size 
guide that should be of immense 
help to the theatregoing tourist this 
summer. It is filled with minute de- 
tails about the more than 250 sum- 
mer theatres that dot our country 
from Maine to California, including 
such information as the mileage- 
this is presupposing you're taking 
the family car—from nearby cities 
to each theatre, what routes to take, 
the types of entertainment offered 
(top musical comedies or Broadway 
hits by resident casts, for example) 


COODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATHE 


SCHOOL OF ana 


ACTING + RADIO 
DIRECTING + TV 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company 
260 Performances Annually 


B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 
Write Registrar Dept. T 


Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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and prices of tickets. Also of interest 
is tidbit information’ on where to 
dine, where to stay—hotels, motels 
and inns with their telephone num- 
bers, to make reservations easier- 
and what to see and do. 


Mr. Dachs divides this guide into 
four geographical divisions, leading 
off, rather arbitrarily, with “New 
York to the Cape,” and ending with 
“The West Coast and Southwest.” 
Included are references to pageants 
and festivals—an increasing summer- 
theatre trend in this country—and 
Canadian theatres and points of in- 
terest. 

Spot drawings and pictorial maps 
showing the number of theatres in 
each state enliven the pages, and 
there is an introduction by Steve 
Allen who says, ameng other things, 
that “next to the invention of ice 
cream, one of the nicest things to 
happen to summer is the straw-hat 
circuit.” 


The Villainess 


NEXT MONTH 
A ROUND-UP OF 


THE THEATRE 
SEASON 


By Popular 
Request 


for all those readers who use The- 
atre Arts as a handy guide to the 
modern theatre and those who 
just enjoy thumbing through their 
back issues . 


THEATRE ARTS 
PRESENTS 


a handsome addition to your li- 


brary . . . a permanent binder to 
hold your Theatre Arts for all 
time. This gold stamped binder, 
sturdy enough to withstand con- 
stant usage, is the perfect gift— 
for yourself and all Theatre Arts 
minded friends. $2.50. 


*K Holds 12 Issues 


send check or money order to: 


THEATRE ARTS 
208 S. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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MANHATTAN 
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We costume many N. Y. stage and TY pro- 
ductions, These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc, Our workrooms are 
ya ey | making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co 


Brochure Upon Request 
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Students play before metropolitan audiences 
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assistance. 
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The Artist of the Theatre 


(continued from page 24) 


year; and we others of today—or at 
best tomorrow—deserve no theatres 
of our own but get little worse than 
we deserve when we pry our way 
into the segregated district of Broad- 
way. 


THE CORITIC: That kind of frank 
humility and unsentimental refusal 
to bewail your lot is quite in keeping 
with the ruthless way in which you 
strip to their souls the characters in 
your plays. And the courage to face 
truth, just like the fear of the Lord, 
is the beginning of wisdom. You ad- 
mit that a certain unity in the art of 
the theatre is possible, which we do 
not possess today. 


THE PLAYWRIGHT: Yes, but 
with the centralized imagination 
right at the heart of the play itself. 


THE CRITIC: I'm afraid you don't 
fully grasp one of the fundamental 
facts of the new theatre. The stra- 
tegically central position of the play, 
as we have known it in the past, is 
fast losing its grip. In the recent 
past, and even yet, except in the 
minds of certain theorists who have 
seldom put their ideas into practice, 
the written piay is the starting point 
for any activity inside a theatre. But 
it was not always so, and I don’t be- 
lieve it will always continue so. 
There is on the one hand the possi- 
bility of a return to the fluid im- 
promptu dramas of the commedia 
del’ arte. But more important in 
extending the range of the theatre 
as an art are the various groping 
efforts to find drama in mere move- 
ment without the use of words—bod- 
ily movement made abstract and sig- 
nificant in form rather than after 
the representative fashion of the old 
pantomime, and, even further afield, 
the movement of colored shapes and 
lights without the aid, not only of 
words, but of the human figure in 
any capacity. Manifestly, the men 
who develop these dramas will not 
be such as yourself—writers of 
words. But if they will take the 
pains to comprehend, if not fully to 
master your craft, they will achieve 
the more effectively. They must 
learn and forget the old theatre be- 
fore they can attain the new. And 
ultimately you must master or at 
least comprehend what they are try- 
ing to do, for after they have had 
their day with their new toys, the 
elder traditions will reassert them- 
selves, not with a full return to 
power, oblivious of what has hap- 


pened in the meantime, but drawing 
new life therefrom and by an eclec- 
tic process achieving a more perfect 
and all-embracing unity of expres- 
sion. 


THE PLAYWRIGHT: A return to 
the fluid, impromptu drama of the 
commedia dell’ arte? On that day 
we might also just as well resume 
our old ancestral impromptu gesture 
of scratching for fleas. “Groping ef- 
forts to find drama in mere move- 
ment without the use of words”? 
Why do you use the word “grop- 
ing’? Does the Russian Ballet 
grope? And hasn’t it achieved just 
what you demand, while still retain- 
ing its integrity as the Dance, a sep- 
arate and self-sufficient art? What 
excuse has the Drama for intruding 
its ungainliness here? And to go on 
to your human-figureless play of 
shapes and lights, that presupposes 
the existence of a new race for audi- 
ence, or else an esoteric cult to 
whom such abstractions will not 
have to be translated. In calling such 
experiments toys, you used the right 
word—toys for the few; but the 
Drama is and always must be the 
art of the many. As such it may 
attain true grandeur; as anything 


else it is bastardized into piffie. Fur- 
thermore— 


After all, we agree in the main 
point: The theatre of the present 
must be destroyed. Let us then first 

oh sweet and lovely thought!— 
poison all the actors, then guillotine 
the managers, hang the playwrights 

with one omission—feed the critics 
to the lions (except you, of course), 
and as a final act of purification, call 
upon a good God to send a second 
flood to wipe out the audience, root 
and branch. Being a just God, and a 
Great Producer, he will no doubt 
spare the two of us; and we can then 
rehearse this dialog on Mount Ararat 
as a first step toward the Theatre 
of the Future. 


Standard Theatrical 
Accounting Forms 


$1 per 100 


Send for Free Samples 
American Legitimate 
Theatre Service 


6000 Sunset Bivd., Suite 209 
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THE Book-of-the-Month Club recomMeNps 
THESE BOOKS TO THOUGHTFUL READERS 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING PEOPLES 
Winston S. Cbhurcbill 
Vol. 1: The Birth of Britain 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.50 
Vol. 2: The New World 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.50 
THIS HALLOWED GROUND 
Bruce Catton 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.25 
THE LAST PARALLEL ‘Martin Russ 
price: $3.95 
THE NUN’S STORY Kathryn Hulme 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.75 


THE LAST HURRAH 


PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.95 


ANDERSONVILLE 


PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.25 


THE LAST ANGRY MAN 


PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.95 


STOPOVER: TOKYO 


Marquand price: $3.95 


DON’T GO NEAR THE WATER 


PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.75 


THE AGE OF ROOSEVELT 
Vol. 1: The Crisis of the Old 
Edwin O' Connor Order Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr 


PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.50 


THE TRIBE THAT LOST ITS HEAD 
Nicholas Monsarrat 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.50 
DAY OF INFAMY Walter Lore 
Gerald Green price: $3.95 
THE F.B.i. STORY 

Don Whitebead price: $4.95 

NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 


Mac Hyman price: $2.95 


SAY, DARLING Richard Bissell 


price: $3.95 
THE ETRUSCAN Mika Waitari 


PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.95 


THE BIBLE AS HISTORY 


Werner Keller price: $5.95 


MacKinlay Kantor 


William Brinkley 


BUY ANY ONE in a trial membership... 


. and you will receive, aad 





THE OXFORD UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 
Retail Price: $25.00 
“The best English dictionary of its 
size’’—New York Herald Tribune. 2544 
yages; an Oxford University Press book. 


SANDBURG'S ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 

The War Yeors Retail Price: $36.00 
The Pulitzer Prize winning biography 
in four volumes. 


CHURCHILL'S SECOND WORLD WAR (6 vols.) 
Retail Price (if bought separately}: $36.00 
“So long as the English language is 
understood this will probably be read”’ 
—The New York Times. 





A SIX-BOOK TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


His is a dramatic demonstration of 
[oot unique advantages of member- 
ship in the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
FIRST, that you share in about $12,000- 
000 worth of free books (retail value) 
distributed annually to members as 
Book-Dividends. This is actually a 
form of member profit-sharing similar 
to that of a consumer co-operative. 
The offer outlined here really repre- 
sents “advanced” Book-Dividends 
earned by the purchase of the six 
books you engage to buy later. SEC- 
OND, that you are insured against 
missing the new books you are eager 
to read. (For example, see the list 
above.) THIRD, that you get these 
books at a considerable saving — an 
average of 20% less than the retail 
price. And FOURTH, that you will build 
up a highly selective library of old and 
new books that reflect your taste. 
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* The library set,or the dic- 
tionary, will be sent to you with 
your first purchase (choose from 
the books listed above) 


* The five additional books you 


agree to buy can be chosen from 
at least 100 Club Selections and 
Alternates made available during 
the year 

* After your sixth purchase—if 
you continue—with every second 
Club choice you buy, you will re- 
ceive a valuable Book-Dividend 
* Since the inauguration of the 
Book-Dividend plan, more than 
$199, 300,000 worth of free books 
(retail value) have been earned 
and received by Club members 
as Book-Dividends 


IF YOU AGREE TO BUY FIVE ADDITIONAL BOOKS 
FROM THE CLUB DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


EITHER OF THESE SETS 
THIS “BIG” DICTIONARY 


ee a i oe 


PME SE TRE SECOND «THE secon 
w WORLD WAR WORLD © 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. AT76 
345 Hudfon Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club* 
and send, free, the work I have checked below with the pur- 
chase of my first selection, indicated below. I agree to purchase 
at least five additional monthly Selections—or Alternates 
during the first year I am a member. Thereafter, if I continue, 
I need buy only four such books in any twelve-month period 
to maintain membership. I have the right to cancel my mem 
bership any time after buying six Club choices. After my sixth 
purchase, if I continue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend* with 
every second Selection—or Alternate—I buy. (A small charge 
is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 

PLEASE NOTE: A ‘‘Double Selection or a set of books offered to mem- 
bers at 2 special combined price—is counted as a single book in reckon- 
ing Book-Dividend credit, and in fulfilling the membership obligation. 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME 





Choose one of the books listed above 


AS MY FREE WORK FOR JOINING PLEASE SEND ME 


[] The Second World War ] Abraham Lincoln: The War Years 
The Oxford Universal Dictionary (with bookrest) 

Mr 

Mrs t 

Miss ) 


Address 


City Zone No State 
Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, bat the Club ships to 
Canadian members without any extra charge for duty, through 
Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 





CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA * Acting * Production 
* Design for the Theatre 


* Playwriting 


Catalog: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


ARTS 
FRED MILLER THEATRE 


Applications accepted now for Fall 
Term. Write for catalog which gives 
details of courses in acting, directing, 
production, 


BROADWAY SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN. AUNTIE MAME, 
CAROUSEL. DAMN YANKEES, FANNY, FOUR 
POSTER, GUYS & DOLLS. HAPPY HUNTING. 
JOAN OF LORAINE, KISMET, LIFE WITH 
FATHER, LUTE SONG, OF THEE | SING. 
OKLAHOMA, PAINT YOUR WAGON. PLAIN 
& FANCY, SEVENTEEN, SHOW BOAT, SILK 
STOCKINGS, SOUTH PACIFIC. THE BELLS 
ARE RINGING. THE CRUCIBLE, THE KING 
& |. THE LARK, WHERE'S CHARLEY, ZIEG- 
FELD FOLLIES. and thousands of others. 

It's more than likely that we made the 
costumes originally for the plays you will 
produce. 

You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots of your plays, and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME Co. 


3 W. 6!st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


* 


ATE WAP, 


Summer Theatre 
65 miles from Broadway 


APPRENTICES 
WANTED 
EQUITY COMPANY 
0 PRODUCTIONS 


Work with professionals 


No tuition fee for talented apprentices 
DAILY CLASSES — Acting — Speech — Dance — 
Directing — Design — Radio — TV. 

ROOM AND BOARD ON PREMISES 
Gateway Theatre Bellport 3, L. L., N. Y. 


Summing Up the Paris Season 
(Continued from page 28) 


Irma la Douce, with its pretty 
score by Marguerite Monnot who 
has composed many of Edith Piaf’s 
songs, has an original and charming 
libretto by Alexandre Breffort. A 
picturesque saga of Montmartre 
night life, it relates the adventures 
of a courtesan who yearns for but 
two lovers, and of her protector who 
masquerades as both of them. 


Another popular comedy offered 
during the season is the new one by 
Barillet and Gredy, L’Or et la Faille, 
the story of a newlywed couple 
who, finding themselves in financial 
straits, resort to gold-digging. And 
there was a successful revival of 
L’Ecole des Cocottes by Paul Armont 
and Marcel Gerbidon at the Arts, 
with Jacqueline Gauthier as the 
Montmartre lady of easy virtue who 
wins a high place for herself after 
being schooled in etiquette—a varia- 
tion of the Pygmalion theme by two 
boulevard dramatists. 


Jean Bernard-Luc’s Hibernatus, 
presented at the Athenée, has a pres- 
ent-day Rip Van Winkle as its hero; 
it appears that the author was un- 
certain whether the subject should 
be treated as fantasy or farce. La 
Nuit Romaine by Albert Vidalie is a 
grandiose effort to retell the Cenci 
tragedy. 

Aside from the drama festival, 
there were many importations during 
the year. Tennessee Williams’ Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof, translated by 
André Obey and directed by Peter 
Brook, enjoyed a respectable run at 
the Antoine, even though scorned by 
the critics. Robert Anderson’s Tea 
and Sympathy, translated by Roger 
Ferdinand and directed by Jean 
Mercure, became one of the season’s 
hits; Ingrid Bergman played the un- 
derstanding wife of a harsh house- 
master, while a novice, Jean-Loup 
Philippe, was the disturbed inmate 
of an American boarding school. 

William Faulkner’s initial work 
for the stage, Requiem for a Nun 
(translated by Albert Camus), a 
static and muddled melodrama about 
a neurotic wife in the Deep South 
and a colored servant who murders 
a child to save her employers’ mar- 
riage, had fine performances by 
Catherine Sellers as the wife, by 
Tatiana Moukhine as the homicidal 
mammy, and by Michael Auclair as 
the husband. 


La Magicienne en Pantoufles, which 
was a hit at the Ambassadeurs, is 
Louis Ducreux’s French version of 
John van Druten’s Bell, Book and 
Candle. Parisians found the fanciful 


comedy, about an attractive modern 
witch whose love for an ordinary 
mortal upsets her hex-aunt and wiz- 
ard-brother, as pleasing as Londoners 
and New Yorkers had. Gaby Sylvia, 
a Titian-haired, green-eyed beauty, 
was the sorceress, and Guy Bertil, a 
rising comedian, her troublesome 
brother. 

John Steinbeck’s Burning Bright 
staged in the round as Comme une 
Flamme—proved disappointing, but 
a strange and somber drama from 
Switzerland, La Visite de la Vieille 
Dame by Friedrich Durrenmatt, won 
critical admiration, though it never 
gained strong public support. The 
Durrenmatt play relates an eerie 
tale of an aged and enriched prosti- 
tute who returns to her home in a 
war-wrecked German town to gain 
revenge on her former lover. Bring- 
ing with her a coffin, she promises 
financial reward for his murder, and 
the impoverished populace — after 
some ethical hesitation—finally com- 
ply with her demand. A Wedekind- 
like nightmare, it was done by the 
Grenier-Hussenot company at the 
Marigny as though it had been writ- 
ten by A. A. Milne; but though play 
and production were at odds, there 
was a sterling characterization by 
Sylvie as the ghoulish old woman. 


At the Vieux Colombier there was 
another play from abroad, Sacrés 
Fantémes by Eduardo de Filippo, a 
whimsical farce about a Neapolitan 
ne’er-do-well who, engaged to shake 
the jinx off a haunted apartment, 
mistakes his wife’s lover for a ghost; 
it did very well and owed its success 
both to the dexterity with which its 
author combined comedy and pathos, 
and to the ingratiating interpreta- 
tion given the leading role by Henri 
Guisol. Peter Ustinov’s The Love of 
Four Colonels ran through another 
season—its third—at the Fontaine, 
while Marcel Pagnol’s Topaze—with 
Fernard Gravey as the schoolmaster 
who learns that honesty is not the 
best policy—was revived at the Gym- 
nase. It fared far better than Pag- 
nol’s new play, Fabien, the story of 
a circus-park charlatan and the 
credulous woman who loves him. 


Were Shaw still with us, it seems 
likely that he would revise his bitter 
pre-1914 comment on the French 
stage, for at last his plays have 
tasted Gallic success. The hamper- 
ing translations of old are being 
retouched by French dramatists of 
quality. Two years ago Pygmalion 
emerged as a smash hit after a 
forty-year wait; and this season has 
seen Valentine Tessier playing Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession, and Jean Marais 
as the Shavian Caesar. 
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Germany: Playgoers' Land of Plenty 


(Continued from page 32) 


audience (all working people in their 
early twenties, this being one of 
their monthly low-admission theatre 
nights) had a hilarious time, appar- 
ently without any sense of being in 
the presence of a classic. In his box 
at the back of the orchestra, Schalla 
said blandly, “This is what the city 
of Bochum pays us for, to produce 
theatre.” 


Another fine company worth a 
visit is in Géttingen. George II of 
Hanover, who became King of Eng- 
land, started the university there. 
Bismarck attended it, there are now 
four Nobel prize winners on the fac- 
ulty, and the town itself is a price- 
less antique. It has a theatre, a 
little, old-fashioned circular affair 
that looks like the tower of Pisa 
turned outside-in. The _ resident 
genius is Heinz Hilpert, one of Max 
Reinhardt’s trusted lieutenants. He 
nourishes his imagination with a 
blend of red wine and champagne 
that he calls “turkey’s blood,” and 
he toils over his actors with a single- 
minded devotion to the play. The 
result is ensemble acting of the kind 
that fills the stage with life. It is 
characteristic of Hilpert’s ensemble 
that other directors working with 
him and with the actors get the 
same standard of team play. I saw 
Gogol’s Marriage, directed by Franz 
Reichert, at the Géttingen theatre. 
It was overpoweringly funny. There 
was a bolder use of grease paint, you 
might say, in make-up and acting 
than Americans are used to; but 
quite likely that was just what was 
needed to bring to life St. Peters- 
burg in the 1830's. 


Berlin also calls for a visit by the 
theatregoer. Boleslaw Berlog is pro- 
ducing some excellent plays at the 
Schiller and the Schlosspark The- 
atres. He has a moving production 
of The Diary of Anne Frank at the 
Schlosspark, which unfortunately is 
a rather dingy little theatre. But the 
American visitor can see this play 
any week in a score of German cities, 
and it is a most thought-provoking 
experience. The Schiller Theatre is 
the kind of house that makes play- 
going a pleasure in many German 
towns. There is a light and hand- 
some inner foyer with broad halls 
extending on either side of the the- 
atre auditorium. Checking facilities 
are arranged along the halls, with a 
competent woman to handle coats 
for occupants of each four or five 
rows. Leading into the auditorium 
are four broad doors on each side. 
The rows of seats run across with- 
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out intervening aisles. Between the 
acts the hall empties in a minute. 
Then some of of the audience mem- 
bers promenade on the first floor, 
while others go to a great gilded 
salon on the second floor, where one 
can get a split of German sparkling 
wine (not, bless the’ trademark, 
champagne, of course) for 50 cents, 
and a footlong frankfurter for 15 
cents. A good play and hot dogs and 
wine—that’s living. 

One of Barlog’s commendable pres- 
entations is that of Dylan Thomas’ 
Under Milk Wood. It is more spec- 
tacle and poetry than play. It makes 
you realize what skill Thornton 
Wilder had, to pull together the 
strings of life in Our Town. Thomas 
sketched his town in impressions 
lacking in amplitude, perhaps, but 
full of humor. Barlog has strung 
this chronicle of a day under the 
milkwood— and the coverlets and 
even the surface of the sea—onto a 
charming succession of scenes; at 
the conclusion of the performance 
it is hard to think other than that 
this is a good play, indeed. 

You can also see a good play in 
Hamburg, Cologne, Hanover, Mann- 
heim, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Darm- 
stadt, Nuremburg and Munich. This 
list shows what a different matter it 
is to give theatre advice to a trav- 
eler heading for Germany and to one 
going to the United States. For the 
man heading for America, it is one 
play, or five, that he must see, and 
inevitably he must go to Broadway. 
But in Germany there is little point 
in naming the play because a differ- 
ent one is on every night; there are 
a dozen towns with good companies, 
and up to a hundred where you may 
be entertained and even enriched 
culturally. 

What Broadway has is new, origi- 
nal plays. There is little of that in 
Germany. But there are old plays 
you never saw, and new theatres. At 
least the two newest—in Mannheim 
and Cologne—are remarkable. 

The Mannheim National Theatre 
is an edifice of concrete, red brick 
and acres of plate glass that makes 
you feel the theatre has been moved 
into the new world of airports, of 
Rockefeller Center and of factories 
that look like blocks of ice. Inside 
are an opera hall for twelve hun- 
dred, and a theatre than can change 
shape and accommodate either six 
hundred or eight hundred. There is 
a glass-walled foyer to absorb the 
two audiences on the first floor; 
above are two lounges that would do 
nicely in the United Nations Build- 
ing in New York. 


Cologne’s new piayhouse is simply 
vast. In a certain light, one sees 
that the figures of Karnak have been 
stacked on top of the base of one of 
the Pyramids. In the days of its 
building, stunned onlookers used to 
call it The Tomb of the Unknown 
Manager. But now it is housing the 
Royal (Sadler’s Wells) Ballet, June 
6-7; the Belgrade Opera Ballet the 
following week; Hamlet, beginning 
June 14; the La Scala company in 
Traviata and Manon Lescaut during 
July; and the Cologne Opera in 
Poulenc’s Les dialogues des Carmél- 
ites, July 16. 


There are other theatres that 
ought to be seen. If a traveler had 
time for only one, the Miinster house 
is the one to attend. Rising amid 
ruins, it is a conglomeration of forms 
that stops you dead at first glance. 
An assortment of concrete boxes are 
joined to form the first couple of 
floors, and then a tower rises with 
an interesting latticework of white 
stone outside glass. You get your 
ticket and go away wondering. But 
at night this is a diamond flashing 
light from many facets. You see 
glass and marble, and light blue and 
pink mosaics. In the auditorium you 
find black walls, lavender chairs, 
tiers of boxes that look as if hastily 
fronted with gauze. Overhead are 
lamps, hundreds of them, and mir- 
rors to send the bears glittering 
everywhere. 


An interesting center from June 12 
to July 23 is Recklinghausen. This 
is the site of the German labor 
movement’s theatre festival. First- 
rate directors and actors are em- 
ployed. Two festival ensembles will 
tour, one around the Ruhr area, 
the other to Hamburg, Frankfurt, 
Stuttgart, Berlin, Munich and Saar- 
briicken. Sophocles’ Antigone will 
open this festival, whose program 
also includes Barlog’s version of 
Under Milk Wood, and Goethe’s 
Iphigenie auf Tauris. The dramati- 
zation of Kafka’s America probably 
will be done by the Ziirich Play- 
house company, and the Vienna Peo- 
ple’s Theatre will conclude the 
festival with Chekhov’s The Three 
Sisters. 


Travelers should bear in mind that 
July is generally the month when 
German theatres are closed during a 
five-week vacation period. Culture 
has a way of going outdoors at this 
point. Open-air theatres of vast size 
operate, and actors and singers clus- 
ter in every castle courtyard. But 
this is a subject in itself. 
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Keeping Up With Kazan 
(Continued from page 22) 


Bloomgarden and Cheryl Crawford 
and the Playwrights’ Company are 
as good as any you'll find in New 
York. I don’t admire the Theatre 
Guild as producers, although I’m 
personally fond of Lawrence Lang- 
ner and Theresa Helburn. .. . I think 
Rouben Mamoulian did a good job 
on Oklahoma! but I don’t consider 
him a great director. 


“Hell, I'm doing what I like and 
am enjoying myself, but I need a 
long holiday. I need to see some- 
thing besides Broadway and Con- 
necticut, and Hollywood and Vine. 
What the hell is the Blue Nile like 
and how far away is Nome? I've 
thought a lot about Nome and La 
Paz and Ceylon, but I’m sure if I 
ever get to any of those places I'll 
have to go to work again. There’! 
be a local stock company around 
putting on A Streetcar Named De- 
sire. 

Elia Kazanjoglou, inspired direc- 
tor and practical man of the theatre, 
son of Greek parents, George and 
Athena Kazanjoglou (they’re now 
living in New Rochelle), is a college 
man, to the considerable surprise of 
many of those hearing about it for 
the first time. Gadg doesn’t look like 
a college man, or act like one, and 
he often says that he’s overeducated 
and tries to conceal it. He graduated 
from Williams College with the class 
of 1930, he went to the Yale Drama 
School, and he entered the New 
York theatre via an apprenticeship 
with the Group Theatre. Chery] 
Crawford, a guiding force with the 
Group, sent him to Theresa Helburn, 
and she hired him as assistant stage 
manager for John Howard Lawson's 
play The Pure in Heart. (“The 
Group didn’t know whether I had 
any talent and they didn’t take me,” 
he says.) 

He later played a bartender in a 
minor drama in which Margaret Sul- 
lavan was starred, and he recalls 
the catastrophic night when he 
spilled a glass of beer on Maggie's 
pretty frock. He expected to be fired 
immediately but she was. very 
charming about it. In 1935 Clifford 
Odets hired him for Waiting for 
Lefty, and Gadg was assigned to the 
role of a taxi driver who was called 
upon to walk to the end of a run- 
way, leading from the stage, and 
address a strikers’ meeting. His 
vehemence fascinated critics and 
caught the attention of managers 
and Gadg was on his way. He went 
into the cast of Paradise Lost and 
later played the gangster in Golden 
Boy, a performance that Jed Harris 


called the finest of the Broadway 
season. By the time Gadg got into 
the cast of Gentlewoman, starring 
Stella Adler, he had begun to direct. 


He put on such plays as Café 
Crown and Robert Ardrey’s Thunder 
Rock and Casey Jones, and got his 
first major directorial. assignment 
when Michael Myerberg called upon 
him to stage Thornton Wilder’s The 
Skin of Our Teeth in 1942. “That 
was sort of a tough one,” says Gadg. 
“I had my difficulties with Tallulah 
Bankhead and she tried to have me 
fired, but Mike Myerberg stuck by 
me. I admired Tallulah, really. She 
came to rehearsal every day with 
ideas, and good ideas. The Skin of 
Our Teeth really got me started. 
The dam burst with that one; there 
was one thing after another—Harriet 
and One Touch of Venus and Jaco- 
bowsky and the Colonel and Deep 
Are the Roots. And then I went 
into the making of my first picture, 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn (1944). 
That got me to Hollywood as a di- 
rector. I’ve managed to recover, but 
slowly.” 


The two newest Kazan pictures 
are the controversial and sensational 
Baby Doll (“it will make a lot of 
money for everybody,” he says) and 
A Face in the Crowd, starring Andy 
Griffith, the story of an Arkansas 
hillbilly who comes into fame via 
television. Much of the shooting on 
Baby Doll was done in Mississippi. 
Some of the shooting on A Face in 
the Crowd took Gadg and his crew 
to the small and dusty town of Pig- 
gott, Arkansas (population: three 
thousand), which sizzles in the sum- 
mertime heat of northeast Arkansas, 
and which still hasn’t recovered from 
the excitement brought on by the 
invasion of cameramen, script clerks, 
make-up specialists, costume de- 
signers and scores of attractive 
teen-age girls from nearby communi- 
ties, who participated at $5 daily as 
baton twirlers and majorettes. It 
was an invasion that had the impact 
of a circus playing a week's stand. 
“We had a mess of visitors,” recites 
Postmaster Harold Jinks, to whom 
Kazan and his crew turned for as- 
sistance in virtually everything. “If 
all of that didn’t put Piggott on the 
map, nothing really could. Me? 
There’s a damn fool in every town 
who beats his head against the wall, 
and I guess I am that sort of guy. 
They called me the local co-ordina- 
tor.” 


I went to Piggott for several days 
during the shooting of A Face in the 
Crowd, and it was an unforgettable 
experience. The spectacle of Kazan, 
the big-time director, wearing ill-fit- 
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ting slacks and a farmer’s straw hat 
(it cost all of 40 cents), wandering 
into the notions store on the court- 
house square, or into Ellen’s West 
Side Café or the plant of the Piggott 
Banner, the town’s weekly, fascinat- 
ed those good people of Clay County. 
They came to like him and to admire 
him, and some of them tried to get 
to know him, but it’s doubtful if any 
of them ever understood him. 

They were vastly impressed by 
him, however, as he stood at the top 
of a ladder in ninety-nine-degree 
heat, stripped to the waist and brown 
as a Cherokee, flourishing a cigar 
and yapping out his orders as he di- 
rected a sequence: “Here we go— 
let’s shoot. . . . Ready now, roll it- 
action! . Come on, let’s do it 
again. .. . Roll it, action! . . . Come 
on now, I want more Elvis Presley- 
kind of squeals from you people in 


the grandstand. . . . Come on, let’s 
have a real squeal. ... Fine! That’s 
better; that’s it... . Cut now—we’'ll 


do it again. We'll do the goddam 
thing again—sorry, I apologize... . 
Come on and roll it—action!.... 
Okay, fine. We’ll get this damn thing 
right if we have to stay down here 
in the State of Arkansas for the rest 
of our lives.”” Another flourish of his 
cigar and he would give Andy Grif- 
fith a slap on the shoulder, Patricia 
Neal a kiss on the cheek, and there 
would be words of encouragement 
for the bright-looking teen-agers 
who had been coming in from all 
directions by the busload. “We loved 
the guy, all of us did in Arkansas,” 
Patricia Neal recalls. “It was won- 
derful working with him and for 
him. Besides his great talent, he has 
understanding and humanity — and 
patience. If a scene isn’t right he'll 
shoot it again and again. I hope it 
will be my good fortune to do a 
play with :him in the theatre.” 

Gadg and his wife Molly live in a 
brownstone house in Manhattan’s 
East 72nd Street. They own it. They 
also have two small houses and a 
pond at Sandy Hook, Connecticut, 
near Newtown. (Kazan’s picture 
company is called Newtown Produc- 
tions, and is backed by Warner 
Brothers.) There are four children 
—Judy, twenty, who is at Swarth- 
more; Chris, eighteen, who is at 
Harvard; and Nick, eleven, and 
Katy, nine, who attend the Dalton 
School. 

Gadg is known to be pleased with 
a play that his wife has written. It’s 
entitled The Egghead and it is listed 
for early-fall production under the 
auspices of Hope Abelson of Chi- 
cago. Hume Cronyn will do the 
staging; Karl Malden is expected to 
head the cast. 
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Kazan and his wife get around 
New York a lot; many of their week 
ends are spent at Sandy Hook. Gadg 
is scornful of almost all of the fancy 
New York restaurants; he likes such 
places as Café Brittany in Ninth 
Avenue, Downey’s in Eighth Ave- 
nue, a Greek restaurant in the same 
thoroughfare, and he has great fond- 
ness for almost all Chinese estab- 
lishments. I doubt that he and 
Molly will ever get to Nome or to 
Sitka or to La Paz, but I'll definitely 
be surprised if they don’t go to 
Greece this summer. Gadg will tell 
you that he hasn’t had an actual 
vacation in twenty years and that 
he’s in need of a holiday. 

Crowd him on the subject of plays 
and the players of his exciting career 
and Kazan will tell you that the 
play he has liked best was either 
Death of a Salesman or A Streetcar 
Named Desire.- He says that Marlon 
Brando, Karl Malden, Ben Gazzara 
and Lee J. Cobb are among the 
finest actors who have come under 
his direction. “Fredric March is the 
most fun, the most pleasure,” he 
will tell you. “We were together 
with The Skin of Our Teeth. I've 
been with some great people. If I 
had to pick an actress I like best, I 
suppose I'd say Julie Harris. She 
had a small part in a play called 
Sundown Beach, which was a flop, 
but you realized then that she had 
a tremendous talent.” 

Crowd him further, and ask him 
to tell you what a play has to have 
to be a success in the theatre today, 
and you get these words: “It must 
have truth. A play has to hit home 
somewhere, it has to mean some- 
thing to people. Take Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof. What was it really about? 
It was about a woman whose hus- 
band wouldn’t go to bed with her. 
That was the story. 

“I think we’re all in for a big 
period in the theatre. The world 
theatre is really based on our Ameri- 
can plays. What we need is an 
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American theatre dedicated to put- 
ting before the public the great 
American plays. The Rockefeller in- 
terests could use some of their 
money in such a cause. We have a 
a great dramatic literature in this 
country and it should be kept before 
the public. Look at Eugene O’Neill. 
He was neglected for years. Thank 
God a resurgence has come about.” 

Gadg Kazan’s Newtown Produc- 
tions is financed by Warner Brothers, 
but he is in complete charge of oper- 
ations; all of the decisions are his 
own. He is ready to resume theatre 
direction at any time and will be 
staging another play as soon as he 
finds one he believes in. 

“In the meantime,” he says, “I’m 
going along all right. In a relaxed 
sort of way I’m very careful about 
production costs. ... As long as I 
can get away with it, and do it my- 
self, I'll do it. To achieve any sort 
of satisfaction in any art form, you 
have to have independence. Right 
now I have it and hope to keep it.” 
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A Grand Tour of Festivals 
(Continued from page 78) 


Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
chorus from the Vienna State Opera. 
Herbert von Karajan assumes direc- 
tion of the festival effective this sea- 
son, which runs July 27-August 31. 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
is one of the major attractions, and 
the operatic repertory includes Rolf 
Liebermann’s The School for Wives 
(conducted by George Szell), along 
with Fidelio, Falstaff, Elektra, The 
Marriage of Figaro, Cosi fan tutte 
and The Abduction from the Serag- 
lio. The Salzburg marionettes with 
their productions of opera should not 
be missed; their season extends from 
late May to September 28. 


Bayreuth has been a magnet for 
music lovers for eighty years. There 
Richard Wagner supervised the pro- 
duction of his operas in a theatre 
constructed to his order. His grand- 
sons, Wieland and Wolfgang, have 
followed their mother into manage- 
ment, and have instilled new and 
controversial life into the produc- 
tions in the past few years by their 
untraditional performances. What- 
ever one may think of some of the 
peculiar design concepts which arise 
from the search for meaningful sim- 
plification, particularly as seen in 
Die Meistersinger of 1956, the new 
productions have a massive impres- 
siveness which is in keeping with the 
present response to the grandeur of 
the music, just as expanses of painted 
canvas seemed appropriate to Rich- 
ard Wagner in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. And certainly the musical side 
of the productions is beyond re- 
proach. In keeping with the big-name 
talent, the price scale is $6 to $11, 
but the local accommodations, while 
scarce, are not expensive. The season 
runs July 23-August 25. The opening 
work is Wieland Wagner’s new pro- 
duction of Tristan and Isolde; André 
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Cluytens will conduct nine perform- 
ances of Die Meistersinger and two 
of Parsifal, while Hans Knapperts- 
busch will lead the other two Parsi- 


fals and both scheduled Ring cycles. 

For the Berlin “Festive Weeks,” 
held each year in late September 
and early October, the local state 
theatres give special programs, and 
in addition a number of foreign com- 
panies are imported. The attractions 
include theatre, opera, ballet and 
concerts. Because it is a late festival, 
the exact program had not been an- 
nounced when this report was pre- 
pared, but the fine work done by the 
Berlin Municipal Opera, the Schiller 
Theatre, the Renaissance Theatre 
and the Komédie am Kurfiirsten- 
damm are enough to encourage a 
visit. And, if one is reasonably cir- 
cumspect, one can cross into East 
Berlin to see the Berliner Ensemble 
which was trained by the late Bert 
Brecht, the East Berlin Comic Opera 
and other groups. 


The Edinburgh festival assembles 
outstanding international organiza- 
tions and supplements them with 
locally produced entertainment. Al- 
ways the most exciting event is the 
military tattoo, with hundreds of 
bagpipers, sword-dancers and drilling 
soldiers, staged on the esplanade of 
floodlit Edinburgh Castle. In 1957 
the festival—Edinburgh’s eleventh- 
runs from August 18-September 7. 
There will be four productions by La 
Piccola Scala of Milan (J1 Matrimo- 
nio Segreto, La Sonnambula, L’Elisir 
d’amore and Il Turco in Italia) with 
a company including Maria Callas, 
Giuseppe di Stefano and Giulietta 
Simionato; and two bills by the Jean- 
Louis Barrault-Madeleine Renaud 
Company: Anouilh’s La Répétition 
and Connaissance de Claudel (a dra- 
matic anthology). The Royal Swedish 
Ballet, the Grand Ballet du Marquis 
de Cuevas and Les Ballets Africains 


de Keita Fodéba will appear, and 
there will be the Hallé Orchestra 
and Choir under Sir John Barbirolli, 
the Bavarian Radio Symphony Or- 
chestra under Otto Klemperer and 
Eugen Jochum, the Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, conducted by 
Eduard van Beinum and Eugene Or- 
mandy; the Philharmonia Orchestra, 
conducted by Klemperer, Ormandy 
and Rafael Kubelik; the Scottish 
National Orchestra and the B.B.C. 
Scottish Orchestra. The festival also 
includes chamber music and the fol- 
lowing additional dramatic attrac- 
tions—Sartre’s Nekrassov, produced 
by the English Stage Company; Has- 
enclever’s Man of Distinction with 
Anton Walbrook; the premiére of 
Jonathan Griffin’s The Hidden King; 
and Robert McLellan’s The Flouers 
o’ Edinburgh, presented by the Edin- 
burgh Gateway Company. Art lovers 
also will find an exhibition of paint- 
ings by Monet. Housing accommoda- 
tions are poor in Edinburgh, because 
the short festival does not encourage 
new hotel building, and the older 
hotels are rather primitive. Excel- 
lent food can be obtained at the Fes- 
tival Club. 

Another Scottish event—the sev- 
enth Pitlochry festival in Perthshire 

opened in mid-April and continues 
until October 5. It comprises theatre, 
art and music. The theatre portion 
of the program for the first half of 
the season (extending through July 
13) includes six plays which are pre- 
sented in repertory: James Bridie’s 
The Last Trump, Ben Travers’ Rook- 
ery Nook, Micheal MacLiammoir’s 
Where Stars Walk, R. F. Delder- 
field’s The Mayerling Affair, J. B. 
Priestley’s The Scandalous Affair of 
Mr. Kettle and Mrs. Moon, and J. M. 
Synge’s The Playboy of the Western 
World. 

The Holland festival runs June 
15-July 15 in Amsterdam, The Hague 
and Scheveningen. High points in- 
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clude the presentation of Hofmanns- 
thal’s Der Unbestechliche by the Vi- 
enna Burgtheater, a repertory pre- 
sented by the Paris company of 
Jacques Mauclair, open-air perform- 
ances by the Nederlandse Comedie, a 
week of film premiéres at the Metro- 
pole Theatre in The Hague, baliet 
programs by the Royal Ballet of 
London (formerly the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet), productions by the 
Netherlands Opera of Stravinsky’s 
The Rake’s Progress, Verdi's Otello 
and Donizetti's Don Pasquale, a 
series of chamber music concerts, 
choral concerts by the Netherlands 
Bach Society, recitals and orchestral 
concerts by the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra, the Hague Residentie Or- 
chestra and the Radio Philharmonic. 
Conductors for the orchestral pro- 
grams include Eduard van Beinum, 
Rafael Kubelik, Carlo Maria Giulini, 
Pierre Monteux and Willem van Ot- 
terloo. 
AUSTRIA—Opera and concerts in 
Bregenz, July 19-August 18. 
BELGIUM — A pageant, Play of 
the Holy Blood, given in the public 
square of Bruges, August 3-4, 10-11. 
FINLAND—North Finland music 
festival, Helsinki, June 15-16. 
FRANCE — Programs of music, 
drama and dance in Strasbourg, 
June 14-25; Lyons-Charbonnieres, 
June 15-July 6; Aix-en-Provence, 
July 10-31; Prades, July 15-August 
5; Besancon, September 5-15. Folk- 
lore festival in the Antique Theatre 
in Arles, July 5-13; folk festival in 
Nice, July 12-16; and the dramatic 
festival in Carcassonne, July 13-14. 
GERMANY Opera festival in 
Munich, opening August 11 with the 
premiére of Paul Hindemith’s Die 
Harmonie der Welt, conducted by 
the composer, and continuing through 
September 10; music festival in Co- 
blenz, June 28-September 14; Inter- 
national Organ Week, Nuremberg, 
June 29-July 7; Mozart festival in 
Wurzburg in June; the production of 
Antigone in Recklinghausen, June 
12-July 21; and the seventh annual 
film festival in Berlin, June 21-July 2. 
GREAT BRITAIN Music festi- 
vals in Cheltenham, England, July 
8-19; Llangollen, Wales, July 9-14; 
Haslemere, England, July 13-20; and 
Worcester, England, September 1-6. 
ITALY Passion play in Sezze, 
June 29; festival of contemporary 
music, Venice, September 11-25, fea- 
turing the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra; twelfth festival of sacred 
music, Perugia, September 20-Octo- 
ber 2. 
SPAIN—Music and dance festival 
in Granada, June 24-July 4, featuring 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
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led by Herbert von Karajan and 
Ataulfo Argenta; a similar festival 
in Santander, July 27-August 31, of- 
fering classical and Spanish ballets, 
concerts by the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra of London, chamber music by 
the Vienna Octet, and recitals by 
Artur Rubinstein and Zino Frances- 
catti, among others; production of 
the religious drama The Mystery of 
Biche in Elche, August 14-15; and 
opera performances in Bilbao, Au- 
gust 18-25. 

SWEDEN—AMusic festival in Géte- 
borg, June 27-30; performances of 
the miracle play Petrus de Dacia in 
the ruins of a medieval church in 
Visby, July 17-August 10. 


ice for performance! 
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SWITZERLAND—Musicians’ festi- 
val, in Locarno, June 22-23, and the 
tenth international film festival in 
the same city, July 12-20; boys’ mu- 
sic festival in Ziirich, July 6-7, and 
the federal music festival there, July 
13-14, 19-21; music festival in Lu- 
cerne, August 17-September 7; music 
festival in Montreux-Vevey, Septem- 
ber 6-24; competition for musical 
performers in Geneva, September 23- 
October 4; and the Heinrich Schiitz 
festival in Berne, September 25-29. 

TURKEY—Folk-dance competition 
in Istanbul, September 1-14. 

YUGOSLAVIA—Arts festival (dra- 
ma, music, opera and folklore) in 
Dubrovnik, July 1-August 31. 





Theatre, USA 
(continued from page 73) 


New Plays on the Campus 

The Department of Theatre Arts 
of the UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOR- 
NIA at Los Angeles carries on an 
extensive program in the writing and 
production of new plays. In a five- 
year period of presenting cne-act 
works, 208 originals were produced, 
reflecting the work of 104 playwrights 
and 120 directors. Usually eighteen 
original one-acts are produced each 
semester in bills of three. With a few 
exceptions, all of the works are writ- 
ten by students in the playwriting 
classes. At each performance, mem- 
bers of the audience fill out evalua- 
tion sheets covering both the play 
and the production. Following the 
final performance the critique is re- 
corded and made available to all 
concerned, as are the audience com- 
ments. Among the plays done re- 
cently were Blank Paper by Harry 
Weber, set in a hotel in southern 
France; Long Summer by Marvin 
Hall, which takes place at a summer 
resort; and Pueblo of the Angels by 
William Menton, set on the site of 
the original pueblo of Los Angeles. 
New full-length plays also are pre- 
sented by UCLA’s theatre depart- 
ment, which has offered over twenty 
such works, the majority of them as 
major productions. New plays are 
sent to the department from all over 
the world; these are evaluated by 
students, and the results are then 
forwarded to the authors. When pos- 
sible, plays of promise are placed in 
a special library, and thus made 
available to persons, within and with- 
out the university, in search of new 
works. 

An independent group of students 
at HARVARD UNIVERSITY recent- 
ly offered the premiére of Jean 
Genet’s Deathwatch at the Pi Eta 
Theatre. Through the actions and 
words of three prisoners in a death 
cell, the play “recreates the pres- 
sures, the tensions and the warped 
psychological patterns of criminals,” 
which the author observed when he 
himself served in prison. 

At HUNTER COLLEGE, New 
York City, another play from abroad 
recently received its American pre- 
miére—Emlyn Williams’ Spring 1600, 
set in London in that year and deal- 
ing with the members of Shake- 
speare’s acting company, including 
Richard Burbage. Marvin Seiger di- 
rected. 

Students at SAN FRANCISCO 
STATE COLLEGE have formed a 
playwriting workshop in which plays 
by young writers are presented in 
reading performances, after which 
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general discussions of the scripts take 
place. Two plays are presented each 
week in this manner, on the average, 
and these are available to producing 
groups on request. 


New Plays Off Broadway 

Two Brazilian plays were offered 
earlier in the season at the Province- 
town Playhouse in New York: A God 
Slept Here by Guilherme Figueiredo, 
a modern comedy based on the Am- 
phitryon legend, and Pedro Bloch’s 
psychological drama, Enemies Don’t 
Send Flowers. Peter Donat and Mi- 
chael Learned performed in the for- 
mer, and Ruth Gregory and John 
Fostini, who translated the plays, in 
the latter. Peter Kerr Buchan was 
the designer. Fostini has suggested 
the plays for consideration as future 
International Theatre Month offer- 
ings. 

The BOWN ADAMS PROFES- 
SIONAL STUDIO in New York has 
been presenting four original one-act 
plays which recently were published 
by the Phoenix Press. The plays, 
written by Mr. Adams, and collec- 
tively titled Tales from the Sub- 
conscious, include: The Crasher, 
about a man suffering from an Oedi- 
pus complex; Grand Gesture, a melo- 
drama; Only the Troubled, a skit; 
and Between, concerning an actor 
and his search for an image. 


Theatre in Florida 

Although the relationship of thea- 
tre to climate has been discussed by 
scholars with differing conclusions, 
it cannot be doubted that two states 
which are among the leaders in sun- 
shine also are among those having 
the most regional theatre. Commu- 
nity theatres flourish in Florida as 
they do in California. One of Flor- 
ida’s oldest is the LITTLE THEA- 
TRE OF JACKSONVILLE, now in 
its thirty-seventh year of continuous 
operation, which has a membership 
of three thousand. Annually seven 
plays are presented, each running for 
ten nights, and offered for a “closed” 
membership. Season memberships sell 
for $10. A studio workshop conducts 
courses in acting and stagecraft, and 
presents classic and experimental 
plays, as well as one major produc- 
tion, in its own theatre. To encourage 
young playwrights, the Jacksonville 
theatre held a play contest earlier in 
the year; a cash prize was offered, 
and the theatre also stipulated that 
scripts entered would be considered 
for production. This organization, 
which for many years has conducted 
a children’s theatre, is currently con- 
centrating on teen-age dramatic ac- 
tivities, offering theatre instruction 
and production for junior-high and 
high-school students. In addition the 


theatre serves the community in 
many ways. This year director Rich- 
ard G. Fallon conducted a workshop 
for the churches in the city, de- 
signed to assist in the staging of 
church pageants and plays. Last year 
the theatre helped conduct a dra- 
matic program for a camp for dis- 
abled children, and, at the request 
of the fire department, cooperated 
in the making of a motion picture 
on fire prevention. For many of the 
local social, church and civic groups, 
the theatre serves as a clearing house 
for costumes, properties and lighting 
equipment. George Ramsey, Jr. is the 
technical director. Sets are con- 
structed by the “wagon system,” 
whereby as many as three sets may 
be erected at once. A recent addition 
to the well-equipped theatre provides 
office space, dressing rooms and the 
studio theatre. This year’s major pro- 
ductions have included Picnic, The 
Solid Gold Cadillac and the American 
premiére of Agatha Christie’s The 
Mousetrap, which has been running 
in London for the past four and a 
half years. 


A newer community group, the 
LITTLE THEATRE OF HOLLY- 
WOOD, is celebrating its tenth an- 
niversary this season. Among the 
many projects on its agenda is the 
construction of a theatre building, 
a large and handsome modern struc- 
ture on which the members them- 
selves have done most of the work, 
from the pouring of the concrete 
foundation to the landscaping of the 
grounds. When the site was origi- 
nally acquired, plays were offered 
out of doors on the terrace. This 
year they were presented on a tem- 
porary stage inside the main build- 
ing, in the space that eventually will 
be covered by the main stage. Be- 
cause of the type of structure in- 
volved, and the interest of other 
community groups in building their 
own theatres, additional material on 
the Hollywood building is scheduled 
for a future issue of this magazine. 

In marking the tenth anniversary 
season, the theatre issued a large 
playbill with extensive advertising, 
and used the same souvenir program 
for each production, changing only 
the center sheet containing informa- 
tion about the current play. Other 
fund-raising activities include the 
sale of special automobile license- 
plate attachments containing the 
name of the Little Theatre, and the 
sale of entire performances or blocks 
of seats to local organizations. An 
anniversary ball held recently in 
beausx-arts costumes was a highly 
successful social affair attended by 
some four hundred persons. A junior 
group, composed of teen-age chil- 
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dren working on full-length or one- 
act plays, meets regularly. These 
young people also play parts in the 
major productions. Max Margolis is 
president and Kenneth Spry produc- 
tion manager. Plays of the current 
year include Night Must Fall, Bus 
Stop, and, beginning July 2, The 
Rainmaker. 


The FORT LAUDERDALE LIT- 
TLE THEATRE offers Lauder 
Awards for the season's best actor, 
actress, supporting actor and ac- 
tress, set designer and director. Al 
Millman, who won the “best direc- 
tor” award, plans to establish a 
studio theatre in the area, both for 
instruction and production. 


In Coral Gables, STUDIO M PLAY- 
HOUSE, which last year offered the 
premiére of Tennessee Williams’ 
Sweet Bird of Youth, announces that 
it has been selected for the premiére 
of another Williams work, J Rise 
in Flames, Cried the Phoenix. The 
drama is concerned with the dying 
day of an erratic genius, based on 
D. H. Lawrence. The producer-di- 
rector at Studio M is Owen Phillips. 


Professional stock companies are 
to be seen during the winter season 
at the COCOANUT GROVE PLAY- 
HOUSE in Miami and the PALM 
TREE PLAYHOUSE in Sarasota. 
Among the Cocoanut Grove’s guest 
stars during the past season were 
Gracie Fields in The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals, Eddie Bracken in 
The Seven Year Itch, and Sidney 
Blackmer in Witness for the Prose- 
cution. George S. Engle founded the 
eight-hundred-seat playhouse in Jan- 
uary, 1956. Since then more than a 
hundred thousand persons have at- 
tended. The Palm Tree Playhouse 
concluded its sixth season of profes- 
sional theatre in Sarasota in April, 
with Stuart G. Lancaster as pro- 
ducer. In addition to presenting nine 
plays, the organization has a chil- 
dren’s theatre; the latter gives a 
spring play for the young people of 
the community, and next year it will 
offer acting classes for children, 
along with a production schedule of 
three plays. Sunday evening is “fam- 
ily night,” when special admission 
prices prevail. The first two tickets 
purchased by a group of relatives 
or friends are full-price, while the 
remainder—up to four—are half- 
price. 


The University of Miami 
Theatres 


An important dramatic center in 


Florida is the UNIVERSITY OF 
MIAMI, where Delmar E. Solem is 
chairman of the drama department. 
Home of the Ring Theatre, one of 
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the first buildings to be constructed 
for arena theatre in this country, 
the university also maintains a pro- 
scenium theatre, the Box, and a 
summer theatre, the Parkway Play- 
house, at Burnsville, North Carolina. 
The flexible Ring was designed to 
be used not only for arena produc- 
tions, but also for proscenium, horse- 
shoe, Elizabethan “apron” and musi- 
cal-comedy presentations as_ well. 
The auditorium is a thousand feet 
in diameter, and there is a motorized 
revolving stage thirty feet in diam- 
eter, though the playing area is not 
limited to this stage. Lighting is pro- 
vided by an “egg crate” grid suspend- 
ed from the center of the dome. The 
House of Bernarda Alba, the March 
production for International Theatre 
Month, was directed by Charles W. 
Philhour. The production was in vari- 
ous tones of white, and employed a 
single setting. The play was staged as 
if all the action were taking place 
in a large hall in the house. In con- 
nection with the celebration of In- 
ternational Theatre Month, a read- 
ing of the same play was scheduled, 
in Spanish, and Professor Solem 
traveled to the University of Villa- 
nova in Havana to lecture on drama, 
and to arrange for further co-oper- 
ation between the drama depart- 
ments of the Florida and Cuban uni- 
versities. 

In April the annual Shakespear- 
ean offering was Twelfth Night; on 
an apron stage the Ring employed 
a setting representing an English 
garden with houses at each side. 
Delmar Solem directed. The Ring 
was transformed into a horseshoe 
Stage last month when Billy Budd 
was offered; the action took place 
on the representation of a ship which 
projected into the audience, while a 
blue cyclorama gave the effect of a 
large expanse of sky and water. The 
Ring also houses a greenroom and 
shops where all furniture, proper- 
ties and costumes are created by 
the students. Special attention must 
be paid to the physical production 
because of the proximity of the 
audience. 

The Box Theatre, with its pro- 
scenium stage, houses productions 
of new plays which are written, 
acted and directed by students. It 
is also the scene of an annual high- 
school drama festival, at which 
schools in the area offer productions. 
These receive written critiques from 
members of the university staff, who 
also conduct workshops in various 
phases of theatre techniques. The 
Parkway Playhouse in Burnsville, 
North Carolina, offers a workshop 
in theatre and art during July and 
August, and grants university cre- 


dits in drama. Plays which have 
been offered there include Cradle 
Song, As You Like It and Carousel. 


Southeastern Theatre 


Throughout the Southeast, _re- 
gional drama groups are especially 
active, offering community, college, 
children’s and professional theatre 
the year round. The central organi- 
zation for these groups is the SOUTH- 
EASTERN THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE, whose spring session took 
place in Louisville on the campus 
of the UNIVERSITY OF LOUIS- 
VILLE, with the LITTLE THEATRE 
COMPANY as host. The university 
awarded the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of literature to Paul Green. In 
presenting the degree, President 
Philip Davidson of the school com- 
mended Green for reflecting in his 
works “a gospel of democracy, a 
poetry of the people that re-echoes 
the spiritual dignity of man in con- 
flict with his institutions and, some- 
times, himself,” and for giving Amer- 
ica “a new dramatic form, the sym- 
phonic drama.” In accepting, Green 
suggested that today’s playwrights 
might “seek to interpret and rein- 
terpret, dramatize and redramatize 
our heroes” of American history, to 
learn “the significance of our fore- 
fathers.” Such works, he felt, might 
combat “the stuff spewed out of 
Hollywood, interpreting our country 
with violence and guns,” which he 
characterized as “cheap success 
which betrays our ideals.” 


Receiving its premiére at the con- 
ference was Green’s new symphonic 
drama The Founders, which deals 
with the establishment of the James- 
town Colony, and is to be presented 
as an outdoor drama this summer at 
Jamestown, Virginia. The indoor pro- 
duction by the Little Theatre Com- 
pany, and the direction by John W. 
Caldwell received high praise for its 
fluidity ' of action on a single unit 
set, for its visual effects in costum- 
ing and in grouping, and for the im- 
pressive fusion of poetry, narrative, 
action, singing and dancing. Mem- 
bers of the community participated 
with students of the University of 
Louisville and other schools in mak- 
ing up the large cast. 


At one conference session three 
college presidents discussed “The 
Drama Department and the Univer- 
sity.” Dr. Francis Hutchins, presi- 
dent. of BEREA COLLEGE, pointed 
out the educational values which 
may be gained by students through 
participation in dramatic produc- 
tions, provided the latter are of high 
quality. College dramatics, he felt, 
“may not be vocational or profes- 
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sional for many, but should be edu- 
eational for all.” Students taking 
part in college drama productions 
generally “gain in poise and in 
effective speech,” he said; and if 
there is “good housekeeping” in- 
volved, workers employed backstage 
“learn a proper approach to the de- 
tails of their jobs which will help 
them to better get the details of 
their lives in order.” The drama de- 
partments, he concluded, have a defi- 
nite contribution to make to the aim 
of the liberal arts college, which is to 
teach us to “understand each other 
from the inside as well as the out- 
side,” and thus achieve a “genuine 
gain in democracy.” 


Dr. George W. Gore, president of 
FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE, spoke 
of the encouragement his college has 
given to educational drama, which 
has become “an important part of 
the program” there. Educational 
theatre, he feels, can make an im- 
portant contribution to the cultural 
background of the students and com- 
munity, for in helping the students 
to appreciate the fine arts, the the- 
atre is “in a position to help as no 
other group can do.” Dr. Gore re- 
ported that his college’s high regard 
for the drama department was re- 
flected in the recent construction of 
a new theatre on the campus, named 
for the late actor Charles Mentor 
Wood. Randolph Edmonds is direc- 
tor of drama there. 


The president of the University of 
Louisville, Dr. Philip G. Davidson, 
pointed out that the educational 
theatre has had the most significant 
growth of virtually all phases of 
education in this country. Those 
concerned with the cultural atmos- 
phere of a university realize that 
the drama department can contrib- 
ute to this atmosphere, he said. Re- 
ferring to a study carried on at 
Purdue University, which compared 
grades of students who took part 
im dramatic activities and those who 
did not, he reported that the sur- 
vey showed the balance to be in 
favor of those who participated. Ed- 
ucational theatre, said Dr. Davidson, 
can be “one of the most powerful 


The site of the conference was 
the five-hundred-seat Louisville Lit- 
tle Theatre Playhouse on Belknap 
Campus, a handsome structure which 
was once a reform-school chapel. A 
special feature of the theatre is its 
collection of three thousand photo- 
graphs of actors of the “golden era” 
in the American theatre, given to 
the organization by Barney Mc- 
Cauley, who ran the McCauley The- 
atre from 1873 to 1926. In April the 
Little Theatre produced Knicker- 
bocker Holiday in association with 
other groups which share the bene- 

ts of the Louisville Fund. All pro- 
ceeds were given to the fund. Among 
the organizations cooperating in the 
production were the Junior Art Gal- 
lery, which sponsored a poster con- 
test in the schools; the Art Center, 
which designed the settings and as- 
sisted in their construction and paint- 
ing; the Children’s Theatre which 
provided the junior actors; the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, which performed 
in the pit; the Opera Association, 
which provided singers, along with 
the Philharmonic Chorus; and the 
Louisville Dance Council, which pro- 
vided the dancers. Other groups 
which share in the fund co-operated 
by working on publicity and ticket 
sales. John Caldwell directed. Mary 
Q. Gans is president of the Little 
Theatre Company, which is celebrat- 
ing its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


The BARTER THEATRE OF 
VIRGINIA and its dynamic director, 
Robert Porterfield, received a spe- 
cial twenty-fifth anniversary salute 
from the conference, which cited 
him as “a man with a group of 
faithful workers who has resolutely 
kept some of the best of professional 
theatre out in the country. For 
twenty-five years,” the citation went 
on, “Bob Porterfield and his Barter 
Theatre have made the little town 
of Abingdon, Virginia, the center of 


exciting and beautiful adventure. 
Starting as a device for exchanging 
the dramatic gifts of bodily hungry 
actors for the edible gifts of spirit- 
ually hungry citizens, this playhouse 
has grown into an institution pro- 
viding fine nourishment to an area, 
a state and, through touring, to the 
nation at large.” 

Another Southeastern theatre, the 
PIONEER PLAYHOUSE of Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, recently served the 
Kentucky Educational Association 
by producing a pageant, The Open 
Door, in Louisville for a _ spring 
teachers’ convention. Written and 
staged by Playhouse director Eben 
Henson, the pageant’s four scenes 
depicted one hundred years of edu- 
cation in Kentucky, from the log- 
cabin schoolhouse to the era of 
modern buildings. Because the pro- 
duction was given in an expansive 
hall seating twenty thousand per- 
sons, the entire narration was re- 
corded on tape in advance, and then 
reproduced mechanically during the 
actual performance, as the actors 
synchronized facial movements with 
the speeches. Claire Luce served as 
narrator. The Playhouse has sched- 
uled a two-week workshop for high 
school teachers; it will open in mid- 
June and is designed to aid them in 
play production. Director Henson re- 
cently was chosen by the Kentucky 
Junior Chamber of Commerce as one 
of the three outstanding young men 
in professional and public service in 
the state during the past year. 


AETA Play Project 

The American Educational The- 
atre Association (AETA) maintains 
a Manuscript Play Project under 
the direction of Paul Baker of Bay- 
lor University, Waco, Texas. Through 
this project, new plays are judged 
and then circulated to regional the- 
atres as candidates for production. 


NEW ACTORS WANTED 


400 Summer Theatres will be in operation by the middie of June. 


They will employ between 6,000 and 8,000 actors, most of them newcomers 
to the theatre. They will be trained, work in summer stock, act, learn scenery 
building, play with stars {in many cases) aad have 10 of the most wonderful 
weeks of their lives. 

I? you want a job in Summer theatres, you must read the only and most com- 
plete listing of summer theatres published in this country. Choose the theatre 
you want to work with, send them a letter and photo of yourself. 

They want new actors, they are looking for new actors. In some cases they 
will pay you, in others, you work for board and lodging and in others they train 
you for a small fee. Send for your copy now. $1.75 by mail. 


SUMMER THEATRES 


ONE OF THE TEN LEO SHULL PUBLICATIONS 
16th Year of Publication 
155 West 46th St.,. New York City 
P. S. Sead for a free sample of our weekly newspaper, SHOW BUSINESS 


public-relations factors the [college] 
institution can have.” The theatre 
is able to provide leadership in the 
community by bringing town and 
gown together, he stated, referring 
to the production of The Founders, 
in which students and citizens of 
the community were participating. 
Educational drama in the last 
twenty-five years has demonstrated 
its importance to both the univer- 
sity and to the community, he con- 
cluded. 
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HARLEQUIN 
by Thelma Niklaus 


The turbulent and colorful 
history of the clown 
Harlequin from his 
beginnings in the Commedia 
dell’ Arte to his present 
appearances in movies and 
ballets. A book for all who 
are interested in art, 

the theatre and the ballet. 


259 pages, 742” x 10%", 
49 illustrations $7.50 


4important art 


MATISSE: 


50 Years of His 
Graphic Art 

Text by 

William S. Lieberman 


From the hand of one of the 
greatest painters of our age, 
his lively and inquisitive 
line recording the world of 
his inner eye: a selection 
ranging from early nudes to 
the wise octogenarian’s 
decorative book pages. 

132 reproductions, 


8 in full color. 
144 pages, 84” x 11” $10.00 





JACQUES CALLOT 
by Edwin DeT. Bechtel : 


The baroque world: 
hangings and holy days, 
beggars and queens, 

the miseries of war and the 
elegant festivals of the 
Medici court brilliantly 
depicted in etchings 

and engravings. 


233 plates on 96 pages, 

3 double-page plates and 
frontispiece; 48 pages of 
text, 842” x 11” $10.00 








THE EXPRESSIONISTS 


A Survey of their Graphic Art 


Text by Carl Zigrosser 


An intense exploration of the 


drama of inner consciousness 


represented in the graphic art of 
many of the most exciting, most 


significant and most influential 
artists of the 20th century. 


130 reproductions, including 8 in 


full color, hand-mounted. 
144 pages, 84" x 11” $10.00 





































To order these books, mail coupon 


George Braziller, Inc. TA-6 
c/o Theatre Arts, 205 W. 45th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 





Please send me the following books: 
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The 1957 Season 


June 22nd through September 8th 


*HIIN BOSSY 
is 18! 


The American 
Shakespeare Festival Companys 


including 


Katharine Alfred 
HEPBURN DRAKE 


in 
REPERTORY 


OTHELLO 


OPENING SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 22 
EVES. Thereafter: June 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30; July 2, 4, 6, 10, 12 
16, 18, 20, 24, 25, 31; Aug. 8, 13, 17, 21, 29; Sept. 4, 6, 7 
MATS.: June 23, 26, 29; July 3, 13, 14, 17, 27; Aug. 4, 10, 25, 31 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


OPENING WEDNESDAY MATINEE, JULY 10 
EVES. Thereafter: July 11, 13, 17, 19, 23, 26, 27; Aug. 2, 7, 22, 24, 28 
MATS.: July 20, 21, 24, 31; Aug. 11, 14, 17; Sept. 1, 4,7 
PREVIEWS—EVES.: July 3, 5, 9. MATS.: July 6, 7, 10 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


OPENING SATURDAY EVENING, AUGUST 3 
EVES. Thereafter: Aug. 6, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 20, 23, 27, 30, 31; Sept. 3, 5 
MATS.: Aug. 7, 18, 21, 24, 28; Sept. 8 
PREVIEWS—EVES.: July 30; Aug. 1. MATS.: July 28; Aug. 3 


PRICES 
Tues.. Wed. & Thurs. Eves.; Wed. Sat. & Sun. Mats Fri. & Sat. Eves.: 
ORCH. $4.40 $3.30 $2.50 ORCH. $4.80 $3.80 $3.00 


(Ist 13 rows) (next 6 rows) (balance (let 13 rows) (next 6 rows) (balance) 
MEZZ. $3.30 BALC. $2.20, $1.50 MEZZ. $3.80 BALC. $2.50, $1.80 
MAIL ORDERS NOW to Treasurer, American Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Academy, 
Scratford, Conn. Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope with check or money order. 


IN NEW YORK CITY —for seat reservations, accommodation and travel infor- 
mation, phone CIrcle 7-3975 or come to 706- 7th Avenue (at 47th Screet). 


Going to Shakespeare is fun at Stratford, Conn. 


Dine at good restaurants or picnic on the green 
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MONDAY NIGHT CONCERTS BY THE NEW YORK PRO MUSICA AUGUST 5-12-19 





